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FOREWORD 


This book has been written from an overwhelming sense of 
personal need. On every occasion when I have tried to think 
my way through the history of any one of the chief Hindu 
sects or philosophies, or to realize the origin and growth of some 
doctrine or discipline, I have found my way barred, because 
the religious Hteratu**e is so imperfectly known. Numberless 
friends have expressed ip conversation and correspondence the 
same feeling of helplessness. In order to deal with any one of 
these subjects it would be necessary for the student to under- 
take first of all a long and difficult investigation into the 
sources. 

The Vedic literature has been studied with the utmost care 
by a company of brilliant scholars ; certain sections of the 
philosophical literature have been critically examined ; the 
classical Sanskrit literature is well known ; and portiof^ of 
the literature of Buddhism arid of Jainism have been carefully 
described ; but on the mass of the books produced by Hindu 
sects and on great sections of Buddhist and Jain literature 
very little labour has yet been expended i while no attempt 
has ever been made to deal with the religious history as an 
undivided whole which must be. seen as one long process 
of development before the meaning of the constituent sects 
or religions can be fully understood. 

Consequently, the question arose whether it would not be 
possible to write a sketch of the. whole religious literature 
of India. I was under no illusions as to the magnituc^e and 
the difficulty of the undertaking; and I ^as very pamfuny 
conscious of the slenderness of my own linguistic preparation 
for the task. On the ot^ier hand, I believed that, from the 
point of view of the study of religions, what was wantdrl was 
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not so much fresh critical study of individual books as a clear 
comprehensible survey of the literature so far as critical 
inquiry, translations, and the publication of texts have made 
it known, so that the student might be able to begin the 
study of any part of it with intelligence, and to find his way 
without serious difficulty to all the existing literature, modern 
as well as. ancient, which deals with the section of the field in 
which he is interested. 

It was quite clear that to bring, together all that is 
already known about Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain literature, 
whether in Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, or the modern vernaculars, 
and exhibit it as one historical development, would be 
extremely illuminating. The three religions are moments 
in a single religious movement ; and they have reacted on 
each other throughout their history. Vernacular religious 
books are as truly a vital part of the growth of the sects 
as their more formal Sanskrit manuals are. For a full 
understanding of the history, the whole must be envisaged 
as one great movement. 

I was also conscious that during the last twenty years 
a very large number of elements in the religious and literar)?* 
history have been illuminated by fresh discoveries. A good 
deal of work has been done on the vernacular literatures, and 
masses of sectarian works in Sanskrit have been unearthed. 
Yet most of these important advances lie buried in notes in 
learned journals, in prefaces to texts, in catalogues, in articles 
in encyclopaedias, or in obscure monographs. They have not 
yet found their way into any text-book of the literature or of 
the religions. For example, the problem of the date of the 
philosophical Sutras has quite recently been brought much 
nearer solution, and the result is a general clarifying of the 
perspective in one of the most important periods. Numerous 
books, articles, and stray observations have shed welcome rays 
of light on these systems and their history. Professor Keith’s 
Vedit works contain masses of historical and chi^onological 
observations referring to the whol^ of Vedic and sub-Vedic 
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literature. Professor Hopkins’s book, The Great Epic of Indta^ 
throws a flood of light on the religions changes of the time 
when the epics were gradually being formed. The serried 
phalanx of details exhibited in Gu^rinot’s splendid thesaurus 
has never been worked up into a history of Jain literature. 
Numerous works describe or throw light on sections of the 
literature of Buddhism ; yet no one has reduced them to a 
single ordered narrative. H, P. Sastrf s catalogues of Nepalese 
manuscripts, Vidyabhushana’s volume on mediaeval logic, 
Bhandarkar’s work on the sects, and Schrader’s volume on 
the Vaishnava Samhitas, each contain notable contributions 
to religious and literary history. Finally, translations from 
various Indian tongues have in recent years brought many of 
the more interesting texts within reach of the* student of 
religions. 

Another consideration which helped me to get over the 
feeling that it was extremely rash to undertake such a book was 
the fact that I have had personal religious intercourse with 
members of most of the modern sects which come- under 
review, and that, in the ordinary course of my work, I am 
able to meet Indian scholars and in conversation to receive 
from them detailed information not otherwise obtainable. 

Careful students are well aware that, if the religious history 
of India is to be understood, each of the leading sects of the 
three religions must be described by itself. Yet, if each is 
dealt with in isolation, w'here will the general movement make 
itself felt, and how shall we perceive tlie rise of changes 
common to all the sects? Clearly the unity of the history 
in all its length and breadth must be regarded as broken 
and diversified, on the one hand, by numerous religious com- 
munities which, so to speak, lie parallel to each other, and, on 
the other, by successive* waves of change each of which has 
swept over all the communities in existence at the time of its 
appearance, and has modified each in some degree. How, 
then, were these two forms -of variation to be exhibited in a con- 
tinuous narrative? I have attempted to divide the milleniums 
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covered by the growth of the literature into periods correspond- 
ing as nearly as possible to the great waves of change in belief 
and practice, and within each period to group the books, as far 
as possible, according to the religion, the sect, and the sub-sect 
to which they severally belong. 

The result of this method of procedure is to throw the 
broad changes marked by the periods into bold relief and 
to indicate clearly which sects were active within each period ; 
but it has this disadvantage that, in the case of every sect 
which has been prominent through several periods, the history 
is eut up into as many pieces. But this disadvantage is more 
apparent than real ; for the student who wishes to deal with 
a single community will probably find it a rewarding piece 
of work to study first the whole history throughout a number 
of periods, and then to re-read consecutively the portions which 
deal with the particular community. 

The reason why the investigation ends with the eighteenth 
centuiy is this, that from that point Western influence began 
to act on the Indian mind, and the new forces thereby released 
are still only in process of being revealed ; so that it is not yet 
possible to write an account of them in any way comparable 
with the other chapters of the book. In my Modern Religious 
Movements hi India an attempt has been made to sketch the 
religious organizations which have made their appearance since 
the dawn of the new day. 

In preparing the book I have tried to make the narrative 
readable, if possible, despite the great compression which is 
necessary,Jf the subject is to be set forth within the compass 
of a single volume. I have, therefore, liientioned in the text 
only volumes of outstanding importance, and have relegated 
all the rest of the detail involv^^d to the Bibliography. Thus 
the advanced student had better use the two parts of the 
book together. The narrative is meant to give an outline 
of the history and to exhibit the position and influence of the 
chieT masses of the literature and of the leading thinkers and 
writers, while the Bibliography is meant to supply lists of all 
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the more important religious works, of the best critical books 
and articles written on these in modern times and of all 
available translations. For two reasons I decided not to give 
particulars about editions in the original tongues: these are 
so numerous that it would take much space to catalogue them, 
and it is clear that, from the point of view of the average 
student of religions, books in the original languages are 
almost useless. 

The text of each chapter is divided up by means of 
headings, so as to exhibit the sectarian relationships, and 
is then further subdivided into short sections, consecutively 
numbered, to facilitate reference. In the main part of the 
Bibliography the'^books of each sect or school are arranged as 
far as possible in historical order, and consecutively numbered, 
the dates and the numbers being printed in emphasized type, 
so that the chronology may stand out clear and the numbers 
may readily catch the eye. 

It may be well also to point out the unavoidable limitations 
of the work. First of all, the whole of the secular literature 
is dropped out of sight. Secondly, since our aim is the study 
of the religions, the emphasis falls throughout on the religious 
rather than on the literary aspects of the books. Thirdly, our 
attention is restricted to the literature as the chief source of 
knowledge of the religions, and no attempt is made to deal, 
except in the most incidental way, with other sources, epigraphy, 
archaeology, art, and what not. Again, while the nature of 
the task makes it necessary to say a great deal about the 
religions, the work is not a history of the religions but a 
sketch of the religious literature. It may alscr be well to 
warn readers that large elements of Indian religion scarcely 
appear in our pages at all. Those cults which have produced 
no literature are necessarily outside our survey. 

I owe a great deal of the ’most reliable information in the 
book to the assistance of friends. The subject is so vast and 
■involves so much accurate knowledge that it was clear fropm the 
outset that I should hav^f to rely largely on the help of others. 
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I owe the greatest debt of all to a number of Indian scholars 
who have most generously given me of their very best. I sub- 
join a list of my chief helpers with the subjects on which they 
have given me information : 

Mahamahopadhyaya VindhyesvarT Prasad of the Sanskrit 
Library, Benares: The Vedanta and the Smartas. 

Dr. Gahga Natha Jha, Allahabad : The Karma Mimamsa. 

Dr. Laddu, the Sanskrit College, Benares : The Bhagavatas 
and early Marathi literature. 

The Rev. Francis Kingsbury, United Theological College, 
Bangalore; Tamil literature and the history of the Tamil 
Saiv^s. 

A. Govindacharya Svamin, Mysore City; the Sri-Vaishnavas. 

Rao Sahib P. G. Halkatti, Bijapur, and another dis- 
tinguished Vira ikiva ; the Vira Saivas, 

Pandita M. L. Sastri, Broach and Poona; the Vallabhacharyas. 

Prof. Bhagavata Kumara Gosvami^ Sastri, M.A., Hoogly: 
the Chaitanya sect- 

Pandita Radha Charana Gosvami^ Vidyavagisa, Honorary 
Magistrate, Brindaban : the Nimbarkas. 

< Dr. V. V, Ramana Sastri, Tanjore : the later Saiva literature. 

Dr- M. Krishnamacharya, Tanuku, Kistna dist. : chrono- 
logical questions. 

Mr, Justice J.LJ aim, Indore: the Digambara Jain Secondary 
Canon. 

Mn P* P. Subramanya Sastri,’^ Balliol College, Oxford : 
Appaya Dikshita, and Sakta worship among Smartas. 

So many Missionaries have been of service to me that I must 
not attempt to mention them all. 

The late Dr. K. S. Macdonald of the United Free Church 
Mission, Calcutta, set about gathering material on the Hindu 
Tantras a few years before his death, and persuaded a number 
of his friends to analyse or transfete one or more Tantras each, 

^ He is a lineal descendant of Vaiiisivadana, one of the companions of 
Chaitanya. See p. 308. ® He comes of a Madhva stem. 

® He is a lineal descendant of Appaya«*Dikshita’s brother, Achan 
Dikshita. 
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in order to help him in the study. The MS. material which 
he left, most obligingly placed at my service by Mrs. Macdonald, 
has helped me considerably with the later history of the Sakta 
sect in Bengal. These MSS. may be found on p. 389. 
of the Bibliography, each described as belonging to the 
Macdonald MSS. / 

I owe a special debt to 1x13^ friend the late Rev. J. J, Johnson 
of the Church Missionary Society, Benares, who passed suddenly 
away shortly after my visit to him in December, 1917. It 
something of a consolation for my heavy loss if I bear testimony 
here to his worth. He was thoroughly well known all over India 
among Hindu scholars and ascetics for his beautiful Sanskrit 
speech and his interest in Hindu philosophy. Every one called 
him Pandit Johnson. How often did the three of us meet — 
Mr, Johnson, his loved and trusted friend, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Vindhyesvaii Prasad, a scholar of rare judgement who has been 
already mentioned, and myself. We met so because of my 
inability to express myself in the classic tongue of India, and 
our procedure was always the same. I asked my questions 
in English, and Mr. Johnson expressed them in Sanski'it’. 
I was then usually able to follow the Sastrl’s Sanskrit replies, 
but if I failed to catch a point Mr. Johnson again interpreted. 
Now that he is gone Benares can never again be the same to me. 

To the Rev, Dr. James Shepherd, of Udaipur — ^charming 
host and beloved missionary — I owe the settlement of the 
date and history of Mira Bai, the Rajput princess whose 
lyrics of passionate devotion for Krishna have won her endur- 
ing fame. 

A pair of Poona friends, the Rev. Dr. N. Macnicol. and the 
Rev. A. Robertson, have given me most generous help toward 
the interpretation of the religion and the poetry of the Maratha 
saints and the elucidation of Manbhau problems. 

To all others, whether Indians or Missionaries, who have 
answered my questions, orally or by letter, or who have led 
me to fresh sources of information, I wish to express my 
unfeigned gratitude and Sianks. 
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My teacher, Prof. A. Macdoneli of Oxford, read the first 
and second chapters of the book in manuscript, and made many 
valuable suggestions. For the assistance of his ripe Vedic 
scholarship I am deeply grateful. Prof. A. Berriedale Keith 
of Edinburgh read the whole manuscript, and sent me a large 
number of critical notes which have saved me from blunders, 
from dangerous statements, and from reliance on weak evidence, 
and have suggested numerous fresh points of view. For such 
help no thanks can make an adequate return. 

But while I owe much precious information and help to 
these scholars, Indian and European, they must not be held 
responsible for any statement in the text; .for I have not 
accepted all their conclusions. The final historical judgement 
in every case -is my own* It is therefore quite possible that 
my suggestions as to ^at the history behind the evidence 
is in any particular case may seem to them quite unjustifiable. 
Thisris above all likely to happen in the rase of the sects. 
Dr. Berriedale Keith is certainly of opinion that I have 
been a good deal too optimistic in attempting to assign int- 
dividual Puranas, Tantras, and Upanishads to the chronological 
periods adopted in the book. I have, however, in each case 
indicated that the ascription is tentative and at best only 
probable; and it has seemed wise even to run the risk of 
being discovered in error, in the hope that the tentative 
history may stimulate further investigation. 

Letters indicating errors or omissions or fresh points of 
view will be very warmly welcomed. 

To Dr. Jhmes Morison, Librarian of the Indian Institute, 
Oxford, who has faithfully carried out the long toilsome task 
of revising the proofs, I wish to offer my sincere gratitude. 

f FJ^enchav KpAO, Oxforo. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE EARLY VEDIC RELIGION: ^ toy. 

§ I. The investigations of the past century have ^own 
clearly that the people who conquered India and created the 
Hindu religion and civilization belonged to that ancient race, 
now usually called Indo-European, from which sprang the 
Teutonic, Celtic, Slavonic, Italic, Hellenic, Armenian, Persian, 
and other peoples. This kinship is visible in the speech of 
the invaders,^ in numerous details of their culture,^ and also 
in their religion.^ From a comparison of the bcHefe and 
practices of these many nations it is possible to form some 
idea of the religion of the parent Indo-European race. The 
basis of the religion was an animistic belief in a very large 
number of petty gods, each of which had a special function ; 
but the people had already advanced to the concqption of 
a few glorious heavenly gods (Sanskrit d^va, Latin duis^ &c.), 
each a representative of one . of the greater aspects of nature. 
Sky, thunder, sun, moon, fire, wind, and water were the chief 
of this new group of great gods. They were worshipped with 
sacrifice, accompanied with potent formulae and prayer, the 
offerings being either laid out on grass for the gods to cat or 
wafted to them on the fire and smoke of the altar. Ancestors 
were also worshipped as powerful beings who from^the other 
world watched over their descendants. There was thus 
already some sort of belief in immortality. Magic was highly 
regarded and much used. The family was patriardbal in 

^ Max Muller, Lectures m the Science of Language. 

* Max Muller, Biografihies of Words. ^ 

^ Schrader, art, ‘Aryan Religion*, E/iE,; liillebrandt, BL. 
Bloomfield, EK 99-149. 
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character; marriage was universal; and sons were ardently 
d^tred. 

§ z. We cannot tell where the home of this ancient race was, 
nor at what times and places the great historical peoples hived 
off from it ; but we can trace with certainty the invaders of 
India, in that stage of their life which immediately preceded 
the invasion.^ A people, partly nomadic, partly agricultural, 
lived for a considerable time somewhere in Central Asia, 
perhaps just to the north of the Hindu Kush. Finally they 
separated into two groups, perhaps by a process of migration 
so slow as to leave them unconscious that they had fallen 
apart^ the one moving through Afghanistan into India, the 
other spreading over the wide territory which bears their 
racial name, Iran. This word is simply a variant form of 
Aryan, the name used by their brothers, the invaders of India. 
We may therefore speak of the period before the separation as 
the time of Indo-Iranian unity. 

There is sufficient evidence available to enable us to form 
a clearer picture of this period than of the far earlier Indo- 
European period. Most of our knowledge arises from a com- 
parison of the Veda, the earliest Indian literature, with the 
earliest literature of the Iranian peoples, viz. the Avesta, the 
sacred book of the Zoroastrians of ancient Persia. A careful 
comparative study of the two reveals the fact that the Indo- 
Iranian people had advanced beyond the early Indo-European 
faith. The religion centres in the heavenly gods and the 
animistic divinities are far less prominent. There can be little 
doubt that among the gods reverenced were Varuna, Mitra, 
Soma, ATyaman, Indra, the Asvins (i. e. the Dioskouroi), and 
two semi-divine figures, Vivasvant and Yama. All occur in 
both literatures except Varuna, Indra, and the Alvins. These 
are not definitely vouched for by the Avesta^ but they are 
named in an inscription found by Winckler at Boghaz Keui in 

^ See Keith on The Early History of the Indo^^Iraniatis^ Bhafidarkar 

aV^ 8i. 

* Yet Indra and Nasatya (i.e. the Alvins) occur as demons in the 
of the Avesta, 
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Asia Minor and believed to date from 1400 B.C. and there 
are so many points of resemblance between Ahura Mazdah, 
the God of Zoroaster, and the Varuna of the Rigveda that one is 
almost driven to believe the two to be identical in origin,^ There 
were three forms of sacrifice in use among the early people, 
the shedding of oblations of grain and milk on the sacred fire, 
the setting forth of basins of an intoxicating beverage (Sansk. 
so7nay Avestan, haomd) for the gods to drink, and the sacrifice 
of animals. Soma had already been deified, and the priests 
had begun to sing hymns as an accompaniment to the ritual 
with which it was offered. The presence in the Avesta of 
a considerable number of ritual terms and designations of 
priests, which are exact equivalents of technical words and 
phrases found m the Vedas, ^ proves that the basis of the 
liturgy and the ritual of the Vedic and the Zoroastrian religions 
had already taken shape* One most remarkable conception, 
the idea of law physical and moral as a fixed divine order, was 
formed at a very early date. It is already found in Persian 
proper names at a very early date, possibly 1600 B.c., in the 
form aria^ and it appears in the Rigveda as rita^ and in the 
Avesia in the form aska. 

The time when the people fell into two parts is unknown* 
Some scholars would give it an extremely early date, while 
others assign it to the middle of the second millenium B.c* 

§ 3 , Hindus wrote no formal history at any period ; for the 
early centuries there are no archaeological remains that throw 
any light on the course of events ; nor is any definite informa- 
tion provided by nations outside India ; so that the religious 
and epic literature forms the only sources of information 
available. Yet, though it is impossible to write the history, it 
is possible to learn much about the religion of that early time 
from these ancient books. 

^ It mentions Mitra, Varuna, Indra, Nasatya (i.e. the Asvins) as godst 
Thus the high antiquity of Varuna is assured, 

* Moulton, EZ* 61 ; Bloomfield, RV, 13a ff. 

® Hillebrandr, RL* 11 ; Haug, AB. L 61* 
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In this chapter we deal with the development of the religion 
from the moment when the tribes entered India down to 
the time when the doctrine of transmigration and karma 
arose, and^we divide the whole period into three sections, 
in order to exhibit more clearly the growth of ideas and insti- 
tutions 


i, Rikf I-IX 

§ 4. The Rigveda, the earliest literature of India, is a large 
collection of hymns connected in various ways with the sacri- 
fices, the domestic ceremonies, and the religious speculation 
of the time. These hymns were composed by the invading 
Aryan tribes, at last severed from their brothers who were 
destined to produce Zoroaster and make Persia famous. 
When the earliest hymns were composed, they were settled in 
the territories forming the basin of the upper Indus and its 
tributaries ; but thereafter they gradually spread farther east. 

But ibe invading Ar}’ans, tali in stature and of fair com- 
plexion, did not form the main population. Scattered about 
among them and around them and over the plains of North 
India were innumerable tribes of short, dark people with whom 
they were frequently at war, and whom they called Dasyus 
and Dasas. The hymns of the Rigveda give no indication 
that the Aryan tribes thought of themselves as being strangers 
in India or as being in any way related with another people 
away to the west. They seem to regard themselves as belong- 
ing to the soil on which they live. On the other hand, they 
are certainly very conscious of the differences between them- 
selves and the Dasas, and they regard their hostility towards 
them as not only natural but inevitable. These two races 
i*epresent the chief elements in the ethnology of India to this 
day, and from them and the mutual influence they have 
exercised on each other have come, in the main, the civiliza- 
jtion and the religion of India. In the study of the evolution 
of the religion of India we shall constantly be tempted to give 
our undivided attention to the^ Aryan race and community; 
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but to neglect the large part piayed throughout the hiftory by 
the aborigines is to fail to grasp facts of great sigiilficaiice^ 

§ 5. In the following sentences we combine the few fragments 
of Information given in the hymns about the dark tribes* 
They are said to* have a black skioj and the difference in 
colour {varna) betiveeii them and the fair Aryans is frequently 
referred to. They are called ands^ which probably means 
* noseless ^ Le. snub-nosed* They were arranged in clans; 
they had considerable wealth ; and they built forts for them- 
selvesj frequently on hills ; but there is no reason to think 
that in* civilization they w’^ere at all comparable with the 
Aryam The differences between them and the Aryans 00 
which the hymns lay most stress are religious* The following 
epithets are applied to them s not sacrificing 'j ‘ devoid of 
rites ^ Liddicted to strange m\vs\ * Svithoiit 
devotion ^ ; and they are probably the people referred to as 
sihia-devdk, ‘ those whose god Is & plmiliis ^ As many of 
these people were captured by the Aryans in war and reduced 
to slavery, the word ddsa came to bear the meaning of ' slave \ 

§ 6* The picture which the hymns enable us to form of the 
Aryans shows us an early but not a primitive people ; for they 
had made considerable progress in material civilization. Yet 
they were still a simple race ; for they had neither coinage 
nor writing, and had little idea of number or measure. 
Their trade existed only as barter, the cow being the unit 
of exchange. They lived in wooden houses and built small 
forts on hills, to which they retired when hard pres^ 
in war. 

There was no caste among the Aryan tribes at this time. 
We certainly find a triple division of the people— warriors, 
priests, and commons ; but there was no hard-and-fast law 
prohibiting intermarriage and commanding each son to follow 
his father’s occupation. Yet the aristocratic warriors and 
priests stood out very distinctly from the common people, a*id 
it is only of the aristocracy tljat we have anything like adequate 
information. Though in race, religion, and language the Aryan 
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tribes were one, they had not reached the idea of forming 
themselves into a nation ; nor had they a sovereign or a war- 
leader. Each tribe was independent and had its chief, who 
presided over his people in peace and led them in war. War 
led occasionally to a coalition of tribes. 

Their literature shows that this people had a striking genius 
for language. Alone among all the languages of Indo-European 
speech their tongue, with the cultured literary language known 
as Sanskrit which grew out of it, retains each element in easily 
recognizable form. It has thus proved of very signal service 
to the science of philology. 

§ 7. The Rigveda, which is not only the first monument of 
the Indian genius but the earliest literature produced within 
the Indo-European family of peoples, is a collection of 1,017 
hymns (with eleven extra uncanonical pieces) distributed in 
ten books. Perhaps we shall find our way into the signifi- 
cance of the collection most readily if we attempt to sketch 
the way in which it seems to have come into existence. 

We have seen above that, already in the Indo-Iranian 
period, the exhilarating drink made from the soma-plant 
had been deified, that a special ritual in which this divine 
drink was offered to the gods was in use, and that the singing 
of a hymn was an integral part of the ritual. This is the 
historical tap-root of the JRigveda. The invaders of India 
carried these customs with them, and continued the com- 
position of hymns for the Soma-ritual ki their new country. 
Since the hymn was sung, the priest who sang the hymn was 
called the Singer, UdgairL But poetry and the hymn would 
not be restricted to a single use. Hence a custom arose, 
probably after the Aryans had entered India, that the leading 
priest, the Sacrificer, Hotri, who was responsible for offerings 
made in the fire and for animal-sacrifice, should recite, in 
honour of the god he was worshipping, a poem or hymn of 
praise, Rich. Then, as the ritual increased in detail, an 
assistant was appointed to undertake the manual acts of 
sacrificing {adkvara). He therefore called AdhvaryUy 
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and the recitation of praises became the Hotri's chief duty.^ 
Although the ritual was now divided into three strands, there 
were no distinct orders of priests corresponding to these 
divisions. Each officiant was merely called Hoiri^ Udgdtri^ 
or Ad/ivaryu^ for the time being, according to the duty he 
undertook at the sacrifice.^ 

§ 8, Men believed that the sacrifices were mighty to influence 
the gods and bring down gifts from them. Therefore every 
chieftain and noble among the Aryans was eager to secure 
the help of a skilled priest, and was glad to pay .him hand« 
somejiy for services which brought victory and wealth from 
the gods. Hence we find existing among the people a 
number of priestly families of high standing and influence. 
The priest taught his sons the precious secret lore which 
enabled him by conducting sacrifices in the right way to win 
the favour of the gods for his patrons. It was in these priestly 
families that the composition of hymns to the gods was 
practised. Each priest did his utmost to produce as beautiful 
a hymn as possible, in order to please and move the divinity 
for whom the sacrifice was held. Then the priest taught his 
sons the best hymns he had composed ; so that in each 
family there arose a body of hymns which were greatly 
treasured, and were orally transmitted from father to son, 
along with the directions for the work of the altar. 

Naturally, the priestly families competed for the patremage 
of the greatest chieftains and the wealthiest nobles, and in the 
struggle found the quality of their hymns a matter of vital 
importance. We must thereforjs picture to ourselves a time 
of eager poetic emulation, durfeg which metres, stanzas, and 
refrains were gradually perfected and polished, A very 
digilified and expressive literary dialect was thus gradually 
evolved. This dialect is closely related, it is true, to the 
common vernacular, yet it employs stately words and phrases 

^ Haug, AB. I. 17. 

® Muir, OS 7 \ V. 350, with a reference to a passage in Yaska; Hilk 
brandt, RL. 13. 
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which would rise to the lips only in moments of exaltation, 
and here and there uses well-known and effective archaisms* 
Thus there arose the first literary dialect of India. As time 
went on, the influence of the priests tended to increase. The 
ritual became steadily more complex, and the need of skilled 
sacerdotal help more pressing. Naturally, hymns were 
written for the various festivals, anniversaries, and sacrifices. 
The literature thus tended to become more artificial. The 
hymn prepared for a special sacrifice, and written so as to 
fit into its chief incidents or features, would be more appro- 
priate, but probably less inspired than a hymn arising from 
a spontaneous outburst of religious feeling. 

How the father taught his sons the family heritage of 
technical lore and hymns we do not know. Each experienced 
priest probably conducted a sort of rudimentary school for 
the benefit of hfs sons and nephews, in which he taught them 
orally all the hymns and priestly lore traditional in the 
family.^ 

§9, The Rigveda"^ preserves seven groups of hymns which 
belonged to as many families. Each of these bears the name 
of a patriarch,^ and to him in each case most of the hymns in 
the family collection are ascribed. As authors of hymns these 
patriarchs are called Rishis, seers. The names of the eponym 
Rishis of the seven families are : Gritsamada, Visvamitra, 
Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja, Vasishtha, Kanva. There were 
other families which possessed hymns, but, clearly, these 
seven were the most famous of all. It seems certain that 
these family collections grew up gradually and that ofiany 
singers contributed to each collection ; for each family was 
as it were a distinct school of poetry. 

But a moment came when, by some means or other^ the 
hymn-collections belonging to the six families named first 

VIL 103. 

* For the growth of the J^ik see Macdonell, 40 If. 

® That is, is spoken of as the Atri book, the Vasishtha book, &:c., because 
the name in each case occurs in many of the hymns of the book as the 
of the seer or of the family of whioh^he is the spokesman. 
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above were all taught together in a single school* Each 
collection was still kept distinct; but the collections were 
taught in. order, the one after the other^ to the same pupils^ 
instead of being each retained and handed down in a single 
family. There was thus formed the body of poetry now con- 
tained in Books II-VII of the Rigveda. How this unification 
was effected we do not know. The emergence of a very 
powerful chieftain, determisied at all costs to have the whole 
of the best poetry at the command of his own chief priest^ 
would account for it ; and as the Brahmanic culture first took 
definite shape in the holy land of Kurukshetra, the land of 
the Kurus, the modern Sirhind, one is tempted to think that 
it was some vigorous Kuru prince who commanded that the 
hymns of the six families should all be taught together ; but 
there is no distinct evidence* 

When brought together in the school, the six collections 
seem to have been taught In ascending order, each succeeding 
collection containing more hymns than its predecessor : but 
later interpolations, by increasing the number of the 
irregularly, have somewhat disturbed the arrangements The 
hymns in each of the six collections are in the main arranged 
according to a common method. They are distributed in 
groups according to the gods they are addressed to, and 
within each of these groups they are arranged in descending 
order according to the number of stanzas each contains. 

§ lo* Later, a large number of hymns disposed in nine 
groups was introduced into the school. Each group was 
believed to be the work of one poet ^ or family, all the nine 
being quite distinct from the six already mentioned. These 
hymns were given the first place in the whole body of 
literature belonging to the school, being taught before the 
six original collections. They now form the latter half of 
Book I of the Rigveda, beginning with the fifty-first hymn. 
The whole collection now amounted to Ib -f II-^VIL 

^ The names are Savya, N^dhas, Parasara, Gotama, Kutsa, Kakshfvan, 
Paruchchhepa, Dirghatainas, Agastya. 
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Still later two further additions were made to the hymn 
material of the school. As these two collections each contain 
a large number of hymns from the last of the seven famous 
families mentioned above/ the family of Kanva, and have 
also a number of common features, it is likely that they had 
a common origin, and were introduced to the great school at 
the same time. One group was prefixed to the old material, 
the other affixed. So that the body of sacred poetry now 
stood thus : la -f Ib + II^VII 4- VIIL 

Then the ninth book came into existence. It consists 
exclusively of Soma hymns dedicated to Soma Pavarnana, 
‘clearly-flowing Soma'. Hymns which belonged to each of 
the seven great families represented in Books II-VIII are 
gathered together here. This collection is thus a sort of 
preliminary Samaveda. Though collected later than the 
hymns of Books I-VIII, the hymns of Book IX are perhaps 
as early as any in the whole collection. 

It is probable that by this time the whole body of hymns 
of praise (nchas)^ regarded by the priests as precious know- 
ledge {veda)i was called Rigveda. 

We now attempt to understand in oiitline the religion 
reflected in Books I-IX of the Rik, 

§ XI. The following are the names of most of the noticeable 
gods of the Aryans, disposed as the people were accustomed 
to arrange them, in three categories, according as their function 
was exercised upon earth, in the region of the air, or in the 
heaven of light : 

Lower gods \ Agni, Soma. 

Middle goSs: Indra, Maruts, Rudra, Parjanya, Vayu, the 
Ribhus. 

Upper gods: Vishnu, Surya, Savitri, Pushan, the Asvins, 
Ushas, Aditi and her three sons, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman. 
But these three lists are not exhaustive. Several other divinities 
are named ; waters, rivers, and mountains are recognized as 
divine*; and tools and implements, especially the sacrificial 
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implements, receive adoration and are expected to hear and 
answer prayer. 

Indra is the most prominent god in the ^igveda ; for more 
than one-fourth of the hymns are dedicated to him. He is 
primarily the regent of the sky. Young and strong, brilliant 
as the sun, ruddy and golden, he comes riding in his far- 
shining car to the sacrifice, eats the flesh of bulls and buffaloes, 
drinks vast quantities of soma, and listens to the hymns 
recited and chanted in his honour. These stimulate his vital 
energies and rouse him to his utmost courage. He then assails 
with thunderbolt and lightning-flash the malevolent demons 
who keep the rain locked up and swiftly defeats them. The 
cloud-castles are stormed, and the waters, set free, rush down 
in fierce torrents on the earth. Naturally this heavenly 
warrior became the national god of the Aryan invaders. He 
is praised as the monarch of heaven and earth, the controller 
of the destinies of men, and the friend and helper of those 
who offer him sacrifice. 

Agni and Soma, who come next after Indra in prominence 
in the Rigveda, are also nature-divinities, the one Fire, the 
other the intoxicating drink made from the soma-plant ; but 
they both owe their great position to their connexion with 
the ritual. The two chief forms of sacrificing were the 
offering of milk, butter, grain, and flesh in the altar-fire, and 
the setting out of great bowls of soma on the sacred grass for 
the gods to drink. Since through the fire the offerings are 
presented to the gods, Agni is the great priest of the gods. 
Soma lives in the divine plant of that name which is the drink 
of the gods in heaven, and which, transplanted to earth, 
exhilarates man and delights all the gods at the sacrifices. 
Both gods are spoken of as doing the work of creator and 
upholder of the universe. The hymns of the ninth book were 
sung at the sacrifices in honour of Soma. 

Vanina is the noblest figure in the Rigveda. He is con- 
nected with the day-sky, the night-sky, and the waters." But 
he has lofty cosmical functions as well. He upholds heaven 
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and eartli, and be is the supporter of all beings. He wieids 
all the powers of fita, i.e. divine law, both physical and 
moral ; therefore his ordinances are fixed and can never be 
shaken. All natural things are subject to them, and he 
watches to see whether men obey his lofty laws. He rewards 
the righteous, punishes the wrongdoer (frequently with 
dropsy), and releases the sinner from his sin when he come.® 
with praj^er and oblation. He is the wise guardian of 
immortality. 

But the most significant trait in his character is this, that he 
is always righteous. We have already seen that Varuna is the 
Vedic counterpart of Ahura Mazdah of the religion of Zoro- 
aster. He must have been a god of distinctly ethical character 
in the period before the Indo-Iranian people fell apart, and In 
his prominence in the Rigveda and in the lofty attributes 
which he wears we must see evidence of an Indian development 
parallel 'to Zoroaster’s selection of Mazdah to be the one god 
of his high ethical monotheism. It begins to look as if the 
two movements may have been roughly contemporaneous ; for 
scholars are more and more inclined to assign to Zoroaster 
a date about loco B.c. rather than the traditional date of 
doo B.C.* But Varuna failed to reach supremacy ; the warrior 
Indra became the leading divinity of the Rigveda ; and India 
failed to develop an ethical theism. 

The religion of the Rigveda is probably the most interest- 
ing polytheism reflected in any literature. It certainly has 
not the grace and charm of the pantheon of the Homeric 
poems; buit it stands nearer the origin of the gods, and 
enables us to see them at the most significant stage of their 
evolution. All the great, and nearly all the minor gods, are 
deified natural phenomena, and the interest of the presentation 
springs from the fact that they are still identified with those 
glorious things and yet are distinguished from them. They 
are s^ill thought of as being actually dawn, sun, moon, sky, 
rain, wind, thunder, fire; men actually offer sacrifice to the 
* Mouiton, TM, 6 > 13 ; Olclenberg, LU. 4. 
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reddening dawn, to the sun as he mounts the heavensj and to 
the crackling fire on the hearth ; yet each god is conceived as 
a glorious living being who has his home in heaven, and who 
comes sailing in his far-shining car to the sacrifice and sits 
down on the sacred grass to hear his own praises recited and 
sung and to receive the oflferings. Further, each divinity is 
held to have influence on things far beyond that phase of the 
physical world which is his source. He is believed to be able 
to give his worshippers blessings of many kinds, victory, 
prosperity, cattle, wealth, children. The greatest gods are 
connected with the creation and upholding of the world, and 
Varuria holds in his hands all divine law, -both physical and 
moral. This ambiguous position then — each glittering god 
still struggling to release his gorgeous wings from the clinging 
chrysalis of his natural source — gives them their peculiar 
charm and interest, and shows us mythology in the making ; 
but it also prevents the development of distinct personality in 
the gods and makes them natural rather than moral beings. 

Though there is much superstition in the Rigveda^ and even 
the great gods, with the exception of Varuna, are not beings 
of holy character, yet the black arts are held in check, and 
human sacrifices, cruel rites, eroticism, and other horrors are 
noticeably absent. The religion is, on the whole, a healthy, 
happy system. Neither asceticism nor austerity, neither 
pessimism nor philosophy, disturbs the sunshine of that early 
day. 

§ 12. The worship reflected in the hymns circles round the 
great sacrifices, which are to be carefully distinguished from 
the simple oblations which each householder offered in the 
household fire daily. The great sacrifices were not public 
acts of worship attended by all the people, like the sacrifices 
of Israel, of Greece, or of Rome. 

A chieftain, a noble, or any other wealthy man simply 
employed the necessary priests and had the rites carried out 
for himself. A sacrifice held by a chieftain would have^a sort 
of public significance, if Jt was intended to secure prosperity 
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for his rule or victory in war ; yet, even in that case, it was 
a personal act, and benefited, in the first instance, the sacrificer 
and his family alone. 

The sacrifices were held in the open air or in a shed erected 
for the purpose near the house of the sacrificer. No temples 
or sacred places existed in those days. The word vedi, L e. 
altar, seems to denote in the Rigveda the area on which the 
rite was carried out. It was strewn with sacred grass, that 
the gods might come and sit down on it. Upon the vedi the 
oblations were laid out ; and there also were the sacred fires 
prepared. The chief oblations were milk, melted butter, grain,, 
and cakes. The Adhvaryu shed them on the fire and muttered 
his formulae the while. At certain points in the ceremonies 
the Hotri recited hymns. 

In the Soma-sacrifice the priests brought the twigs of the 
soma plant, expressed the juice with the press-stones, purified 
it, mixed it with milk, and then poured it into basins and set 
it out on the altar for the gods to drink. The soma-hymns 
were sung by the Udgatri while the Adhvaryu was busy with 
these ritual acts. The sacrificer, being by the ritBs admitted 
to the company of the gods, then drank of the divine beverage, 
and was thereby made a new man.’^ The priest also drank of 
the soma. . 

Animal sacrifice — the goat, the ox, the cow, the ram, or the 
horse — accompanied both the fire-oblations and the soma-rites. 
The animals were killed and cut up according to rule, and 
pieces were laid out on the altar, while certain parts were 
burned in the fire. The horse-sacrifice had already a liighly 
developed ritual, several hymns specially composed for it being 
found in the Rik? The flesh was divided between the sacrificer 
and the priests. 

Without the help of sTcilled priests, these great sacrifices 
were quite impossible. Hence an advanced sacerdotal train- 
ing already existed, and is alluded to in the hymns. By the 
time ^lie nine books of the ^ik were gathered, the priests 
* Haug, AB , I, 6o. » I. 162, 163 : IV. 38, 39, 40. 
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formed a distinct profession, though they had not yet developed 
into a caste. 

§ 13. The boons which the worshippers ask for are in most 
cases material blessings, prosperity, wealth, cattle, rich crops, 
chariots, wives, children, health, long life, protection from 
danger, victory in war, and rich spoil Yet not infrequently 
immortality is prayed for. There are also numerous prayers 
for release from sin and its consequences. Usually sacrifice, 
a hymn, or faithful worship, is made the ground forthe gift 
of pardon and health, but once or twice something approach** 
ing real penitence appears. Yet the overwhelming impression 
made by the Rigveda is that the spirit of religion is worldly 
and indeed tends to be mercenary. 

§ 14. There are many passages in which the highest cosmical 
and divine functions are attributed to Indra, or Agni, or Soma, 
or some other god. How was it possible to attribute these 
lofty powers now to one god, now to another ? To describe 
this pose of mind Max Muller coined the word Henotheism, 
the elevation to supremacy of one god at a time. While the 
poet invokes the god, he is to him the only possible Supreme, 
and he does not stint his praises by any thought of another ; 
yet the following day he may ascribe the same lofty powers to 
a second divinity. To this may be added the thought that, 
monotheism being the only fully rational faith, the human 
mind, in proportion to its purity, reverence, and openness, is 
unconsciously drawn towards it. But we must also recognize 
that the gods of the Rigveda do not stand out in clear indivi- 
duality and distinctness the one from the other. They are 
personifications of nature, lack character, and tend to melt 
into one another. 

ii, X; Saman; Early Yajtis. 

§ 15. There followed a considerable interval of time during 
which these nine books were used as the hymn-book of the 
tribes. The life of the people was expanding, and they ^t*ere 
extending their hold on the country. They had now reached 
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the upper waters of the Jumna ; and the fertile band of 
country between the Jumna and the Ganges was being 
occupied farther and farther south. Many of the better 
aboriginal tribes had beeri brought into friendly relations with 
the Aryans, and were settling down beside them to serve as 
labourers or as household servants. These accepted aborigines 
were called Sudras. The position of the priests was steadily 
becoming more prominent and assured. In consequence, 
social distinctions were becoming deeper and more marked. 
The priests were more and more unwilling to intermarry with 
the other classes; and the Aryan community as a whole 
wished to avoid mixture with aboriginals, both those accepted 
as Sudras and those excluded as Outcastes. 

The power of the priests over the gods was more and more 
recognized, their services more highly appreciated. Hence 
they were now frequently asked to assist in marriage and 
funeral ceremonies, which in earlier days were conducted 
entirely by the house-father himself, and to perform certain 
magic rites for individuals, both men and women. Religious 
unrest was producing philosophical speculation and also 
a tendency tp the practice of austerities. Naturally this 
varied and growing activity led to the composition of new 
hymns. Many of them were meant for the old sacrifices, 
others for use at weddings, funerals, and the feast in com- 
memoration of the fathers ; some dealt with those religious 
and philosophical questions which were beginning to trouble 
the advancing community ; and others were composed for use 
as incantations in sorcery and magic. 

§ i6, Fipaily, some scholar gathered together a very varied 
collection of 191 pieces, and it was introduced into the 
schools and taught as the last section of the oral curriculum of 
hymns. There were now ten groups of hymns, the ten books 
of the Rigveda* As the first book also contains 191 hymns, 
the whole became a noble series of ten collections, the first 
ancis the last balancing each other in the number of their 
hymns. There can be no doubt that the hymns of the tenth 
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book belong to several different periods. Some of them are 
quite old ; most are clearly subsequent to the hymns of the 
first nine books ; and a few are very late indeed. The 
ninetieth hymn, usually called the Hymn of Creation, contains 
a number of developed philosophical concepts, refers to the 
Caste system, and mentions the names of at least three of the 
Vedas. Thus we must recognize that, when the collection 
wa^ completed, the Sajuaveda and the Yajurveda were already 
in existence, at least in some primitive form, and that the 
Caste system was at least taking shape. 

§ 1 7. The interpretation of the Rigveda is not yet scientifi- 
cally certain in all respects. No ancient commentary on the 
whole work has come down to us, though there are manuals 
dealing with certain groups of phenomena, which date fron 
500 B. C. or earlier. The earliest commentary preserved on the 
text as a whole was written in the fourteenth century, by the 
great scholar Sayana. Thus there need be no surprise if 
there are many passages in the hymns which are still incom* 
prehensible. 

The age of the Rigveda is still very uncertain. Max 
Muller in his Ancient Sanskrit Literature^ published in 1:859, 
suggested laco to 1000 B.c. as the lowest limits that could be 
postulated for the composition of the Vedic hymns, and 1000 
to 800 B.C. for the formation of the collections. Others are 
inclined to believe that longer time is required for the develop- 
ment ; while a few are convinced that the hymns imply the 
lapse of thousands of years. Scholars seem to incline towards 
Miilleris dates rather than to these extreme figures.^ 

§18. With the increasing elaboration of the sacrifices, and 
the consequent emergence of many new duties for the priests, 
division of labour became unavoidable. It proved more and 
more necessary that a man should restrict himself to the 
functions of a Hoiri, an Udgatri^ or an Adhvarya^ instead of 

^ Miiller, ASL. 572 j MaccUmell, Winternitz, L 2460 '.; 

Thibaut, Hhuiustan Re^nezif, Jan. 1904; Jacobi, JRAS\ 1909, 7»t| 
01denberg,//\*.r-i6*. 1909, 1095 ; TS. I. clxvi; JRAS, 1909, iioo. 
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attempting to become proficient in all three. Hence the need 
for a distinct education for each type of priest made itself felt. 
Perhaps in the formation of the ninth book of the Rik, which 
consists exclusively of Soma-hymns, we may trace the 
beginnings of the movement. But a time came when some- 
thing more was required. 

In the case of the man who sang the strophes at the Soma- 
sacrifice, the Udgatri, two forms of training were required. 
He had to learn to sing, readily and accurately, all the tunes 
that were used in the many distinct Soma-sacrifices, and he had 
also to know which strophes were required for each sacrifice 
and in what order they were sung. Therefore, that the young 
priest might master all the tunes thoroughly and have any one 
at command at any moment, each was connected with a single 
stanza of the right metre, and the teacher made his pupils 
sing it over and over again, until tune and stanza were firmly 
imprinted, in indissoluble association, in the memory. In the 
Kauthuma school at least, the Udgatri student was taught 585 
tunes, married to as many single verses. The whole collection 
of stanzas was called the Archika^ i. e. the book of praises. 
For mnemonic reasons, the stanzas are arranged in several 
groups according to the deities to whom they are 
dedicated, and the groups are subdivided into sets of ten. 
Then the strophes used in the ritual of the Soma-sacrifice were 
arraaged in the order in which they were sung, and were 
tapght to Udgatri students in this form instead of the Rigveda. 
The practical value of this step will be at once apparent. The 
young priest, in committing the strophes to memory, learnt 
also at which sacrifices and at what point in each sacrifice 
tiiey were used. There are 400 strophes in the collection, the 
great majority consisting of three stanzas each, the whole 
comprising stanzas. This collection was called the 

Vtiararckika^ or second praise-book. All the stanzas contained 
in ttie two Archikas, with the exception of seventy-five, are 
tal^en from the Rigmda ; so that, fsom the point of view of the 
hymns^ these books are of little interest in comparison with 
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the Rik, These two, the musical collection and the sacrificial 
liturgy, were taught in special schools; and, since the knowledge, 
veda^ which they taught was the songs or chants, sdmdni, 
required for the sacrifice, it was called the Sdmaveda^ and the 
schools were called schools of the Smnaveda. In those early 
days the music, as well as the stanzas, was taught orally; but, 
at a considerably later date, when writing began to be used 
in the schools for various purposes, tune-books, called £:dnas, 
were prepared. In these the tunes were indicated by a system 
of musical notes, and the words of the hymns were set down 
precisely as they were sung, with many vowels ^prolonged, 
many syllables repeated, and other extra-textual syllables 
interpolated at various places. These interpolated syllables, 
called stobhas^ praises — e. g, kun^ hin^ hai^ haUy koyi, huva, hoi^ 
&c. — are the exact counterpart of the jubila interpolated in 
Plain^song in the ninth and tenth centuries.^ There were two 
ganas connected with the Arckika, one Grdmageyagdna^ for 
use in the village, the other Aranyagdna^ for use in the case 
of those texts which, for one reason or another, were held so 
sacred as to be sung only in the seclusion of the forest. 

§ 19. From the earliest days it had been customary for the 
sacrificer, the Hotri, to accompany each ritual-act of the 
sacrifice with some short phrase, either to indicate its signi- 
ficance, its purpose, or the god for whom it was meant, or to 
invoke some blessing with it, or to prevent the act from having 
a dangerous result. The priest muttered these phrases, taking 
care that he should not be overheard. They were of the 
nature of incantations and dedications rather than prayer and 
praise. When the recitation of hymns of praise became the 
chief duty of the Hotri priest, and the working-priest, the 
Adhvaryu, was appointed to do the manual acts, the latter 
naturally took over also the duty of muttering these ritual 
formulae : the name is yajns^ plural yajtmtshL Rather later 
still, it became customary for the Adhvaryu to utter, 
certain points in the ritual, in addition to the old formulae, 
^ F ox Strang ways, Music of Hindusim^ 255, 
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praises and prayers consisting of stanzas taken from hymns of 
the Rigveda or from other sources* 

Probably about the time when the schools of the Sdmaveda 
came into existence, or rather later, the training of the Adh- 
varyu took a fixed traditional form in special schools conducted 
for the purpose. The essential part of the tradition was the 
body of ritual formulae in prose and the prayers in verse 
which accompanied the ritual acts; but detailed instruction, 
in one form or another, must have been also given about the 
ritual acts themselves. The mass of material having for its 
nucleus the iQxmxx\dL.^^ yajumshi^ which accompanied the ritual, 
gave the Adhvaryu the knowledge, veda^ necessary for his 
work, and was therefore called Yajurveda. 

§ 20 . The formation of these’ special schools for Udgatris and 
Adhvaryus necessarily led to the old schools of the Rigveda 
becoming special training-schools for the Hotri priests. We 
must also conclude that, from the time of the rise of these 
new schools, there were three distinct orders of priests ; but 
there was no rule precluding a priest from exercising the 
functions of two, or even of all the three orders, provided he 
had acquired the necessary training. The mass of men, 
however, would be content with the curriculum of a single 
school. By this time the priests had become a closed caste 
and called themselves Brahmans. Each Brahman priest 
received his education in one of the three types of schools 
ai d was known thereafter as a member of the school. 

§ 21. In our first survey we dealt with the first nine books 
ol the Rik ; so that the fresh literature which we now examine 
is the tenth book of the Rik, the Saman and the priginal 
Yajurveda. For practical purposes we may take Books I- 
XVIII of the White Yajns as representing, with fair accuracy, 
the extent of the original work. Since nearly the whole text 
of the Sdmaveda is taken unchanged from the Rik, it is not 
so much importance as the other two sources. The most 
prominent features of the new situation are these : the com- 
munity is now sharply dividecf into four groups by caste 
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distinctions — Brahmans^ Kshatriyas, VaiiSyas, Sudras ; and 
there are three orders of priests, each possessing a Veda 
taught in schools belonging to the order* The religion 
reflected in the literature is wider and more varied than it 
appeared in the glimpse we had in the Rik^ The 

prose formulae muttered by the Adhvaryu in accompaniment 
to the ritual acts are clearly a very old constituent of the 
cult, older indeed than the hymns ; but the actual formulae 
contained in the Yajurveda are probably of very varied age : 
some may be very old, others quite new ; so that we must be 
cautious about attributing the whole to very early limes. But, 
although the individual phrases are of indeterminate age, the 
fundamental thought involved in them, especially the magic 
character of the whole system, is clearly old. With this agrees 
the magic power attributed to the tunes sung by the Udgatri 
priests, and to the metres of the hymns. Hence the presence 
in the tenth book of the Rigveda of a considerable number 
of incantations for use in private magic rites probably does 
not indicate any new access of faith in these operations, but 
merely an increased willingness on the part of priests trained 
in the schools to officiate in these ceremonies* The priests 
are more prominent than ever ; for they are now an organized 
body, the chief of the four castes, and are believed to wield 
almost limitless supernatural power. The pantheon has not 
changed materially in the interval ; but priestly authority and 
magical conceptions seem to be gradually weakening the 
position of the gods, and there is evidence of the existence of 
considerable religious unrest and scepticism and ef various 
efforts made to cope with it. 

The gods and their attributes appear in our source in all 
essentials the same as they do in the first nine books of the 
Rigveda \ yet certain changes are visible. A few new gods 
make their appearance; some divinities, notably Varuna, 

and Parjanyay receive less attention than formerly, wHIe 
others have risen to new prominence. Of these the most 
noteworthy are VisJmu and Rndra^ who have already begun 
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that mysterious upward movement, which gradually raised 
them above all their Vedic compeers, and made them the 
two supreme divinities of modern Hinduism. So far as our 
evidence goes, it would seem as if Vishnu owed his first 
elevation to his being identified with the sacrifice by the 
Adhvaryu priests. In that sense his name occurs in hundreds 
of passages in the Yajurveda, One of the more prominent 
elements of the same work is the ^atariidrlya, a famous hymn 
of praise to Rudra, which is decisive evidence of his growing 
importance. 

4 22^ The existence of the three Vedas enables us to get 
a more vivid idea of the sacrifices which formed almost the 
whole cult of the gods. The great sacrifices were either 
obligatory or voluntary. Of the obligatory rites the most 
noteworthy were the New Moon and the Full Moon sacrifices 
and the sacrifice to Ancestors observed every month, and 
a few similar observances which occurred less often. Of the 
voluntary ceremonies the most elaborate and expensive were 
the Soma-sacrifices. The A^vamedha or Horse-sacrifice was 
meant to secure all blessings for a prince, including even 
Imperial sway. Another type of ceremony, which any wealthy 
man might undertake, was the Agnichayana, or the building of 
a fire altar of great elaboration of design. 

§ 23. There are a number of hymns in the tenth book of the 
Rik^ which seem to have been taught in the schools with 
a view to being used in the contests of wit which closed the 
sacrifices. There are two collections of riddles, and about 
a dozm dialogues ; but the largest and most interesting group 
are speculative pieces springing from the new religious 
situation. One is a hymn in praise of faith, one describes 
the ascetic, and another deals with tqpas or self-mortification, 
while the remainder, eleven in number, form the fountain- 
head of Indian philosophy. In our first survey we learned 
th^ priests trained in the schools had begun to practise 
private magic and to use certain hymns contained in the 
Rigveda as spells. By the time. the tenth book was compiled 
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things had gone farther ; a large number of incantations are 
included in it. 

There is no hint of the doctrine of transmigration in our 
sources. Men live and die once. They pray that they may 
live a hundred autumns. When good men die, Yama guides 
them to his heavenly home and there they live in immortality 
and joy. They are then called the Fathers. 

iii. Brahinmtas^ A tharvan^ Aranyakas^ 

% 2,4. We have already seen that a number of spells for use 
in magic are contained in the Rzk. The character of these 
poems proves that the old-world incantations which the Aryans, 
in common with other Indo-European peoples, had been accus- 
tomed to use had, in the main at least, given way before 
a new type of spell, written in polished language and metre, 
on the model of the hymns to the gods. Doubtless, hundreds 
of these were being used by sorcerers, exorcists, and magicians, 
although only a few found their way into the hymn-book of 
the priests ; and the process of composition continued after 
the canon of the Rigveda was closed. The incantation- 
priest had no lack of wealthy clients ready to pay well for his 
magic arts and poetical charms instinct with supernatural 
power. Hence numerous hymns from the Rigveda were 
turned to these purposes ; philosophic poems were perverted 
to more mysterious uses, their sounding phrases and incom- 
prehensible concepts rendering them most formidable to the 
ear; and many new incantations were composed to fit into 
the detailed ritual of magic, both black and white. The man 
of muttered charms was usually summoned also to do the 
priestly duties in the domestic ceremonies, which were observed 
at the time of birth, marriage, death, and such like. 

§ ^5. Then, during the period of the Bralmanas^ a school 
was formed for the traming of this class of priests, and quite 
naturally a great collection of these incantations was made 
the text-book of the school This text-book is the Aiharva^ 
veda.. It. has come down to us in two recensions, named 
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Saunahlya and Paippaldda, The former is the text in 
ordinary use, and it alone has been edited, translated, and 
examined in detail A single birch -bark manuscript of the 
Paippalada was found iii Kashmir in 1874, and a facsimile 
reproduction has been published. There is a good deal of 
difference between the two recensions in the way in which 
the hymns are arranged ; and about one-eighth or one-ninth 
of the contents of the Paippalada MS. is fresh material, found 
neither in the Saunakiya recension nor in any other Vcdic 
collection* Since so little investigation has been carried out 
on the new text, we shall confine our attention to the Sauna- 
kiya or Vulgate. 

It is probable that the Atharvavcda was built up to its 
present proportions in various stages, but we do not know 
the history. Each of the two recensions consists of twenty 
books, but the order by no means corresponds. In the 
Vulgate it is clear that Books XIX and XX are late additions. 
Books I to XVIII fall into three divisions. The first covers 
Book.s I to VII, and consists in the main of short hymns, 
arranged in accordance with the number of stanzas they 
contain, and without reference to their subject-matter. The 
second contains Books VIII to XII and consists of long 
hymns on miscellaneous subjects. In the third division, 
Books XIII to XVIII, each book consists of hymns which 
are marked by essential unit> of subject. Various attempts 
have been made to decide how these three groups were 
brought together, but no unanimity has yet been reatched. 

Scholars point out that a number of the shorter spells of 
the Atharvaveda agree in purpose and method, and to some 
extent also in form, with charms found in the folk-lore of 
other nations of the Indo-European race ; so that tne roots 
of the practices of this Veda go very far back inueed. About 
1,200 of the 6,000 stanzas contained in the work are taken 
frepn the Rigveda. But the bulk of the fresh material is of 
l^ter origin.^ Part of it is in prose, the rest in verse. The 
^ So Oldenberg, RV, 1$: Keith agrees. 
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compilation of the eighteen books took place long after the 
completion of the Rigveda^ during the period of the 
Brahmanas, 

For a long time the Atharvan collection held a very 
humble position as compared with the three sacrificial Vedas* 
It was not accepted as a Veda at all. The traytvidya^ triple 
knowledge, was all that men recognized. Tp this day in 
certain parts of South India it is almost unknown. 

§ 126. The priestly schools soon became great and learned 
associations each with a splendid reputation. The student 
had first of all to learn the Veda of his school with perfect 
accuracy from the lips of his teacher. He had then, in the 
second place, to receive a great deal of instiuction as to his 
duties at the altar, and numerous explanations of the meaning 
of the hymns, the ritual acts, and such like. The instructions 
were called vidhi^ the explanations arihavdda. For some 
time these lectures were given by the teacher in an unfettered 
way in his own language ; but gradually in each school the 
material took more definite form, and finally w^as handed 
down in stereotyped language from teacher to pupil, genera- 
tion after generation. Naturally, it was in prose. Every 
piece of instruction of this type was called a Brdhmana^ either 
as being the utterance of a Brahman, or as an exposition of 
religious truth {brahman). In contrast with these Brahmanas, 
the hymns and prose formulae which were recited, sung, or 
muttered during the sacrifices were called mantras. The 
word mantra means originally religious thought, prayer, 
sacred utterance, but from an early date it also implied that 
the text was a weapon of supernatural power. 

Since these Brahmana lectures were expositions of the 
sacrifice, the hymns, and the prayers, the teachers of the 
Yajtirveda took the very natural course of inserting them at 
various points among the material on which they were meant 
to throw light. In the schools of the Rtk and the 
however, this course was^not followed. The teachers were 
probably so impressed with the divine character of the hymn- 
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collections that they felt they could not disturb the sacred 
arrangement of the text. In any case in both these schools 
the expository lectures were gathered into a separate collection, 
which was called Brdhmana, 

Then the teachers of the Vajasaneya school of the Yajttrveda 
were led by this example to a similar course. They separated 
out all the Brahmana sections from the sacrificial formulae and 
the verses of their Veda, and formed a Veda and a Brahmana 
out of them. In this way the schools of the Yajurveda fell 
into two groups, and the old mixed collection of mantras and 
Brahmanas was called the Black Yajus^ while the new unmixed 
collection of hymns with its separate Brahmana was called 
the White Yajus. As the Brahmana material in each school 
was constantly growing, the Veda as handed down in the 
various schools of the Black Yajus soon showed considerable 
differences. It has come down to us in four distinct forms 
called Saihhitds, See table below. 

At a later date one of these schools of the Black Yajus^ the 
Taittiriyas, followed the common practice thus far that, on the 
formation of a fresh body of Brahmana material, they did not 
introduce it into the already mixed Veda, but formed it into 
a separate Brahmana. This new book is really a continuation 
of the Brahmana material within the Sarhhita of the school. 

The continued branching of the schools, and the constant 
addition of fresh Brahmana material to the old, must have led 
in the long run to the existence of a very large number of 
Brahrnanas, differing more or less from one another. In the 
chances and changes of history, much of this literature has 
been lost, ^hus, what survives to-day is but a small part of 
what once existed. The following table shows the various 
Sariihitas of the Yajurveda which contain Brahmana material, 
and also the ancient Brahrnanas : 
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SAlftHlTAS AND BRAHMANAS 


Schools* 

Samhitas containing 
BrUhmana material* 

BrUhmanas* 

A. Rigveda 

1, The Aitareyins 

2. The Kaushitakins 

B. Sarnaveda 

1. The Tandins 

2. The Talavakaras 


1. Aitareya , 

2. KaushUaki or Sank- 

hayana 

1, a* PaHchavimsa 
h* Shadvifhsa 

c* Chkandogya 

2. Jahniniya or Tala* 

vakdra (including 
Upanishad B* and 
Arskeya Bl) 

C. Yajurveda 



1. The Kathakas 

2. The Kapishthala- 
Kathas 

3. TheMaitrayanlyas 

1. Kathcrka 

2. Kapishthala-Katha 

3. Maiirayanl 

I. Kdthaka^^xtsex\td.m 
part in the Taittirlya 
A r any aka 

4. The Taittiriyas 

5. The Vajasaneyins 

4. Taittirlya 

4. llaitiiriya 

5. Satapatha 


§ %*], One’s first reading of a Brahmana is an extraordinary 
experience. It seems as if the men who composed these 
interminable gossiping lectures had left realities far behind 
them, and were living in a dreary realm of shadowy gods and 
men and topsy-turvy morality and religion, in which nothing 
belongs to the world we know except the sacrificial meats and 
drinks and the fees paid to the priestly dreamers. Yet in the 
midst of this waste of arid ritualism and childish speculation 
one finds the beginnings of grammar, of astronomy, of etymo- 
logy, and of the philosophy of the Atvian. There are also 
legends and narratives which are forerunners of the Epic, and 
numerous rules of conduct out of which finally arose the 
Hindu dharma. The Indian mind was by no means dead, 
although sacerdotalism was drunk with supremacy and in its 
folly and arrogance was hastening the day of revolt. 

§ a8. In addition to tKe Brahmana portions of the Black 
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Yajzirveda^ only the following six Brahmanas are ritual text- 
books of importance: Aitareyay Kanshliaki^ Panckavimiay, 
Talavakdra^ Taiitiriyay ^atapatha. The Shadvimsa is an 
appendix to the Panchavhhsay and the Chhdndogya deals only 
with domestic rites* It is impossible to set down this mass of 
material in strict chronological order, because each Brahmana 
is a collection of pieces of different age and origin ; yet, if we 
omit the Kapishihala-Katha Smnhitd and the Kdthaka B.y 
which have survived only in fragments, the following repre- 
sents, on the whole, the order in which these books arose : 
I. The Maiirdyam^ Kdthaka^ and Taittirlya Samhitas, which 
cannot be safely arranged in any chronological order ; 3- the 
Aitareya Brahmana \ 3* tho Panc/iavimsa; 4. the Taittirlya \ 
5. the Jaimintya\ 6 , the Kaushitakii 7, the ^atapatha. 

§ 39. To the Brahmanas there are appended chapters, 
written in the main in Brahmana language and style, but 
differing somewhat in contents. Usually these chapters begin 
with material scarcely distinguishable from the Brahmana 
itself, but gradually shade off through mystic allegory into 
philosophic speculation. Usually the ritualistic and allegorical 
parts are called Aranyaka, and the philosophic, Upanishad ; 
but sometime^ tho whole receives the title Upanishad. The 
Upanishads will be dealt with in our next chapter; for in them 
first appears the mighty doctrine of transmigration and karma ; 
but we consider the Aranyakas here. Parts of these ‘ Forest- 
treatises ' (from aranya^ forest) describe the ritual and give 
incidental mystic explanations, and are thus indistinguishable 
from Brahmgina teaching, except that here and there we meet 
chapters which add stringent rules to the effect that the rites 
are to be kept secret and eaxTied out "only for certain persons. 
Similar secrecy is sometimes enjoined in the Upanishads. 
Side by side with these are found chapters which are exclu- 
sively given up to allegorical expositions of the ritual, and are 
clear^ meant not for ritual use but for meditation. Finally 
there are passages which teach the student to practise medita- 
tion on the allegorical meaning of certain sacrifices instead of 
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the actual performance of the ritual In none of these ritual- 
istic or allegorical chapters is the doctrine of transmigration 
and, karma taught. 

§ 30. All scholars agree that the Aranyakas were meant to 
be studied in the forest.^ But who were the men who studied 
them ? During the time when the Brahmanas were coming 
into being, an order of hermits who resided in the forests of 
Indja appeared. They gat^e up ail the business of the world 
and devoted themselves to a religious life. Their practice in 
general had three aspects, tafas^ L e. austerities, sacrifice, and 
meditation ; but there was more than one rule, so that practice 
varied considerably. In some cases sacrifice was given up 
altogether ; and the great and elaborate sacrifices must have 
been always impossible. These facts about the order are 
taken from the Dharmasutras.^ Very vivid pictures of the 
life occur in the Ramayana^ agreeing perfectly with what has 
just been said. When a student had completed his education, 
he was allowed either to remain with his teacher for life, or to 
marry and settle down as a householder, or to retire to the 
woods as a hermit.^ The earliest name used to designate 
a hermit seems to have been Vaikhanasa^ (from Vikhauas, 
the traditional author of the rule), but later VanaJ>ras,f/ia^ 
forest-dweller, came into use. It was at»a much later date 
that there came into use the ideal rule for the life of the twice- 
born man, that his life should be lived in four stages, dsramas 
as a student, householder, hermit, and monk.® 

Now Sayana makes a remark which seems to mean that the 
Aranyaka was the Brahmana of the hermit;*^ and certain 
modern scholars, especially Deussen, have accepted that view. 
The varied character of the contents of the Aranyakas— ritual, 

^ The ancient evidence is conclusive. See Ramanuja, Srlbhilshyay 
SBE. XLVIII. 645, and Sayana quoted by Keith in his’Adamya Ar. 15. 

* Gautama, SBE IL 195 ; Vfisishtha, SBE. XIV. 45 ; Baudhayana, 
SBE. XIV. 1259 ; 291 ; Apastamba, SBE. IL 155. 

^ See 11. Ivi ; IIL i ; v ; vi ; vii ; xi ; xii. , * Chhandogya U. IL 23, i. 

» Gautama, DS. IIL 26. ® Deussen, ERE. IL ^>28 ff. 

^ AT<i 7 ty(ivT<itci 7 ’ftpwji bydhfiuiuixin I see Deussen, PU. 2n»; Keith 
A A. 15/ • 
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secret explanation, allegory, and internal instead of external 
sacrifice- — fits perfectly into the varying practice of the hermits 
of the forest ; so that one is tempted at first sight to conclude 
that these treatises were actually prepared for the Vana- 
prasthas. But Oldenberg ^ and Berriedale Keith * believe that 
the Aranyakas were held to be texts of such sacredness that 
they could with safety be repeated only in the seclusion of the 
forest. The Aranyagana of the Sdmaveda would then be 
a parallel case. Professor Keith believes that the Aranyakas 
were taught to priests, just as the Brahmanas were. The 
difference lay in the secrecy necessary for the forest treatises. 

For our purpose, however, it is unnecessary to decide the 
question. We require merely to distinguish those chapters 
which separate themselves from the Brahmanas by their stress 
on allegory, secrecy, and meditation, and from the philosophic 
Upanishads by the absence of the doctrine of transmigration, 
whatever their original purpose may have been. The chief 
texts are : 

. , iAitareya Aranyaka. 

' ^ * {KauskUaki Aranyaka. 

Black Yajus Taittiriya Aranyaka^ I-VI. 

White Yajus: Brihaddranyaka = ^atapatha B. XIV, 
i~iii. 

§ 31, The point at which we take our third survey is just 
before the appearance of the doctrine of transmigration and 
karma in the literature. The literature in existence at that 
time and surviving to our day comprises the four Vedas, the 
six old Bi^hmanas, and the Aranyakas. Since we have 
already dealt with the the Sdmau, and the early Yajus, 
the literature which forms the source for this survey is : 

1. The later portions of the Yajtirveda. 

2. The Atfiarvaveda. 

3. The SIX old Brahmanas. 

4. ^The Aranyakas. 
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By the time to which our survey refers the Aryans had 
spread over North India at least as far as Behar, but the 
district between the Jumna and the Ganges was still the 
centre of Brahmanical culture. Probably all the books of our 
source arose in that region^ We cannot fix the date of our 
survey chronologically; for the estimates of scholars show 
considerable variation. At the time we seek to envisage there 
were already many petty princedoms in North India, contain- 
ing numerous towns, and wealth and culture were growing. 
While the country between the Jumna and the Ganges was 
recognized as the central hearth of the religion and education 
of the time, there were seats of civilization in the Punjab, in 
the far North-West, and as far east as the modern Patna. Not 
only the four great castes but many of the modern mixed 
castes and sub-castes were already in existence. The Brah- 
maiiical schools had greatly increased in number. Each Veda 
had its own multitude of schools, divided into subordinate 
groups according to the recension of the Veda they used, and 
further subdivided according to the Brahmana they recognized. 
At some quite unknown date, but certainly before the end of 
the period, the work of the Vedic schools had become widened, 
so as not only to provide a specialized training for priests but 
also to give a religious education to all boys of the Brahman, 
Kshatriya, and Vaiiya castes. Every boy belonging to these 
castes went to school immediately after undergoing the 
ceremony of initiation. Since this ceremony thus became the 
entrance to a spiritual training, it was called the boy^s second 
birth. Hence these three castes came to be spoken of as 
twice-born, and wore the sacred thread. Sudras and women 
were excluded from the schools; and only Brahmans could 
teach. 

The priest and the sacrifice were now supreme and omni-* 
potent, and in consequence the religion had become pitifully 
degraded. The sacrifice was conceived as a magic system 
irresistibly wielding all powers in earth and heavens and the 
^ VedicJndex^ I. 165. 
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priests who held the system in their hands were regarded as 
gods on earth. Hence, though the gods nominally retain their 
old place, they have become of very little account, stripped of 
nearly all their real power by the priests and the sacrifice. 
Like the demons, they sacrifice, when they want to obtain 
anything. Vishpu, Rudra-Siva, and Prajapati alone are 
prominent, because of their relations with the new sacer- 
dotalism. Magic is supreme everywhere, in the sacrifice, in 
the Atharvan rites in the home, and in the discipline of the 
Vanaprastha in the forest. Morality has almost altogether 
lost its hold in the cult. The result could not but be an 
unbearable inner dissatisfaction in the best men. Hence we 
find some eagerly pressing forward towards new light along 
philosophic lines, following the lead given by the poets of the 
speculative hymns mentioned in our second survey. Two 
concepts of great importance, the Brahman and the Atman, 
were separately evolved and then identified, thus forming 
together a most significant philosophic term for the absolute.^ 
There were other conceptions also which were undergoing 
modification: in the Rrahmanas there are a number of 
passages * in which there is reference to the possibility of re- 
peated death in the other world, and men shudder at the 
thought. 

‘ Oldenberg, LU. 44-59 


* Ib. 27 ff. 



CHAPTER II 

TRANSMIGRATION AND RELEASE; f to 200 b.C. 

i. Transmigration and Karma. 

§ 32. The immense influence which the doctrine of trans- 
migration and karma has exercised on almost every element 
of Indian thought renders its appearance an event of such 
extreme significance as to make it the natural starting-point 
of a new period. The date is not known even approximately. 
Indian history in the stricter sense opens only with Alexander 
the Great’s invasion of the Punjab in 326 B.c. ; so that all 
previous events possess only a relative chronology. The life 
of the Buddha, now approximately dated 560-480 B.C., forms 
the starting-point for the conjectural dating of earlier occur- 
rences. Behind his activity we can descry the rise of the 
philosophy of the Upanishads, and behind that again the 
emergence of the belief in transmigration and karma.^ The 
whole of the literature of the chapter shares this uncertainty ; 
only a relative chronology is possible. 

It is a very remarkable fact that the belief of the early 
people with regard to birth, death, and the other world 
underwent such a complete change at this period in their 
history. There is no trace of transmigration in the hymns of 
the Vedas \ only in the Brahmanas are there to be found a 
few traces of the lines of thought from which the doctrine 
arose. In the Upanishads, however, and in all later Hindu 
literature, the doctrine is universally accepted, and enters as 
an active force into almost every element of Hindu thought. 

^ See Keith, /AVi6’. 1909, 574; SS 15; Oldenberg, Z.6^. 288 ; Poussin, 
WN. 10 ff.; Waddell, 5. 661 U. 

D 
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Through the spread of Buddhism the doctrine was accepted 
by the population of the centre, the east, and the south of 
Asia. It is thus impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
the change with which this chapter opens. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that the immediate 
sources of both the conceptions — transmigration and karma — 
are to be found in the Brahmanas ; ^ yet the two are found 
linked together in a doctrine of moral requital for the first 
time in the Upanishads. The creation, therefore, of this 
master-conception is unquestionably the work of the Aryan 
mind. Yet the suggestion which, many scholars have made, 
that the idea of transmigration must have come from totem- 
istic aboriginals who believed that after death their souls lived 
in animal bodies, may be, after all, partly true ; for the Aryan 
people wei-e not only in daily contact with aboriginals but 
had already suffered large infusions of aboriginal blood. 

§33. The theory is that souls are born and die many times, 
and that a man's conduct in one life determines his position 
in the next, good conduct being rewarded, and evil conduct 
punished. In the earliest passages^ in which the doctrine 
appears, that is all that is stated ; but soon it received a more 
definite form : 

Those whose conduct has been pleasing, will quickly attain a pleasing 
birth, the birth of a Brahman, or a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya ; but those 
whose conduct has been abominable, will quickly attain an abominable 
birth, the birth of a dog, or a hog, or an Outcaste,® 

and this form it was which became the basis of the orthodox 
Hindu belief. Caste is the chief element of the requital of 
one’s action. The word for action, karma^ is used for the 
mysterious power which, according to this doctrine, causes 
all action to work itself out in requital in another life. The 
conception was soon deepened and broadened. It was recog- 
nized that a man's body, mind, and character, and also all the 

^ Oldenberg, LU. 26-35. 

^ Brlhadarmiyaka^ 6'". lU. 2, 13 ; IV. 4, 5, 

^ Chhdnciogya, U. V. 10, 7. 
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details of his experience were elements of the requital. Men 
also recognized that, since each life is the requital of foregoing 
action, and since the actions of each new life demand another 
for their reward or punishment, the process of birth and 
death, samsara^ can have had no beginning, and can have no 
end. The soul was therefore eternal. 

It would be well to notice that thh theory took form among 
polytheists, and included gods, demons, animals, and plants in 
its sweep as well as men : there was no living being that was 
not subject to the law of rebirth. Nor was there any divine 
power that controlled the process : the concept of a Supreme, 
exalted high above all the gods, had not risen on the minds 
of the men who created the doctrine. 

The doctrine would seem to have met a need of the time, 
for it steadily spread among cultured men throughout North 
India. Clearly the belief was a moral advance on earlier 
ideas ; for it gave all conduct a moral meaning, and made 
every man realize the seriousness of life and his personal 
responsibility. Its evil effects did not become evident at 
once. For centuries this conception of the world sufficed 
for multitudes of thinking Hindus, and it still suffices for the 
unthinking masses ; but for others, very soon, an addition 
became necessary. 

§34, We have seen that in the age of the Brahmanas a few 
men were already struggling to reach philosophic conceptions 
of the world which might form a more satisfactory basis for the 
religious life than the gross ritual and magic of the sacrihee. 
Terror-struck at the prospect of repeated death in the other 
world (an idea frequently referred to in the Brahmanas), men 
longed for release from that fate ; and some believed they 
had found it in the conviction that the gods and all the 
spiritual powers of the world ate deathless, and that the man 
who, knowing this, brings his own spirit into union with these 
powers, wins a sure immortality,^ The doctrine of tran^ 
migration now seemed to explain the grip which the things of 
1 Oldenberg, 31 ff, 
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sense have on the human spirit; it also quickened the desire 
for release from the bondage of sense and death ; but the 
unbroken series of births and deaths seemed to make the 
achievement of immortality and release more difficult than 
ever. How was escape possible ? Hence there arose a pas- 
sionate desire to find some means of deliverance ; and from 
that passion sprang all the noblest forms of Hindu religious 
thought, and Buddhism and Jainism as well Indeed, it is 
but the simple truth to say that karma and rebirth, with 
release, have given Indian religious thought its peculiar 
flavour. 

§ 35- One of the chief historical facts to be realized at this 
point is this, that, during this period, South India was 
gradually inoculated, and at last thoroughly interpenetrated, 
with the religion and culture which had been taking shape in 
the north. Three political eventi^ must also be mentioned, 
the conquest of the Punjab by Darius, Alexander’s raid, and 
the rise of the Maurya empire ; for the third, which was a 
direct reaction from Greelc domination and aii imitation of 
the Persian system, proved of very large significance for the 
history of Buddhism. 

ii. T/ic Tivicc-^born and their Literature, 

§ 36 . The three twicc-born castes— Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas — formed now a large educated community, sharply 
divided among themselves, yet far more deeply cut off 'from 
the vast SOdra community which served them, and from the 
uncleanr’Outcastes with whom they would have nothing to do. 
The whole of the literature described in our first chapter was 
their exclusive possession, and much more was destined to 
come into existence during the period. But, though they 
kept themselves rigidly separate from Sudras in all religious 
matters, it seems probable that Sudra worship soon began to 
-exercise an influence on them. 

We deal, first of all, with ;what is, strictly speaking, the 
literature of the twicc-born, namely works written in expo- 
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sition of the earlier literature. In all these books the doctrine 
of karma and rebirth is accepted as true, and here and there 
the Upanishad theory of release also finds reflection. 

§ 37* We mention first what is clearly the earliest form of 
Indian philosophy, although its earliest surviving document 
cannot be dated earlier than the fourth century after Christ, 
and although in its inception it was in no sense philosophical 
It is clear that the Karma Mimamsa in some form came into 
existence quite early during this period. It is, as will be ex- 
plained later, a method of Vedic exegesis, dealing primarily 
with the sacred texts which give injunctions for the sacrifices. 
Its interest for us at this point, is twofold, first because it is to 
this day the special system of the orthodox twice-born man, 
and secondly because it retained for many centuries certain 
features characteristic of the time of its birth, and indeed 
retains some of them to this day. The Mimamsa reflects the 
time when the average educated man was frankly polytheistic, 
and thus atheistic from the point of view of theism or 
pantheism, when he accepted rebirth and karma but felt no 
need of release, and when, like the average unreflecting man, 
he took a realistic view of the world. For the understanding 
of the developments of this period it is of great importance to 
realize that this was the state of mind of nearly all educated 
men ^ in the earlier, and probably of the vast majority in the 
later, part of the period also. 

§ 38. We take next the literature of the Vedic schools. 
The basis of all the training is still the process of laying up 
in the memory the hymns of the Veda of one’s school -and the 
long chapters of the Brahmana. But a large amount of 
ancillary material has now to be mastered by the student as 
well as the fundamental texts. The sciences of Vedic expo- 
sition, phonetics, grammar, metre, etymology, &c., the begin- 
nings of which are found in the Brahmanas,,have each grown 
in width and complexity as well as in accuracy. The sacrifices?, 
both minor and major, have^grown steadily more intricate 
* Cf. Oldenberg, LU. 31. 
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and more numerous, and tiie dharina^ i. e, the law of conduct, 
has become a large body of detailed injunctions. Hence, to 
enable the student to carry in his mind the vast and varied 
masses of information which he required to know, a new 
method of teaching was created, the sui^ra-mtihod. The 
essential feature of the method is the committing to memory 
of a long series of very abbreviated phrases, which serve as 
a sort of classified index of the particular subject dealt with. 
The method was of service in proportion to the care with 
which the subject was arranged, and to the skill with which 
the mnemonic phrases were composed. A series of sutras is 
more or less incomprehensible by itself ; it has always a com- 
mentary attached to it, either oral or written, which fills up 
the gaps and expounds the thought. 

There are four typeS'Of sutras which are of large significance 
for the religious life, namely the Srauta, the Grihya, and the 
Dharma manuals,^ and the magic-books. The Srauta-sutras 
get their epithet Srauta from the fact that they are directly 
founded on the hymns and the Brahmanas, which are srt/ii^ 
i. e. revelation in the highest sense. The Grihya manuals are 
called grz&fai 1*^* domestic, because they describe the minor 
sacrifices and the ritual acts obligatory on the family. The 
Dharma manuals lay down the rules of thed/mrmay i.e. the 
Hindu law of conduct. Of the Srauta-sutras a dozen survive, 
of the Grihyas also a dozen, or thirteen, if the Kansika be 
included, and of the Dharma manuals six ; while there are 
four noteworthy books on .magic. 

It is as yet impossible to giVe any definite chronology of 
the sutras ; but all the surviving works of the Srauta, Grihya, 
and Dharma classes (called as a group the Kalpa-sutras) 
probably belong to the fifth, fourth, or third centuries.^ Nor 
is it 3^et possible to set them out in the order of their origin.^ 

§39. The Srauta-sutras are hand-books prepared for the use 
of priests with reference to the greater Vedic sacrifices, i.e. 

' See the discussions by Keith, A A, 21-5 ; TS, I, xlv~xlvi. 

* Bui see Keith, TS. Ljclv. 
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those for which three or more sacrificial fires, and priests 
belonging to each of the three orders, were necessary. Thus 
each Srauta-sutra depends on one of the three Vedas, and 
contains instructions only for the order of priests corresponding 
to that Veda. Hence in order fully to understand the cere- 
monial of any single sacrifice, it is necessary for the student 
to read together the sections on that sacrifice in three Srauta- 
sutras. For this certain other manuals, called Paribhashas, 
w^hich show how the three strands of the sacrifice fit together, 
are used. 

§ 40. The Grihya-sutras deal with three groups of subjects. 
The first group contains general and detailed rules for the 
simpler sacrifices, which were performed on the domestic 
fire by the householder himself, if he were a Brahman, or by 
a priest appointed by him for the purpose. These offerings 
are of three types: (a) melted butter, oil, or milk poured on the 
fire ; (b) cooked cakes ; and (c) animal sacrifices. The second 
group of subjects are the eighteen sacraments, solemn cere- 
monies connected with the great moments of life, such as 
birth, the first solid food given to the child, his tonsure, his 
initiation as a religious student, his return home after his 
education, and marriage. The third is a mixed group, 
including house-building rites, the funeral ceremony, the 
sraddhas, or offerings to the spirits of deceased ancestors, and 
minor observances. As in all these ceremonies there is but 
one series of ritual acts and liturgic utterances, the Grihya- 
sutras of the three Vedas differ very little from each other 
except in the Vedic stanzas they quote. 

The Karma Mimamsa, we may remind ourselves, existed in 
01‘der that every injunction covered by the Srauta and Grihyu 
sutras should be faithfully performed. Learned Mlmaih- 
sakas were usually present at the greater sacrifices to guide 
everything. 

§ 41. The Dhanna-sutras deal not with sacrifice but with 
conduct. The word dharma means that which is obligatoPy, 
and is thus similar to the Latin religuh It is used in several 


1 
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senses, which vary chiefly in their scope : first, Hinduism as 
a whole is the dharma/]\xs\. as to Buddhists Buddhism is the 
dhmnma) second, the whole religious law, as expressed in the 
Srauta, Grihya, and Dharma codes ; third, the laws of conduct : 
this is the ordinary meaning, as in the Dharma-sutras and the 
’ater Dharmasastras ; and fourth, the law of a caste, as in the 
Gitd frequently. The Dharma-stitras contain regulations for 
the four asramas or forms of Hindu life, viz. the student, the 
householder, the hermit, and the ascetic, and the following 
special subjects : the king, civil law, criminal law, marriage, 
inheritance, funeral rites, penances, and excommunication. 
Originally the Dharma-sutras were each meant to be used 
only by members of its own school, but later a number 
of them became recognized as valid for all twice-born 
men. 

The basal principle upon which this law of conduct rests is 
the supreme obligation of the caste system. By that a man’s 
profes.sion and religious duties are determined, as well as his 
place in Hindu societ}". The Brahman is the priest, teacher, 
and judge ; the Kshatriya is the ruler and warrior ; the Vaisya 
turns to agriculture, industry, or trade; the Sudra is the 
.servant of these three twice -born castes. The Outcastes are 
untouchable and are shut out in their filth and their poverty. 
All the provisions of the laws of property* and crime are 
conditioned by caste : the higher a man’s caste, the greater 
his rights ; the higher the caste of the criminal, the less his 
punishment ; the higher the caste of the wronged party, the 
greater the penalty. It is well to note that in the time of 
these sutras each man chooses his own asrama, i, e. whether 
he is to remain a student, or become a householder, a hermit, 
or a sannyasi : these modes of life have not yet become.a series 
through which each man is expected to pass. Amongst the 
fresh regulations, wc note two of supreme importance for the 
family — the rule that a girl should be married before puberty,^ 

^ Gauiama DS. XV 1 11 . 21-23; Vtisishiha DS, XV 11 . 69-70; 
dJtayimtt DS. IV. i, 11-12. 
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and the rule that no widow who has borne children should 
remarry.^ 

§ 42. The religion reflected in the sutras is polytheistic and 
ritualistic. There is no trace of divine incarnation in them, 
and no approach to theism. The philosophy of the Atman 
is mentioned as a subject of meditation for the sannyasi ; and 
in one sutra it is heartily commended to the student on the 
ground that there is no higher object than the attainment of 
the Atman.^ Necessarily, the whole of the Vedic religion is 
represented — the soma-cultj the fire-cult, animal sacrifice, and 
the numerous magic rites. Temples and images also appear 
side by side with these ancient methods of worship, but we 
are told nothing about the temple-cult, the reason seemingly 
being that it stands outside the Vedic faith. The old 
pantheon remains, but several new divinities appear, chiefly 
abstractions — Dharma, religious law ; Kubera, wealth ; Kama, 
Cupid. Brahma, whom we meet in the Aranyakas, has also 
an honoured place. The worship of snakes, mountains, rivers, 
and pools is also found ; and cow-pens are reckoned among 
holy places. The doctrine of transmigration and karma is 
recognized as true by every one, but the old eschatology is 
still in use ; so that there is no unity of treatment Readers 
will note how close the resemblance is to the religion of the 
original Epics. 

§ 43. The appearance during this period of the sutra-texts 
on Magic shows that the practice of the old methods of magic 
was still a very living part of the religion ; but we must 
notice that these ceremonies did not form part of^ the obliga- 
tory ceremonial law (kalpct), but are extra and voluntary. 
The chief text, the Kansika-sutra which belongs to the Af/mr- 
vaveda, is first of all a Grihya-sutra, but also gives a great deal 
of detailed information about magical ceremonies, and makes 
much that is far from clear in the Atharvan quite compre- 

1 Gautama DS, XVIIL 4-17 ; Vasishtha DS. XVII. 55-68, 74? 

2 See the careful sketch by Hopkins, RL 242-63. 

® Afiastamba 1)S. L 8, 22-3. 
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hensible. The Rigvidhdna describes the magical effects pro- 
duced by the recitation of hymns or single verses of the 
Rigveda ; while the Sdmavidhana Brdhmana shows how the 
chants of the Samaveda may be used for superstitious 
practices.^ 1 'le Adbhuta Brdhmana also belongs to the 
Samaveda^ and deals with portents and the means to avert 
their evil influence. We may also mention here the Gopatha 
Brdhmana of the Aiharvaveda^ which is a late text of very 
varied character, depending on the Vaitdna-sutra, 

§ 44. Subsidiary sutras also existed on the measurement of 
altars and were called Snlva-sntras^ from the word for a 
measuring line, on Phonetics, Sikskd, Grammar, Vydka7^ana^ 
Etymology, Nirukia^ Prosody, ChhandaSy and Astronomy, 
Jyotisha, There were also special forms of the text of the 
Rigveda and various ancillary works on minor matters. 

A large part of this literature is of no interest for our 
subject, as, from the modern standpoint, it is purely secular. 
But there is one of these secular books which we must 
mention, because of the immense influence it has exerted 
over language in India, and its consequent importance 
for Indian history. We refer to the Ashtadhyayl or Eight 
Chapters of Panini on Vydkarana, Grammar. Panini 
lived at Taxila in the far north-west, seemingly about 
the middle of the fourth century B.c.^ He may have been 
alive when Alexander and his army were entertained in the 
city with royal magnificence. In him culminated the move- 
ment to make the speech of the Vedic schools a thoroughly 
musical, trustworthy, intelligible, and polished instrument ; 
and his book has been the norm of the Samskrita^ i. e. the 
cultured, speech ever since. Down to his time this language 
had gradually changed ; but from the moment when in the 
schools of India his book became the standard, Sanskrit 
became an unchangeable language. By his day great differ- 
ences had already arisen between the polished tongue and 

’ For the li.itc of these texts, see Keith, 7’.S'. I. ckvii. 

Keith, TS. 1. clxviii. 
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the current forms of speech : Sanskrit was becoming incom- 
prehensible to the uneducated man. Herein lay its dis- 
advantage and still lies. But, on the other hand, it remains 
permanently intelligible to all cultured men throughout India, 
while each vernacular is restricted to its own domain, and also 
changes so rapidly that usually in three or four hundred years 
its best literature is as foreign to the vulgar as Sanskrit itself* 

The whole of this sutra-Hterature was recognized as reve- 
lation of the second grade and was called smritiy remembrance, 
in contrast with literature of the highest grade, which, as we 
have already seen, was called sriai. 

§ 45* A famous work on politics, Kautilya’s Arihamstra, 
which has recently come to light, though not a religious work, 
must be mentioned here on account of the large amount of 
detailed information it affords incidentally as to the condition 
of religion and morals in Magadha, towards the end of the 
period. According to tradition, Kautilya is another name 
for Chanakya, Chandragupta*s Brahman minister ; but critical 
inquiry tends to lead to the conclusion that the work is the 
text-book of a school of politics, and that, while probably 
part of it is the work of Chanakya, it has been redacted and 
interpolated.^ Yet its evidence is of great value, if we give 
its date rather wide limits, say from 300 to 100 B. C. It is 
a work which no one dealing with Hindu ethics can afford to 
neglect. The information it gives about government, law, 
crime and its punishment, and the social and economic state 
of the country is of very great importance. Its evidence with 
regard to the religion of Magadha is most interesting. The 
populai belief was a wide and varied polytheism ; for not 
only are the great gods and many of the minor divinities of 
Hinduism mentioned/but the worship of mountains, rivers, 
trees and fire, of birds, snakes, and cows .and other animals, 
is regarded as of great value as a prophylactic against 
pestilence, cattle-disease, demons, fire, floods, drought,Jamine, 

^ Keith, 5 . 1916, p. yo But see also K. V. Rarigasw.'.ral Aiyangar, 
Some Ctmsideratums on A 7 ictent Indian Polii\\ Mau-as, 
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and other calamities. Numerous ceremonies, incantations, and 
magical arts are recommended for such purposes also. 
Readers will note how well this fits in with the evidence 
of the epics and the sOtras. Another aspect of the book is 
its eschatology. It does not seem to mention transmigra- 
tion, karma, or release at all. In all these features the work 
IS very similar to the edicts of Asoka. The following is the 
basis of the moral and religious teaching of the treatise ; 

The observance of one’s own duty leads one to heaven (svarga) and 
infinite bliss (anantya). When it is violated, the world will come to an 
end owing to confusion of castes and duties. Hence the king shall never 
allow people to swerve from their duties. ... For the world, when main- 
tained in accordance with the injunctions of the triple Veda, will surely 
progress, but never perish.^ 

This is precisely the position of the Karma Mlmaiiisa. The 
work recommends the Sahkhya, Yoga, and Lokayata philo- 
sophies. The first and the last of the three are atheistic, and 
it is practically certain that at this date the Yoga was so 
also. 


iii. The Epics, 

^ 46. The epics of India, the M ahdbhdrata and the Rdmd- 
yana^ which were* orilginally heroic narratives,* became in the 
course of their history religious works, and are of extreme 
importance as evidence on the subject of the religion of the 
common people and with regard to the rise of the sects of 
Hinduisrn. But they are so vast that they are apt to fill the 
virgin inquirer with utter dismay; and in the case of the 
M ahdbhdrata^ the contents present such an extraordinary 
medley — explained to us as arising from interminable inter- 
polations and the operations of countless editors each with 
a policy of his own — that they deepen the feeling to blank 
despair. Yet, taken in the right way, they ought to prove 
very fruitful. The parts of each poem must be read at the 
pointjrof the history where they appeared. 


^ 1. iii. 
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Scholars seem to be coming steadily nearer unanimity as 
to the three essential moments in the history of the epics* 
They are practically the same for both. All three stages 
are very fully represented in the Mahabhdraia^ but it is in 
the Rdmdyana that the first and the second can be most 
easily studied, while the third, which is only faintly represented*' 
in it, attains enormous proportions in the Mahdbhdraia. They 
are as follows : 

A. The epics composed as popular poems : sixth, fifth, or 

fourth century B. C. 

B. The epics changed into sectarian poems by Vaishnava 

priests ; second century B. c. 

C. Vaishnava theism in both epics : the Mahdbhdrata 

becomes a huge encyclopaedia of theology, philo- 
sophy, politics, and law : first and second cen- 
turies A. D. 

There is perhaps not quite so much unanimity with regard 
to the dates suggested as to the three distinct movements.^ 
All would acknowledge further that fragments of material 
found their way into the Mahdbhdrata in still later centuries. 

§47. In this chapter, then, we deal only with the fiist^ stage. 
The roots of popular epic poetry lie very far back, in dramatic 
stories in the Vedic hymns and narratives in the Brahmanas; ^ 
and it is probable that the first attempts at actual epics 
(possibly indeed a rudimentary Mahdbhdrata^ or Rdmdyana) 
go back as far as the age of the Brahmanas ; for since the 
epic is popular, and its language is Sanskrit, it must have 
originated at a time when the warriors in the chieftain^s hal' 
understood heroic songs in Sanskrit, that is, a time when the 
popular and the cultured speech were still near enough to be 
practically one. That in India, as in Greece, the epic arose 
from the song that glorified the noble deed, stands out clearly 

i Holtzmann, M lUL L 5 \T . ; ff. ; 1 53 ff. ; Jacobi, h\ 24 E ; 60 ff; , 
Macdonell, SL. 285-6; 305-^2; Hopkins, GE, 397-^1 WinternUz, I. 
389 E ; 423 ffi 

® Macdonell, 280-1 ; Keith, W/i, 196 n, 19. 
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in the ancient evidence. The early songs were sung ; and the 
more elaborate compositions founded on th^m were either 
sung or recited with eloquent declamation and dramatic 
gesture,^ 

Scholars agree that the first rounded Mahdbhdrata and the 
first completed Rdmdyana arose from these earlier efforts, and 
that they both appeared in the same age, between 600 and 
300 B. C. ; ^ but unanimity has not yet been I'eached on the 
question as to which came first.^ For our purpose, however, 
the question is of little importance. We need merely re- 
cognize that both were already in existence by 300 B. C. and 
that both may have arisen a good deal earlier. The features 
of the two epics, the place where they arose, the way in which 
they -were formed from earlier pieces and other interesting 
problems, are discussed by the critics.^ Strictly speaking, the 
original epics ought not to come into our survey ; for they 
were not composed as religious works, but as heroic 
poems. Yet their subsequent history changed them into 
religious works of very great importance, and the original 
material is a source of religious history all the more valuable 
because it is indirect, 

§ 48. We shall take the shorter .epic first, as it is easier to 
detach the original Rdmdyana from its accretions than to 
reach the genuine Bhdraia amidst the immeasurable masses 
of extraneous material in which it is buried- Scholars agree 
that of the seven books of which the Rdmdyana consists, the 
whole of the first ^ and the seventh books are later additions. 
Thus BooksJI-VI represent the genuine old epic. But even 

^ Holtzmann, J/R/f. L 52 if ; Hopkins, CPR 363-/, 

^ Macdonell, SL, 2S5 ; 306-7 ; Hopkins, VI ; Keith, JR AS, 1915, 
318 ff. 

puts the Rdindyami first, A\ 60 ff.; so Macdonell, SL, 306, 
but see also ERE, X. 576 ; Hopkins sets the Bharata epic first, then the 
Rdmdyana^ then the Pandu epic, GE, 60-1 ; 238-9- 
* Jacobi, R. Ii9ff. ; Holtzmann, MBH. I. 15 ff. ; Macdonell, SL, 310 ; 
Hopl^ns, GE. 79 2 i,n 6 . Jassim. 

® With the exception of verses 5 to S of^Canto V, which Jacobi, R* 55 > 
believes formed the first lines of VMmiki’s work. 
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in these books there are numerous passages that have been 
foisted on the text by reciters. Most of them are either 
variants, which make the details of the story harder to follow, 
or repetitions, which weary the reader intolerably ; so that, 
before scanning text or translation, it would be well to put 
up a danger-signal beside each morass.^ Estimates of the 
date of Valmiki's work vary from the sixth to the fourth 
century B. C.^ 

Valmiki’s* poem helps us to understand the religion the 
more because it is a secular work ; for it gives u& an un- 
disturbed reflection of some aspects of the popular faith. 
And we do well to look at it carefully ; for from a very early 
date the work has been read as a mirror of character ; and in 
its enlarged form the Rdmdyana is still the first of all Vish- 
nuite scriptures. Religion, then, in the original work is still 
frankly polytheistic and external. There .are no sects. Every 
one acknowledges all the gods ; and worship is made by 
means of sacrifice, usually animal sacrifice. There is no 
mention here of the philosophy of the Atman. The sannydst 
never appears ; but at every turn the ancient vdnaprastha. 
There is no approach to anything like a theism. The idea 
of divine incarnation never occurs ; Rama from beginning to 
end is a man and only a man : he is a great hero, but there 
is no suggestion that he is in any sense a god. Most of the 
old gods of the Veda are mentioned ; and there is no monarch 
among them, although Indra may receive a little more re- 
cognition than the others. A number of new divinities have 
taken their places among the famous early gods, especially 
Kama, Kubera, Sukra, and Karttikeya, and the following 
goddesses : Ganga, the Ganges, with Lakshmi and Uma, the 

^ The following are the chief interpolations recognized by Jacobi: II. 
4I-'9 j 66-93, 107, 117, HI. 1^14; IV. i7-*i8, 40“43> 45-7; 

V. 4i~SS, 58-64, 66-8 ; VI. 23-40, 59-60, 69, 74-5. Besides these, there 
is one very late canto which would confuse the reader seriously, viz. VI. 1 19, 

* Jacobi, jR» 1 00-112, inclines to the sixth, or even the eighth century. 
The latest careful review of the question is by Ktlth, //^AS, 1915, 3 ^8. 
He inclines to the fourth century as the true date, and Macdonell agrees : 
£:RE, X. 576. 
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wives of Vishnu and Siva. Semi-divine animals, Sesha, the 
snake, Hanuman, the monkey, Jambavan, the bear, Garuda, 
the eagle, Jatayus, the vulture, and Nandi, Siva’s bull, are 
quite prominent. Vishnu and Siva, who in the later Vedas 
and the Brahmanas are far more important than they are in 
the Rik^ here maintain that prominence. Snakes, trees, rivers, 
and lakes are also worshipped. It is of importance to note 
that temples and images of the gods are common, and that 
animal sacrifice is the usual offering. There is no allusion to 
the phallus of Siva. Innumerable superstitions haunt the 
religious consciousness. The doctrine of transmigration and 
karma is everywhere accepted and applied to life, but it is 
not yet full grown. Men do not understand all its implica- 
tions, and parts of the old scheme of things still survive. 

§49. The original heroic Mahabhdrata is much harder to 
isolate, chiefly because it was redacted with greater care and 
persistence by the priests than the companion poem. It is 
referred to in the epic itself; for in the first section of the 
first book as it stands to-day, we are told that the Bhdrata 
consists of 8,800 verses, of 24,000 verses, and of 100,000 
verses. These three computations correspond to the three 
stadia in the composition of the poem referred to above. 
Thus the work we are thinking of here contained 8,800 verses. 
No scholar has yet undertaken to separate out the component 
passages, and reform the ancient work ; so that it cannot be 
studied precisely in the same way as the original Rdmdyana ; 
but the student may form some idea of its character by 
reading one of the oldest episodes, Nala,’^ or Savitri,^ or the 
famous gambling scene, or some of the battle-scenes from 
Book VIII or IX, though even in these the trail of the redactor 
will be crossed here and there. 

Then scholars are quite able to see the religious charac- 
teristics of the old poem, though they cannot extricate it from 
the clinging mass of fresh growth. The religion is polytheistic 
arftl ritualistic through and through ; sectarianism has not yet 
J III. S3ff, MIL 293 ff MI. 46-73- 
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appeared ; there is no theism in it, no divine incarnation, no 
exposition of the Atman doctrine. The three chief gods seem 
to be Indra, Brahma, and Agni, but the whole of the old 
pantheon survives. Dharma, i.e. Law, and Kama, Love 
appear as divinities, and Krishna appears also, but whether as 
god or man is not yet known with certainty. 

Epic society is dominated by caste ; yet there is far more 
social freedom than at later stages of Hindu history ; and 
women in particular have a good deal of liberty. Brahmans, 
in contravention of the regular rule, often become warriors. 
Hindus have not yet become vegetarians : everybody eats 
beef. The polyandry of Draupadi is clearly a historical trait 
which has persisted in the story, despite its naturally repulsive 
character. 

§50. One of the chief problems of this period is the rise of 
the god Krishna, who seems to have had as one of his epithets 
the title Vasudeva. Some scholars believe that in the original 
Mahdbhdrata he was a man and only a man,^ and that he was 
deified at a rather later date. Others affirm that he is always 
a god in the Mahdbhdrata?' Of these some suppose that he 
was originally a vegetation-spirit, others that he was a sun-god. 
It is certainly clear that he was already a god of some sort in 
the fourth century B.C. ; for in Panini's grammar Vasudeva 
and Arjuna appear as a pair of divinities. Megasthenes, a 
Greek ambassador at the court of Chandragupta about 300 B, C., 
has a sentence which seems to mean that Krishna was wor- 
shipped at Mathura and Krishnapur. In the Mahdndrdyana 
Upanishad? which is probably not later than the third century 
B.C., there is a litany in which the title Vasudeva is u^ed as an 
epithet of Vishnu, which seems to mean that Krishna was 
already in some sense identified with Vishnu. Finally, in the 
Mahdbhdshya ^ of Patanjali, which was probably written about 
150 B.C., Vasudeva is spoken of as a divinity. 


1 Hopkin*!, IOJS\ 105 (but see below) ; Grierson, ERE. 11. 541 ; Garbe, 

1C. 2io. ^ 

2 KeithMRAS. 1915, 548 ; Hopkins, GE. 395, 3 ; RL 467-8. 

3 IV. 3. 98. ^ I. 31. ® On Banini, IV, 3. 98. 
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Sir R. G. Bhandarkar ^ has a notable theory of his own on 
the subject. He distinguishes between Vasudeva and Krishna. 
He believes that Vasudeva was originally a man belonging to 
the Satvata tribe, that he lived in the sixth century B.C., if not 
earlier, and that he taught the people of his tribe a monotheistic 
religion. Some time after his death he was deified by his own 
people and identified with the one persona! God whom he had 
preached. He was thereafter identified, first with Narayana, 
then with Vishnu, and finally with the cowherd god of Mathura, 
Gopala Krishna. From the sect which worshipped this god 
there arose, according to this theory, the famous poem, the 
Bkagavadglia. Grierson,^ Winternitz,^ and Garbe ^ accept the 
theory, and support it ardently, but Hopkins ® and Keith ® 
hold that it can be shown to be unhistorical ; and most scholars 
seem to follow them. There is certainly no clear evidence 
of the existence of a monotheistic faith during those early 
centuries. 

§ 51 . In the Epics and the Sutras we meet the first references 
to H indu temple-and-image worship. But it is most noteworthy 
that, by the side of the minute instructions for the sacrifices 
given in the Kalpa-sutras, no directions for the temple-cult 
appear. The latter seems to be merely tolerated by the side 
of the orthodox cult.^ Then, at a later date, “when the 
Vaishnavas and the Saivas organized themselves as sects, 
worshipping Vishnu and Siva by temple and image, they were 
condemned as unorthodox ; and the taint remains to some 
extent to the present day. It is also important to realize that 
from the earliest times at which we catch glimpses of the 
organization of Hindu temple-worship, there are stringent 
rules to the effect that the priests must be Brahmans, and 
that the temples are open to all men and women of the four 
castes — Brahman, Kshatriya,'Vai$ya, Sudra — but to no others. 
What the history behind these facts is, it is as yet impossible 

^ VS, Chaps. IV, Vn, VIII, IX. 

o* ERE, II. 540 ff. ^ L 373 - " 215 ff. 

JRAS. 1905, 384. JRAS, 1915, 5 , 4 ?; Jb. 191?) i 73 * 
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to say with certainty.^ One of the largest interests of the 
later history of Hindu worship is the slow but steady Weaken- 
ing of the old sacrificial cult under the pressure of the more 
attractive temple-system. 

iv. Systems of Release. 

On the basis of ideas expressed in the philosophic 
hymns of the Rigveda and the Alharvaveda, there were 
evolved in the time of the Brahmanas two conceptions of the 
Absolute, the Brahman and the Atman^ the Self, the former 
drawn either from the concept of the supernatural power 
resident in holy things^ or from reflection ori the outer world, ^ 
the latter drawn from the subjective life of man. The ideas 
were then combined, with the result that the Absolute was 
thought of as both the source of all things and as a spiritual 
being. The Brahman-Atman thus came to be the phrase for 
the one spiritual reality, unchanging, universal, free from all 
earthly bonds, from birth and death, pain and sorrow ; and 

^ So far as the evidence ^oes, it would seem that for many centuries 
after their entrance into India the Aryan people used no images, erected 
no tenaples, and recognized no sacred places. Their cult consisted of 
the sacrifices, and these were private and personal, and were carried 
out within a man^s own house or domains, or Wherever the performance 
was desirable. On the other hand, the facts of modern India suggest 
that the sacred spot, with its local shrine and image or symbol, open to 
all the people of the tribe, is a very old aboriginal institution. It seems 
as if the Aryans and the aborigines were very sharply divided in their 
conceptions of worship as well as in other matters. If this inference then 
is justifiable, it would be natural to conjecture that, when, at a very early 
period, masses of the aborigines were admitted to intercourse with the 
conquering Aryans and called Sudras, they carried with them into the 
Aryan community their temple-and-irnage worship; and that this cult 
was at some later date regularized, either by the appointment of real 
Brahmans as ministrants, or by the recognition of the actual incumbents 
as Brahmans. If we could be sure that the second of these alternatives 
is what actually happened, we should then have areally adequate historical 
reason for the very curious fact that, to this day and all over India, 
temple-ministrants are held in much less consideration than other 
Brahmans. There is one point which is absolutely clear, namely this, 
that the essential elements of the temple-cult — the sixteen operations, 
shodaia upac/tara-~art so distinct in character from the sacrificial cult as 
to rietray an alien origin. ^ 

2 Oldenberg, Xf/. 44 - 5 "; Boussin, IBW. 22. 

® Deussen, I. 240 ff. 
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the nobler minds of the time longed to be released from the 
doom of repeated death hi the other world, and to reach 
immortality and the peace of the Atman. 

A. The Upanishads, 

§ 53. When the doctrine of rebirth and karma arose, it made 
the phenomenal world and human life seem much more 
unsatisfactory and enslaving than before, and therefore created 
in the best men a deeper desire than ever for release from all 
earthly conditions, and especially from rebirth, 

Therr some courageous thinker, conscious to the utmost not 
only of the kinship and similarity of his own atman to the 
universal Atman, but also of the unlimited outlook and desire 
of the human spirit, took the bold leap and declared the two 
identical : ‘My Mman is the universal Atman whole and 
undivided.* The immediate consequence of this outreach of 
conviction was necessarily a vivid consciousness of uplift above 
all merely phenomenal conditions, of community of life and 
privilege with God, and an immovable conviction of release 
from transmigration and all its bonds. 

The conviction spread to others, and soon there was a 
company of men who regarded themselves as liberated. In 
their exaltation of mind, and in their fear lest the old worldly 
life should rob them of their new-found treasure, they gave up 
complete!}?' the life of the family and the world, and became 
wandering, homeless, celibate ascetics, without possessions, 
without responsibilities, devoted altogetiter to the life of the 
Atman. . They were parivrajahets^ wanderers, bhikshns, 
beggars, sannydsis^ renouncers. They found a life that was 
a fitting expression of their new experience in a complete 
renunciation of the world and of all the rules of society. They 
wandered about, giving their time to meditation, discussion, 
and teaching, sleeping at the foot of a tree, getting their food 
|)y begging. In numerous episodes we see them conversing 
and discussing in the woods, in the villages, at kings* courts, 
and at sacrifices. 
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One of the most remarkable facts about these men is this, 
that they gave up the old worship completely. This is the 
point at which they arc most clearly distinguishable from the 
older order of ascetics, the vanaprasihas. The sacrifices were 
meant to induce the gods to grant to their worshippers 
health, wealth, and all the other pleasures of life. Of what 
service, then, could they be to men who, having found the 
Atman, had therein found full satisfaction and no longer looked 
to material things for comfort and consolation ? The ancient 
worship and with it all the learning on which it rested, had 
thus become worthless to-them.^ The corroding effect of 
philosophic thought had thus already gone a long way. Yet, 
though they took no further part in the .-•■acrifices, they still 
believed in the gods and demigods and the old mythology. 
These still formed to them part of the_ totality of things 
explained by their belief in the Brahman- Atman. 

Some scholars hold that the new teaching arose among the 
Kshatriyas, the warrior caste, and was only at a later date 
accepted by the Brahmans ; ^ but most scholars believe that, 
while Kshatriyas and people of lower castes, and women as 
well as men, took part in the discussions and rejoiced in the 
new beliefs, the main part in the evolution of the doctrine 
was taken by Brahmans. It is certainly true that the root of 
every single idea involved in the new philosophy is found in 
the earlier Brahmanical books.® 

§ 54 . At first the teaching seems to have been carried on 
exclusively in free discussions anywhere and everywhere, and 
the new ideas and the new life were open to everybody ; but 
finally the Brahmanical schools began to teach it as the last 
subject of their curriculum, and there it took root and grew. 
At first doubtless the teaching was given in extempore 
freedom, only certain great phrases expressing the central 
ideas, such as 'Tut ivdw ust) * Thou art that , i.e. *1 hou art 


‘ Poussin, IVN-. 9, 29. 

® Deussen, A£/. 17, 120,396; Garbe, hettrage, 23; Winternitz, I. 199. 
* Oldenberg, LU. 166 ; Keith, AA. 50, 257; JRAS. 1915, 550. 
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the Brahman-Atman \ bcin^* given in fixed form; but 
gradually the lectures received settled expression ; and they 
were then communicated to the pupils and by them com- 
mitted to memory, precisely as the hymns and the Brahmanas 
were handed on. From this time onward, then, only 
Brahmans taught the doctrine, and only men of the three 
twice-born castes were allowed to hear it. From this circum- 
stance, doubtless, the name ‘ Upanishad * secret doctrine V 
arose. 

The outcome of this teaching was the early Upanishads. 
Each consists of a great many distinct pieces of teaching, of 
varying value, character, and length, products of the activity 
of many minds and of many years of advancing thought* 
They are in simple discursive prose, and show clearly the 
process of transition from the old sacrificial teaching of the. 
Brahmanas to philosophy. Amidst the prose, brief passages 
in verse occur in a few places. To this group of early prose 
works there belong six treatises, distributed as follows among 
the Vedic schools : 


Vedas. 

1. RIK 

II. .SAMAN 

/BLACK 
j YAJUS 
“ 1 WHITE 
V YAJUS 


Sc/wo/s. 
f Aitareyins 
\ Kaushitakins 
j Tanclins 
I Talavakaras 

Taittirlyas 

VTijasaneyins 


Upanishads. 

Aitareya 

Kaushfiaki 

Chhd 7 idogya 

Kena 

Taiitiriya 

Brihaddranyaka 


Since'* each Upanishad is a collection of pieces of varying 
date, it is not possible to arrange these six compilations in 
order of seniority ; yet their relative age may be approxi- 
mately indicated. Deussen^s order is:^ i. Brihaddranyaka 
2. Chhiindogya. 3. T ait tiny a. 4. Aitareya. Kmtshiiaki. 

^ Such is the usual explanation of the word (Deussen, PU. lo-ii; 
""Keith, AA. 239)- Oldenberg holds that it means ‘reverential medita- 
tion^ {LU. 37 , 155)* 

^ PU. 23. 
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6 . Ke/m; and MacdonelP and Wintcrnitz ^ follow him. Keith, 
however, holds that the Aitareya is earlier even than the 
Brihaddranyaka, and that it does not teach the doctrine of 
transmigration/^ If that be so, it does not enter into our 
discussion here. Oldenberg^ takes the Aitareya along with 
the Brihaddranyaka and the Chkdndogya, and also suggests 
rather tentatively that the Isd^ which other scholars regard as 
a later text, and the Jaimimya Upanishad Brdhmana should 
be included among these six early works. In any case it is 
clear that the Brihaddranyaka and the Chhdndogya are by 
far the most important of the six ; for in them all the leading 
ideas are first clearly developed. 

It was mainly in the land of the Jumna and the Ganges, 
from Kurukshetra to Benares, that the original discussions 
which created the new thought took place ; and in the schools 
of the same regions the Upanishads took form. Since these 
treatises were formed by a process of slow growth and 
accretion, and were preserved, not in writing, but in human 
memories, it is not possible to fix on any definite dates for 
their composition. Yet it is clear that the teaching had 
taken very definite form, and was influencing men's thoughts 
far and wide, when Gautama, the Buddha, began to teach 
about 525 B. C. ; and scholars believe that we may safely 
assume that by 500 B.C., this body of literature was already 
in existence in very much the same shape as it has come 
down to us.^ 

§ 55. The essential aim of the Upanishads is to explain 
reality, to discover the Absolute. All the ideas of the 
teaching circle round the great conception of "Brahman- 
Atman, the source, the support, and the reality of the 
universe. The human self is not a part of the divine Self, 
but is the Brahman- Atman whole and undivided. It is 
knowledge that gives release. The man who in his own self 

^ 226. ® L 205. ® A A. 43 ; SS* 16, * Llf. 241. 

® Hopkins, 336, gives the sixth century as the date. Oldenberg 
suggests still earlier dates, LU, 28S, and also Poussin, WN, 10. 
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rccilizes the truth of the Atman is thereby liberated from the 
chains of transmigration and from the slavery of worldly 
things. He is an emancipated spirit, at death will enter into 
bliss, and will never be reborn. Through his liberation he 
enters at once upon a blessed experience ; for he then begins 
to know the peace, immortality, and freedom of the supreme 
Atman. These lines of belief run through the Upanishads 
everywhere ; and the mass of the teaching seeks to illustrate 
these positions and to create the conviction that they are true. 

But there is no articulated system taught.^ Outside the 
leading ideas, the teaching is by no means uniform. The 
relation of the Brahman to the material world is expressed in 
several ways. In many passages the reality of the world is 
assumed ; Brahman created it and entered into it ; he per- 
vades it and extends beyond it. In others the reality of the 
Brahman is stated so forcibly as almost to leave the impression 
that the world is an illusion. One there is, and there is no 
second. Only the great spiritual Unity exists ; there is no 
manifold such as our eyes see in nature. He who affirms 
that the manifold exists does not know the One. In these 
idealistic passages great stress is also laid on the unknow- 
ableness of the Atman. He is a subject without an object, 
the universal Subject, far uplifted beyond the need of 
any object, and therefore far beyond human under- 
standing. Similarly, while the Atman is usually con- 
ceived impersonally, there are many phrases which, if strictly 
interpreted, imply personality. He is called * the inner 
Guide ' ; at his bidding sun and moon stay asunder ; he 
causes men to do good works and to do evil works. The 
truth is, these wonderful treatises were not meant to build up 
a complete philosophical temple for the human mind, but 
rather to provide materials to stab the spirit awake, to open 
the eyes to the spiritual world, and to lead men to realization 
of God and renunciation of the world. 

' Deussen expounds them as teaching an idealistic system : -PC/, 231 , 
392 • but Oldenberg, LU, 59-104 Biid ^assm^ and Keith, SS* 5, recognize 
fully the variant conceptions. 
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The Atman is bliss, and the man who realizes his identity 
with the Atman enters into peace, but, apart from the Atman, 
all else is full of sorrow. All that comes into existence is 
evil. There Is thus in the teaching of the Upanishads a basis 
for pessimism ; but their general tone is by no means 
pessimistic.^ Emancipation fills many a passage with a 
joyous radiance. 

There are many strikingly beautiful and effective passages 
in these works ; here a few sentences which recall the Psalms, 
there a brief paragraph which reminds one of Plato. There 
is a simple sincerity about them, and a childlike naturalness 
of vision which are very attractive There are parts of these 
works which will take a high and permanent place in the 
world's best literature. But, after all, the books are but 
compilations ; and, beside these lofty prophesyings which 
reveal the Indian mind at its noblest and greatest, there are 
many passages as futile and worthless as the poorest twaddle 
of the Brahmanas. The Brahman compiler had not yet learnt 
to separate the wheat from the chaff. 

§56. The passion for release and the example of these 
wandering ascetics stirred many other groups of men to 
thought and inquiry; so that by the middle of the sixth 
century there were many leaders, each with his doctrine of 
release and his ascetic discipline, preaching on the plains of 
the north. These we merely mention now, for we must 
follow the school of the Upanishads to the end of the period. 

The original Upanishads, which we dealt with above, con- 
tinued to be taught orally in their respective schools as the 
source of that knowledge of the Brahman- Atman which brings 
release from the bonds of karma and transmigration. But 
men had begun to realize that many passages in these treatises 
were worthless for the end in view ; and the awkwardness of 
carrying a long piece of discursive prose in the memory as 
a spiritual tonic constantly obtruded itself ; while the verses 
interspersed proved potent as teaching and easy to remem ber-% 
1 See ICeith, SS* 13; Oldenberg, LC\ 115 il. 
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Hence arose a new series of short Upanishads in verse, which 
are the sole surviving product of the teaching given in the 
schools on the subject of the Atman during these centuries. 
Their purpose in the main is, not to introduce fresh teaching, 
but to express in more convenient form what was now the 
settled orthodox belief of the sannyasi schools. We here set 
them out in the order of their age ^ and in their connexion 
with the Vedic schools : 


BLACK YAJ US 
WHITE YAJUS 
BLACK YAJUS 
ATH ARYAN 
BLACK YAJUS 


SekooL 

Kathakas 

Vajasaneyins 


Taittinyas 


Upanishad. 

Kathaka 

Isa 

Sveiasvatara 
Mundaka 
M ahdndrdyana 


It is impossible to give precise dales for any one of these 
poems, but most scholars would agree that, if we place the 
Kathaka about 500 B.C.,® and the M ahdndrdyana in the third 
century,^ we shall not be far wrong. 

While it is true that the purpose of these treatises is rather 
a restatement of teaching than an advance in thought, yet the 
changes inevitable in the centuries appear in them. These are 
in the main, in two directions. There is a distinct advance 
shown in the capacity for sustained thinking, and the subject 
is de^''eloped in more orderly sequence than in the earlier 
works.^ There is a tendency towards the exaltation of Vishnu 
and Siva as symbols of Brahman, and an increasing emphasis 
is laid on self-discipline. 

The introduction of Vishnu and Siva leads to a movement 
of thought in the direction of theism. In the Kathaka there 
is little advance, but in the Isd we meet with the word which 
is used in later literature to denote the personal Supreme in 
Hinduism, Isa^ Isvara^ Lord. In the Sveidsvdtara and in 
the Mundaka the personal God stands out face to face with 

5 Deussen, PU. 24, 

* Oldenberg, LU. 203 ; 288; 357; Keith, SS. 9. 

* Keith, y/MN. 1908, 171 n- 2, Oldenberg, LU, 206. 
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the personal soul ; yet the philosophy is monistic, and the 
full identity of the individual and the universal Atman is 
maintained^ In the Svetdsvatara Siva is introduced under 
his old name Rudra ; and, for the first time in Hindu literature, 
devotional feeling, bhakti^ is spoken of as due to him. He is 
said to control the whole process of karma and transmigration. 

When God is clearly conceived as a person, He is necessarily 
distinguished from the material universe as well as from the 
human soul. But the Sveidivatara^ while it suggests divine 
personality in several ways, is unwilling to give up the ancient 
monism. Hence the material world is declared to be mdyd^ 
illusion, so that Brahman may remain the All as well as the 
One. This idea is of transcendent importance in tiie later 
religion. 

In the hermitages of the Vanaprasthas,the austerities which 
were originally used to win supernatural power were employed 
to discipline the body and mind for religious purposes, the 
ends sought through the discipline being intercourse with the 
gods, purity of character, and an etherealized body;® and 
the word yoga^ ‘yoking’, ‘restraint’, was used to cover the 
whole range of these regulated methods of physical and 
mental control. In the verse Upanishads these methods 
are heartily commended for use in the search for BrahmAn.^ 
In the old Upanishads, when the idea of thd Atman is reached 
by a rigorous process of abstraction, the result is an idealistic 
conception, a mind which is a subject without an object, 
a knower that is unknowable. This led quite naturally to the 
belief that, in order to apprehend the Unknowable in mystic 
vision, the soul must be disciplined to perfect stillness ; and to 
this end the restraining methods of yoga were prescribed. In 
so far also as ethical conditions were regarded as a pre- 
condition of the enlightenment which is emancipation, the 


^ See Barnett, .S’. 1910, 1363. . 

* Chhdndogya U, V. 10, 1 ‘ H. 23, i ; A^dmayam^ IL hv; IIL 1 ; v 
® Taittiriya U» II. 4* 

* Oldenberg, LU. Keith, ^' 5 . 55. 
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practice of yoga was regarded as helpful. In the Kathaka 
and in the Sveiasvatara yoga methods are very seriously 
commended ; and we shall find that the early Buddhists were 
led by similar motives to similar practices. Along with 
the description of these exercises, a theory which explains 
them is stated in outline three times over in the Kathaka^ 
and it reappears in the ^vetdsvatara. It is not discussed in 
detail ; yet the conceptions expressed and the technical terms 
used make it quite clear that it is the germ of what is known 
in later literature as the Sankhya philosophy.^ 

In these treatises also the Vedanta first occurs as the name 
of the philosophy of the Upanishads. Both groups of Upani- 
shads were attached to the Brahmanas of the schools to which 
they belonged, and were recognized as sniti, revelation of the 
highest grade. 


B. Many Schools. 

§ 57. From the prose Upanishads and the earliest Jain and 
Buddhist literature it is plain that by the middle of the sixth 
century many speculative systems were already being taught,- 
each represented by a leader and his following of monks ; for 
asceticism was as essential to the system-teacher in Incli% then 
as the philosopher’s cloak was in ancient Greece. Some of 
these teachers were not far removed from the sann}Tisis of the 
Upanishads, many were much more sceptical, while some were 
thorough-going materialists. It is not possible to sketch the 
systems clearly, but one significant fact stands out undeniable, 
that a number of them were distinctly atheistic, like the 
Karma Mimamsa. The chief were the systems which came 
to be known as Jainism and Buddhism, but there were others. 
Clearly for a long time, seemingly for several centuries, the 
doctrine of the Brahman- Atman laid hold of only a small 
proportion of thinking Hindus, while the vast majority re- 

^ For the exposition of these passages, see Dcussen, PU 249*“53 5 
O^denberg, /.i/. 203” 6; Keith, 9-14. 

B-hys Davids, ALJh 30 fF. ; Poussin, WN. 60. 
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taincd the ancient Vedic polytheistic outlook. This accounts 
for the Kai*nia Miniamsa, Jainism, Buddhism, and other early 
atheisms, and also for the emergence of the Sankhya and the 
Vaiseshika at later dates. Two further elements of the intcL 
leettfal atmosphere of those days render the atheistic attitude 
of the mass, and the materialistic standpoint of many, more 
comprehensible, first the world-constraining power credited to 
the sacrifice in the Yajurveday and secondly the automatic 
character of the theory of transmigration and karma as usually 
taught : ^ there seemed to be no need for a ruler of the universe. 

It seems most probable that the materialistic school, known 
in India as Lokayata for two thousand years, was already in 
existence.^ 

It is probable that the Sankhya and Yoga systems appeared, 
in early forms which we cannot now reconstruct, in the fourth 
or third century B. C. Dates are very doubtful : all we can be 
sure of is that the Sankhya comes in the main from the 
philosophy of the early and the verse Upanishads,® and that 
the Yoga, while also indebted to the Upanishads, springs 
ultimately from popular magic and hypnotism.^ SOdras were 
admitted to the order of Sankhya ascetics as readily as twice- 
born men, and both Sudras and Outcastes could become 
yogis: so that from the time of the foundation of these 
schools the pursuit of release was open to fhese classes wI^'hLi 
Hinduism itself. 

§ 58. Amongst these clashing systems were two, now known 
as Jainism and Buddhism, whose principles speedily set them 
outside Hinduism and made them rival faiths. They were 
both founded by Kshatriyas. While both systems recognized 
all the gods and demigods of the Hindu pantheon, they spoke 
of them as of little strength and importance as compared 
with their own leaders. They therefore taught that it was 
folly to worship them, that the Veda was untrue, and the 
^ Poussin, WN. 58. 

2 Poussin, WN, 61 ; Keith, /A^AS. 1917, 175 ? 2. ^ 

» Oldenberg, LU. 21 J ; Keith, SS, Ch. I ; Deussen, AGP. h iii. 15. 

* Garbe, SY. 34 fit ; Oldenberg, LU. 258 ff. 
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priestly work of the Brahmans valueless. Both systems 
offered release to men of every race and caste. It is true 
that, in order to win release, it was necessary to become 
a monk. The laity could make a little progress, but could 
not expect to reach the goal until they accepted the life of 
renunciation. Yet, even so, this was a great advance on con- 
ditions within the school of the Upanishads, in which only 
men of the three highest castes could become sannyasis and 
press on to release. Hinduism could not fail to condemn 
both systems as heresies. Jainism is the earlier of the two, 
but we take Buddhism first because of it we have far fuller 
and clearer information than of Jainism. 

C. The Buddhist SchooL 

§ 59. Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, the most potent 
and attractive personality among all the sons of India and one 
of the greatest of men, was born at Kapilavastii,on the borders 
of Nepal^ almost due north of Benares, about 560 1). a, the 
son of a nobleman of the Sakya clan. When about thirty 
years of age, he left his wife, his little son, and his father, and 
renounced the.wolld. He became a disciple of several teachers 
in succession, but did not find satisfaction in their teaching 
and resolved to seek truth for himself. Finally, at the spot 
now known as Buddh-Gaya. in Bihar, his system took shape 
in his mind. From this time, somewhere about 525 B.C., until 
his death at the age of eighty {c, 480 RX.), he spent all his 
energy in teaching his principles. He held that the final 
truth had appeared in him and therefore called himself the 
Buddha, t]ie enlightened one. Since he was accepted by his 
followers as a full authority in matters of faith and life, his 
death must have been an irremediable loss to them. No one 
was appointed in his place : his teaching must now be their 
guide. That teaching, preserved in the memories of his 
disciples and gradually modified and expanded as time passed, 
figds expression in the Canon. 

§ 60, His was an eminently practical system. He regarded 
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life as full of suffering and believed that his teaching provided 
the medicine necessary for the heaKng of men. He taught 
that the cause of suffering was desire, and sought to show the 
way whereby desire might be extinguished and release from 
karma and transmigration and every other form of suffering 
might be won. He invited men and women to the monastic 
life, in which under his guidance, as he believed, the nirvana^ 
i. e. the extinction, of desire, might speedily be accomplished. 
Those who reached nirvana in this life, at death would enter 
final nirvana,^ and would not be born again. 

He expressed the leading ideas of his system in clear and 
simple forms, and in the vernacular : all early Buddhist books 
are in the vernacular. The basis of the whole is given in the 
Four Noble Truths : 

1. The noble tmth of misery. Birth is misery; old age is misery; 

disease is misery ; death is misery ; sorrow, lamentation, misery, 
^ief, and despair are misery ; to wish for what one cannot have 
is miseiy ; in short, all the five attachment-groups are misery* 

2. The noble inith of the origin of misery. It is desire leading to 

rebirth, joining itself to pleasure and passion, and finding delight 
in every existence, — desire, namely, for sensual pleasure, desire for 
permanent existence, desire for transitory existence. 

3. The noble iru/h of the cessation of misery. It is the complete fading 

out and cessation of this desire, a giving up, a loosing hold, a re- 
linquishment, and a non-adhesion. 

4. The noble truth of the path leading to the cessation of misery. It is 

this noble eightfold path, to wit, right belief, riglit resolve, right 
speech, right behaviour, right occupation, right effort, right watch- 
fulness, right concentration.® 

In discussing this path the Buddha explained that it was 
a middle course which shunned two extremes, the pursuit of 
worldly pleasures and the practice of useless austerities. The 
following is the exposition of the eight requirements of the 
noble path : 

X. Right Belief \ belief in the four noble truths. 

2, Right Resolve ; to renounce sensual pleasures, to have malice to- 

wards none, and to harm no living creature. 

3. Right Speech : abstinence from falsehood, backbiting, harsh language, 

and frivolous talk. 

' Warren, BT, 380. 

* From Dighot'TNikayai 22, as translated in Warren, BT, 368-73. 
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4. Right BcJiaviouri abstinence from destroying life, from talking that 

which is not given, and from immorality, 

5. Right Occupation : quitting a wrong occupation and getting one’s 

livelihood by a right occupation. 

6. Right Effo7-t : the purpose, effort, endeavour, and exertion to avoid 

and abandon evil qualities, and to produce, preserve, develop, and 
make perfect meritorious qualities. 

7. Right W aichfuhtess : strenuous, conscious, unsleeping watchfulness, 

as regards sensations, the mind, and the elements of being, so as 
to rid oneself of lust and grief and remain free. 

8. Right Concentration : the progressive practice of hypnotic trances 

through reasoning, rejection, contemplation, tranquillization, in- 
tense thinking, and the abandonment of misery and of happiness.* 

The path may be summed up as faith in the Biiddha*s 
teaching, vigorous intellectual effort to understand it and to 
apply it to life in detail, and an earnest moral life accompanied 
with regular meditation and the practice of hypnotic trances. 

§61. Thus far we may be sure of our ground, but as soon 
as wc ask what the Buddha taught about the nature of the 
world and man, and what happens in release, we find ourselves 
in difficulties, since it is impossible to make certain that the 
Sutta Pitaka, which did not take final form until more than 
two centuries after his death, really represents his teaching, 
The prevailing doctrine in the Canon is that everything in the 
world is transitory, evil, and lacking in an ego,^ and therefore 
that man has no soul. But if man has no soul, it would seem 
to be fair to conclude at once that there can be no rebirth, 
and further that, even if some shadowy form of continuity can 
be conceived which might make it possible to believe in trans- 
migration, final release in these circumstances can only be final 
annihilation. The Canon is by no means consistent in its 
doctrine? Transmigration is certainly everywhere taught, but, 
while the existence of a self or immortal spirit is usually 
denied, there are passages where the soul is said to exist. 
Then, although in a few places release is said to be annihila- 
tion pure and .simple, that is not the prevalent doctrine. 

* From Dlgha-NiMya^ 22. Abbreviated from Warren, BT, 373^4* 

^ ^ These three epithets are in a sense the watchwords of Buddhism. 
In Ceylon the monk, as he goes his rounds, may be heard muttering, 
anichchlui^ dukha^ anaita. 
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Modem scholars have differed greatly in their reconstruction 
of the Buddha’s teaching. The latest exposition, which is by 
Professor Poussin/ strives to do complete justice to all the 
evidence. He is inclined to believe that Gautama did deny 
the existence of a soul or permanent entity in man, but he 
believes he predicated the existence of a sort ofsubstitute for 
a soul which may be reasonably conceived as a possible basis 
for transmigration. It is almost impossible to express the 
idea accurately and clearly in a sentence, but perhaps the fol- 
lowing may suggest it. The exposition runs that in our 
psychical life there exists only the stream of consciousness, 
with its partial continuity, its imperfect identity, its. continuous 
change ; and it is this phenomenal thing that transmigrates, 
a something which is so changeable as to be no basis for the 
belief in a permanent soul, and yet has sufficient continuity to 
make it possible to speak of the individual as transmigrating. 
Thus man is altogether phenomenal, a composite of fleeting 
elements, yet rebirth takes place. But, if this is all that, trans- 
migrates, must we not conclude that, when transmigration 
does not take place, the man is annihilated ? That seems to 
be the only possible conclusion. But tlfe Buddha did not 
usually speak of deliverance as annihilation. In his teaching 
he eschewed, as far as possible, metaphysical questions as of 
no practical utility, and, indeed, as obstructions in the path 
towards the ideal. Hence nirvana is usually called complete 
deliverance, and no description or definition of the state is 
added. Such is Professor Poussin’s reconstruction of the 
history. It would, perhaps, be still better to suppose that 
the Buddha denied the existence of the soul while he affirmed 
transmigration and deliverance, and that he refused to enter 
into any philosophic justification of these positions. 

§ dii. Buddhist tradition unanimously declares that a few 
weeks after the death of the master a great Council was held 
at Rajagriha, the capital of Magadha, and that there the 
for the monastic life, and also the discourses of the Buddha as 

1 IVN. 34 . 
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contained in the Sutta Pitaka were rehearsed. All critical 
scholars agree that the story is unhistorical, and that the 
growth of the Canon is posterior to the death of the Buddha ; 
but it is quite possible that the disciples assembled after the 
death of the founder to come to some agreement concerning 
the principal points of the creed and of the discipline. 

Very little is known about the history f the faith or of the 
community during the next two hundred years. Clearly the 
movement spread ; the literature gradually took shape ; and 
differences of opinion on matters of both faith and practice 
arose among the monks; but it is not possible to give any 
comprehensible outline of the events of those years. A tradi- 
tion is found in the Canon that, one hundred years after the 
death of the Buddha, a second Council was held at Vaisali, to 
examine and condemn ten iliegitimate practices which the 
monks of that town claimed to have the right to follow, and 
a much later tradition declares that the Vinaya and Sutta 
Pitakas of the Canon were recited here also. Scholars are ready 
to believe that a Council was held to discuss certain points 
of discipline and other questions, but the date remains quite 
uncertain, and the statements about the Canon are unhistorical. 

§63. About two hundred years after the Buddha*s death, 
however, light begins to fall on the history. Alexander’s 
raid into the Punjab led to a revolution and change of dynasty 
in Magadha and to the establishment, under Chandragupta, of 
the first empire ever known in India. The grandson of Chandra- ■ 
giipta, the founder of the Maurya empire, was Asoka, one of 
the most-remarkable monarchs the world has seen. He seems 
to have. reigned from to 23:^ li.C. A few years after he 
became emperor he added Orissa by conquest to his empire. 
According to his own account, the slaughter and misery which 
the conquest occasioned caused him such acute distress and 
repentance that he became a Buddhist and decided to wage 

more war. Many scholars believe that at a later date he 
actually became a monk, at least for a short time. 

The conversion of Asoka made the fortune of Buddhism ; 
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for, being a man of conviction and energy, he set about using 
the wealth, authority, and influence of his great position for the 
spread of the religion whicli he had adopted. He spent vast 
sums from the imperial revenue in erecting Buddhist build- 
ings. The use of stone for architecture and sculpture seems to 
have begun in India about this time. Consequently, the 
earliest stone buildings erected on the soil of India dowered 
the Buddhist faith with a magnificent series of artistic monas- 
teries, temples, and relic-mounds. He .sent out monks as 
missionaries of the faith throughout the length and breadth of 
India, and also to Ceylon, to Burmah, to the Himalayas, to 
Afghanistan, and beyond. Gi'eat success followed both within 
and without the bounds of the empire. Ceylon became 
a Buddhist country, and along the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas, in Kashmir, and in eastern Afghanistan the faith 
took firm root. The emperor also preparad simple sermons 
for his people and had them cut on rocks by the side of pilgrim 
and trade routes, or on monumental pillars set up in prominent 
places, so that he niight preach to the millions of his subjects 
and his neighbours. Laws were made to compel men to live 
in closer accord with the Buddhist ideal ; and Government 
officials were required to help the imperial propaganda in the 
ordinary course of their duties. 

§64. Tradition runs that a Council held at Patna during his 
reign for the settlement of several questions of faith and 
discipline, accepted the Tipitaka (Sansk. THpitaka), the 
Buddhist Canon in three baskets, Pitaka^ or divisions, as under : 

I. The Vinaya^ or Discipline Basket, containing #the rules 
for the life of monks and nuns. 

%, The or Sermon Basket, consisting in the main of 

dialogues and sermons. 

3. The Abhid/mmma: or Teaching Basket, containing chiefly 
manuals for the training of monks and nuns. 

Is the tradition credible? a 

The following facts must be recognized. In the third 
century B.C., the Canon existed only in the memories of the ■ 
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monks and nuns; and it must have been in Magadhi, the 
vernacular of Magadha and of the imperial capital, Patna. No 
portion of this original Magadhi Canon survives, but the 
Ceylonese Canon, from which European scholars obtained 
their knowledge of early Buddhism, purports to be the 
identical books accepted at the Council The language, 
however, is Pdli^ a literary tongue which is believed to have 
been developed at a later date from several vernaculars, but 
especially from Magadhi, and which was used by Ceylonese 
Buddhists for the literature of their faith alone. The Pali 
Canon was reduced to writing in Ceylon in the first century 
B.C; and in the later history it is but the Canon of the 
Vibhajjavadin school of Ceylon, and of others dependent on it. 
It is practically certain that this Pali Canon and the later 
Sanskrit Canons of North India were derived independently 
from the Magadhi original 

As to the relation of the Pali Canon, to the texts of the 
third century B.C,, the position of advanced scholarship is 
probably best represented by Poussin, who, while acknow- 
ledging that the Vinaya and Sutta Pitakas which we possess 
are on the whole very much the same as the early Magadhi 
texts, yet holds that numerous changes were probably intro- 
duced in the time of oral transmission and in the process of 
translation into Pali ; and roundly declares that * the apostolic 
or conciliar origin of the Abhidharma ^ is a pious fraud He 
points out that, while all the schools acknowledged a Canon 
in two. parts,, the Vinaya and Sutta Pi^kas, only two schools, 
namely the Vibhajjavadins of Ceylon, who used Pali, and the 
Sarvastivaidins, who probably belonged to Kashmir, and used 
Sansfari^ possessed an Abhidharxima Pitaka, and the two 
coileetlofis are wholly independent. Consequently, we can 
recQ®Bi» only the Vinaya and the Sutta Pitakas as belonging 
to thirperiod, 

^ if a General Council had been held in Patna, it 

ccntAiijbaye been held only with A^oka^s permission and 
^ Abfeadhamma in Pali. * O^nions^ 44. 
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co-operation ; and it would then almost certainly have been 
mentioned in his inscriptions. His silence thus suggests 
a serious doubt about the whole tradition. 

§ 65. The central source of the Vinaya is the Patimokkha. 
Twice every month the monks of every distriet met in solemn 
assembly, and the 227 articles of this Confession were recited 
aloud one by one, the reciter asking after the repetition of 
each rule whether any monk had been guilty of any trans- 
gression. The Confession with its Commentary forms the 
first book of the Vinaya, the Sutta Vibhahga. The second 
part is the Khandakas, the treatises, i.e. the Mahavagga and 
the ChuUavagga, which give rules for every part of the life of 
the monk and the nun. In both these parts of the Vinaya 
there are numerous stories and tales which are of extreme 
interest for the life of the Buddha and the early history of the 
Order. The third part, the Parivdra, is a scholastic list of 
subjects of little interest, probably a late addition to the Canon. 

§ 66. The Sutta Pitaka is of far greater interest. Here one 
enters into the life of ancient India and makes friciids with 
people of'every type, enjoying the simplicity, the humour, the 
kindliness of the pea.sant, listening to teaching of every sect, 
reverent and coarse, wise and foolish, new and old. Here we 
see religion in the process of being made and unmade. Every- 
where walks the Buddha, supreme in his humanity, his fine 
gentlemanliness, his caustic wit, his quiet reasonableness, his 
radiant personality, winning his way among all classes of men 
by the moderation of his teaching and discipline, his feeling 
for human need, and his firm conviction that he has actually 
stormed the citadel of truth. The contents of this Titaka fall 
into five main groups. 

I. The most attractive and most valuable of all the groups 
consists of dialogues and sermons. Nearly all arc said to 
come from the Buddha himself, but a few arc attributed to his 
immediate disciples. Each has a brief introduction, telling 
where and in what circumstances tradition said it had be^ 
uttered. These beautiful pieces of literature are to be found 
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mainly in the Digha and Majjhima Nikayas, but many frag- 
ments are scattered throughout the other collections, A number 
of dialogues are so full of the power and simplicity of genius 
that we can readily believe that they reflect with great faith- 
fulness the teaching of the Master ; many of the great phrases 
which form the basis of the teaching also unquestionably come 
from him ; and probably also some of the brief poems which 
glow like gems amid the more sober prose ■; but a very large 
number of the pieces are clearly of later origin, created at 
various times to meet the needs of the Order or of the lay 
community. 

IL The next group cetiires m the Buddha. There is no 
life of the Master in the Canon, but there are many bio- 
graphical passages in both the Vinaya and the Sutta Pitakas/ 
which were later combined to form biographies of the Buddha 
in Ceylon and India. In these narratives he is sometimes 
regarded as purely human, only 'exalted to wondrous powers 
by his enlightenment, but in many places he is spoken of as 
a demigod, and in others he is raised far above all the gods. 
The doctrine of karma and rebirth leads to the belief that he 
was gradually prepared for his final enlightenment in his 
previous births. Hence in the Book of Lives, the Jdtaka^ we 
have 550 mythical narratives of previous lives, and in the 
Chariydpitahd 35 more, all set out as edifying stories for the 
Buddhist reader, a literature of extraordinary variety and 
interest. Further, since truth does not change, Buddhists 
began to believe that in the earlier ages the same teaching 
must have been proclaimed by other Buddhas. The outcome 
of this was a long series of Previous Buddhas. At first there 
were only three, then six, then twenty-four, then twenty-seven ; 
but finally they became innumerable.^ They are parallel 

^ The Maliavagga in the Vinaya Pitaka; the Mahafarinibbana and 
Mahapadana suttks of the Digha Nikaya; suttas 26, 36, 123 of the 
Majjhima Njkaya; and the Dhmimac/uikkappavattana sutta of the 
Srmyutta Nikaya. 

2 Mahdpaddna Suita ; Buddhavamsa ; NidanakaihU ; Laliia Visiara : 
Waddell m JRAS. 1914, 677. 
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with the Jain Tirthakaras and the incarnations of Vishnu and 
oF Siva. 

III. The third group ioasists of short religious poaus, 
ejaculations, epigrams, psalms. The habit of giving expres.sion 
in verse to the loftier moods of the monastic life seems to have 
begun with the Buddha himself, and was cultivated witli very 
great success by many generations of pious monks and nuns. 
There are four collections of these poems, the Dhammapada, 
the Uddna, the 2 'hera Gdtha^ and the Thert Gdthd, but, 
besides these, numerous examples are scattered throughout 
the Canon. 

IV. The fourth group- consist.s of edifying Narratives and 
ballads, which vary very much in literary and didactic 
worth. They seem to have been exceedingly popular among 
the Buddhist laity, but for us they have their chief interest as 
stores of folk-lore. In the Mahdvagga, the .suttas of the 
Majjhima Nikaya, the Apaddna ^ and also in the Jataka-haok 
are numerous tales, and in the Samyutta Nikaya and the 
Sutta Nipdta many stories in verse and ancient ballads. 

V. The fifth group consists of magic texts, charms against 
snakes, evil spirits, demons, &c. The Kkttddakapdpia and the 
3and sutta of the Digha Nikaya consist of texts of this type. 

The early Buddhist church was, essentially, the doubk 
monastic order, yet there was a large laity also. The duties 
laid on them were, in the main, attention to the teaching of 
the Buddha, a really good moral life, the practice of ahiihsd, 
i..e. non-injury to animals, and liberality to the monks and 
nuns. But from a very early date reverence for the Buddha 
and his chief followers led to the beginnings of a cult.® 
Each stupa, erected over relics of the Buddha or of a noted 
preacher, became a place of pilgrimage and adoration. The 
hall in which the laity heard instruction from the monks had 

* The word Apadana, Sanskrit Avoiiatta, means a heroic deed, and is 
used of stories about Buddhist saints. This collection is in verse. 

The Buddha’s attitude to Hindu priests and their sacrifices was'so 
scornful that we may be certain that he established no ritual cultus among 
his disciples. 
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a stupa set up in it to stir devotional feeling, and many 
symbols of Buddhist faith and practice received fervent adora- 
tion* In the time of A^oka each. great stupa and chaitya 
became* a splendid wo|;k of arty and music, shows, and pro- 
cessions were added to earlier observances ; so that Buddhist 
worship began to rival the spectacular attractions of Hindu 
temple-worship and sacrifice. 

§ 67. The Edicts of A^oka form one of the most interesting 
of all Buddhist documents. They may be most conveniently 
studied in Dr, Vincent Smith’s Asoka. The great Buddhist 
Mission carried to so much success during his reign is described 
in them from the point of view of the Emperor who organized 
and supported it, while the Chronicles of Ceylon describe it 
from the standpoint of the monastic community who provided 
the missionaries. The edicts show the extreme interest which 
the Emperor took in* the expansion of the religion, not only 
among Hindus but also amongst the jungle-folk* of India and 
foreign nations. They also enable us to see that he made 
large use of the imperial officials in order to spread amongst 
the people a knowledge of Buddhism, of the Emperor’s faith 
in the religion, and of his desire that it should be widely 
adopted. One inscription names seven passages in the Canon 
which he recommends for study, his favourite texts. He lays 
very great stress on the virtue of saving animal life, and tells 
how he has restricted animal sacrifice by law and also the 
slaughter of animals for food. He was almost a vegetarian 
himself. Instead of the royal hunt> his Majesty now under- 
took religious tours to visit religious men and sacred^ places. 
One edicLgives orders that monks or nuns who seek to create 
schism in the Buddhist church shall be unfrocked. This was 
probably published immediately after the Council at Patna, 
if such a council was held.- An inscribed pillar also informs 
us that the Emperor had enlarged for the second tirrie the 
Stupa of Kanakamuni, one of the previous Buddhas. 

^Very little distinctive Buddhist teaching occurs in these 
edicts, except the insistence on “the sacredness of animal life. 
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It is peculiarly noticeable that there is no single mention of 
karma and transmigration in them, and not the slightest 
allu'sion to nirvana. Since the Arthaidstra shows the same 
features, we are probably justified in concluding that karma 
and rebirth had not as yet laid serious hold of the common 
people in eastern India. The Emperor urges all men to 
practise the law of piety, first because of the good results 
which it produces in this world, but above all things because 
such conduct creates merit, and secures the other world for 
the pious man. Ordinary morality stands in the foreground, 
reverence to parents, relatives, teachers, and all religious men, 
proper treatment of slaves and servants, truth«speaking, 
liberality, gentleness to all living creatures. Similarly, tolera- 
tion of all creeds, and liberality to ascetics and teachers of all 
denominations, are repeatedly recommended. The edicts 
thus contain scarcely anything which Brahmans would not 
approve. Yet the prohibition of animal sacrifice must have 
been deeply resented. 

D. The Jain School. 

§68, For many years European scholars believed thalj 
Jainism was a schism or branch-system derived from Buddhism, 
but research has made it clear that the two are Independent and 
that Jainism is the earlier of the two. Mahavira, who was 
a contempomry of the Buddha/ belonged to a Kshatriya 
family of good position, and was born in a town a little to the 
north of the site of Patna. He became a sannyasl of an 
ascetic order which had been founded by a man named Par^va, 
and developed it into the sect of the Jains. The' canonical 
literature of the sect was not reduced to writing until nearly 
a thousand years after Mahavlra’s death, and it is as yet 
impossible to say whether any parts of it come from this 
period or not ; so that it requires much caution to work back 

^ There is much uncertainty about his actual date. Jains themselves 
give two dates xbr his death, 527 and 467 B.C., while Buddhist te^s 
represent him as a contemporary of the Buddha, and place his death a few 
years before the Buddha’s nirvar^. 
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even to a bare outline of the founder*s faith and discipline. 
A few features of the system,, however, stand out with such 
distinctness that we should almost be justified in accepting 
them as primary without further evidence ; statements found 
in early Buddhist books about the founder, his sect, and his 
teaching corroborate the Jain evidence very clearly on a number 
of points ; and the relation between early Hinduism and early 
Hindu ascetiqLsni, on the one hand, and Jain beliefs and ascetic 
rules, on the other, ^ is so patent that we need not hesitate to 
accept the chief lines of the tradition as historical. These are 
the original atheism of the system, and the beliefs, that there 
are souls in every particle of earth, air, water, and fire, as well 
as in men, animals, and plants, and that, for the attainment of 
release, the practice of certain very severe austerities, iapas^ 
the strictest abstinence from the destruction of life in any form, 
and the keeping of a number of moral rules are necessary. 
Monks and nuns had to pluck their own hair out by the roots, 
and were not allowed to drink cold water nor to bathe. After 
twelve years of rigorous austerities they were encouraged to 
commit suicide by self-starvation, if they chose to do so. The 
system is more closely allied to animism, hylozoism, and early 
ascetic practice than any other belonging to the period. The 
severe 'austerities and the rule of a/iimsd, non-injury to both 
vegetable and animal life, both couxe from the discipline of the 
Vanaprasthas,'^ Mahavira organized the laymen and the lay- 
women of the community as well as the monks and the nuns. 
Only* ascetics could hope to win release at once, but a faithful 
lay-life prepared the soul for becoming an ascetic in a future 
life. On the laity were laid simple moral rules and easy 
austerities, and it was their special duty to support the monks 
and the' nuns. Mahavira did his work in the vernacular, and 
the\Canon is in an old vernacular to this day. Amongst 
the many titles conferred on himy/i/ia^ conqueror, was one of 
most prominent. Hence his followers are called Jama, 
Jains. 

1 Jacobi, SBE, XXII. x; xxii ff. ; ERE. VIL 465. * See § 30. 
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We may be certain that Jain worship arose in much the 
same way in which the Buddhist cult developed ; for at later 
dates the two are absolutely parallel^ 

§ 69, Of the history of Jainism during, these centuries we 
know very little. There seems^ however, to be reason to 
believe that from an early date a distinction tended to arise 
among the monks of the community, which finally led in the 
first century A. D. to a great schism. The question at issue 
was whether the monks should wear white robes or discard 
all clothing. This division of opinion disturbed the early life 
of the community in some degree. When the schism actually 
came, the Jains fell into two sects, the Svetambara or White- 
clothed, and *the Digambara or Sky-clothed, i. e. naked, and 
the division remains to-day. 

The Jains have a tradition that Chandragupta, the founder 
of the Maurya Empires was a Jain, that a famine broke out 
in Magadha during his reign, and that thereupon he abdicated 
his throne and went south with a great company of Jains 
under the leadership of Bhadrabahu to Sravana Belgofa in 
the Mysore country, where he became a monk and finally 
died by self-starvation. If the story is true, the date of the 
migration would be about 29B B. C, ; for his son Bindusara 
succeeded to the throne about that date ; but, as its earliest 
attestation is an inscription at. Sravana Belgo}a of rather 
a late date, scholars are very much divided with regard to Its 
trustworthiness/^ 

§ 70. Tradition also says that, towards the end of the 
twelve years of famine, the sacred books were collected 
in a council of monks held at Patna, under the presidency 
of Sthulabhadra, They ate said to have been twelve 
in number and to have been called 'Ahga’, i. e. * limbs', 
members of the body of scripture. The last Anga con- 
sisted of fourteen books which contained the utterances of 
Mahavira himself, while the first eleven were composed by^ 
his followers. Bhadrabahu, who is said to have kd the 
^ See § 121 and § 123. ® V. Smith, EHL 14^. 
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migration to the south, is believed to have been the author 
of three of the canonical books and of niryuktis> i. e. brief 
comments, on ten of them. The last Ahga is irretrievably 
lost; but the Svetambaras declare that the eleven Ahga, 
which form the first division of their Canon to-day, are the 
identical books collected at the Council, The Digambaras, 
on the other hand, who confess that they no longer possess 
the original Canon, deny that the eleven Svetambara Ahga 
are genuine. All modern scholars acknowledge that there 
are many archaic elements in these Svetambara books, and in 
particular that the accounts of Mahavira, the early community 
and its beliefs and practices, which we have already dealt 
with, are in the main at least historical. It thus seems to be 
clear that parts of the existing Ahga must have been handed 
down orally with considerable fidelity for a thousand years ; 
for they were not reduced to writing until about A. D, 500. 

The problem set by the Ahga is of a very complicated 
character. Their language is not the original MagadhT, in 
which works recited and arranged at Patna in the third century 
B. c. must have been composed, but a later dialect akin in 
some respects to Magadhi, but modified under the influence 
of the speech of the west of India, where the work of codifi- 
cation and writing was carried out about A. D. 500.* Further, 
there are clear proofs that they have undergone extensive 
alteration since then. Critical study has not yet gone far 
enough to make the solution of this most intricate problem 
possible. Thus, while it is probably true that a number of 
books were collected and recognized at Patna, no one can yet 
say what precise relation the canonical books bear to those 
original works, Weber holds that the existing books were 
formed between the second and the fifth centuries A. D., but 
Jacobi is inclined to think that parts of them may have come 
down from the Patna Council comparatively little changed.^ 

’ See below, § 181. 

> Weber in /A. XVII. -289, 342; XX. 24; Jacobi, Kalfia-sutra, 
Intro., SBM. XLV, p. xl; Keith, 1915, 551. 
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There is certainly no body of Jain literature belonging to this 
period to place beside the Buddhist Tripitaka. 

§ 71. That the Jains were an important body in the time of 
the Maurya emperors is perfectly clear from the way in which 
A^oka refers to them in one of his edicts.^ The community 
have also a tradition that a grandson of A^oka named 
Samprati reigned after him, and treated the Jain community 
with as much favour and munificence as his grandfather had 
shown to the Buddhists ; but Samprati himself and the whole 
story are not known from any other source;^ so that the 
truth of the narrative is extremely doubtful. 

^ Pillar^ Edict VII, in V. Smith’s Asoka, 193. But Hoernle’s theory, 
that the Ajivikas, who are mentioned in the same edict and who received 
costly caves from Asoka and his grandson, were Digambara Jains 
I. 259), is probably erroneous (Bnandarkar, /A, XLI. 286). 

® V. Smith, EBI. 192-3, 440. 



CHAPTER III 


THE MOVEMENT TOWARDS THEISM 

aoo B.C. TO A. D. 300. 

* 

§ 73* The Hindu movement towards theism shows two 
distinct stages, and a corresponding though not identical 
evolution within Buddhism takes place in two unfoldings also, 
and also at the same times. Great political changes form the 
background to those religious events. 

Early in the second century B. c. the Maurya empire fell. A 
Hindu dynasty, the Suhga, took its place at the capital, Patna, 
and doubtless annulled Anoka’s laws against animal sacrifice ; 
while on the now contracted western frontier crouched 
Bactriah Greeks, Parthians, and Scythians, waiting to spring 
at the central empire. Under the Hindu dynasty arose new 
texts of the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata in which Rama 
and Krishna walk the earth as divine incarnations. In 
Buddhist works of the same period the Buddha appears as 
a semi-divine being with new attributes. 

The Scythian race called Kushans seized all the western 
frontiers of India soon after the Christian era, and about the 
middle of the century conquered the Hindu government at 
Patna, and thus formed a vast empire stretching from Central 
Asia to £he Gangetic plain. Not long after these events, as 
it would seem, the Bhagavadgtid arose, in which Krishna is 
represented as a full incarnation of Vishnu and as the eternal 
Brahman of the Upanishads : Vaishnava theism was thus 
formed ; and other sects hastened to follow the great example. 
About the same time, or a little later, Mahayana Buddhism 
^as formed, in which the Buddha almost became an 
eternal god. 
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it seems clear that the wealth and genera! culture of the 
times created a strong and intelligent body of laymen, as 
distinct* from the monastic orders. Literature, philosophy, 
and art a!! show great activity ; and both Hindus and 
Buddhists found It necessary to modify their standards and 
prepare fresh literature to meet the needs of the cultured 
layman. ' 

One of the greatest happenings of these centuries is the 
spread of Buddhism to Persia, to Turkestan, and to China. 

i. Hinduism. 

A. The Twice-born mid their Literature , 

§ 73. No addition of any importance seems to have been 
made during this period to the literature of the Vedic schools 
except a number of new Upanishads. The sacrificial discipline 
of each school still consisted of Mantra, Brahmana, and Sutra, 
with probably the further help of the Jvarma Miniamsa 
system, while the Aranyaka and the Upanishad formed 
special courses. The TJpanishads which made their appear- 
ance during the period fall into two classes, of which only 
the first attach themselves quite naturally to the originar 
Vedanta texts. Of these there are three, the Prasna^ 
Maiirdyana^ and Mandukya, the Maiirdyana belonging to the 
Black YajnSj the other two to the Atharvaveda. 

§ 74. It seems to be clear also that already about the 
middle of our period, there existed a work which summed 
up the teaching of the Upanishads, and was thus a forerunner 
of the famous but far later Brahma-suira of Badarayana. 
That at least seems to be the natural inference from the 
reference in the Bhagavadglid * to Brahma-suiras and from the 
occurrence of the descriptive phrase sarvopanishadvidyd^t^^ihe 
science of all the Upanishads in the nearly contemporary 
Maitrdyana Upanishad^** It is most likely that it was the 
example of the Karma-mimamsa, which undertakes to unify 

^XnL4. ML 3 - 
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and sunm up the teaching on sacrifice, that led to the exposition 
of all Upanishad texts in similar fa$hion. The ancient Karma- 
Mimarhsa text of those days and also the original Upanishad 
manual were early lost, eclipsed by the classical documents of 
the next period. 

§ 75* Thus far we have dealt with the legitimate literature of 
the Vedic schools. The second class of Upanishads have not 
the same standing. They fall into three groups, each related 
to a special type of ascetic, but all diverging in some degree 
from the original Vedanta texts. These are the Sannyasa, 
Yoga, and Saiva Upanishads. All were finally attached to 
the Atharvaveda^ but in rather irregular fashion. 

§ 76. It is clear that from some early date in the period 
there existed a document belonging to the Sankhya philo- 
sophy. It is also probable that, besides the Yoga Upanishads 
already mentioned, an orderly exposition of the Yoga system 
existed. The Vai^eshika, the Nyaya, and the Charvaka 
systems must have each had a fundamental text But these 
five all stood outside the Vedic schools and were regarded as 
more or less aberrant. The growth of the epic, which is 
discussed below, affords an opportunity of setting these works 
in historical conne^don with the rest of the literature. 

§ 77. The increasingly complicated curriculum taught in 
each Vedic school rendered it impossible for the student to 
master all the subjects taught ; ' and the result was that 
schools for the study of special subjects, such as grammar, 
law, and politics, were established. The law schools are of 
especial interest, as their labours were of large practical value 
for the twice-born layman. Their method seems to have 
bden to take the Dharma-sutra of some Vedic school and 
modify it in some degree, so as to make it suitable not for 
memb<?rs of that school alone, but for all twice-born men. 
The Dharma-sutras of Gautama and of Vasishtha, already 
included in our study of dharma in our last chapter, seem 
t?have undergone this process. 

§ 78. But verse was the medium for popular literature 
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during this period, and many of the old laws in their sutra- 
form were ambiguous. Hence in the schools it became 
customary to express the old sutras in slokas. The most 
famous of all Indian law-books, the code of Manu, is a work 
of this kind, and took shape during the period. It is probable 
that it was founded on the Dharma-sutra of the Manavans, 
one of the sutra-schools of the Black Yajurveda, The time 
of the creative activity of the Manava law-school seems to 
have been contemporary with the gradual growth of the 
didactic epic. About the time when this latter was com- 
pleted, or rather later, the labours of the school culminated 
in a great law-book in verse, the text of which thereafter 
under went very little' change.^ Law-books in verse, in con- 
tradistinction to the older treatises in prose sutras, are called 
sastras. Hence, the full name of the text is the Manava 
Dharmasdsira^ popularly known as the law of Manu, and 
usually said to be fabulously old. It is to be noted that this 
law-book and others of the same class were meant for the 
twice-born only. They are of special interest here because 
of their importance for the twice-born householder. 

This great code registers several advances in Hindu religious 
law. Here, and also in the contemporary didactic Epic, the 
ideal is laid down, though it is not made compulsory, that 
the twice-born man should pass through the four diramas 
in order, i. e. the life of the celibate student, the householder, 
the hermit, and the monk. No widow, not even a virgin 
child-widow, may remarry : her duty is to live an ascetic life. 
The twice-born may still eat flesh, but there are many 
restrictions. 

§79. During this period there arose among twice-bom 
householders a religious distinction which was destined to 
last throughout the history of the religion. As we shall see 
in our study of the Epic, there was a group of the twice- 
born on whom the worship of Vishnu by temple and image 
had laid hold with such force that they tended to refuse to 
^ Hopkins, GE, 19. 

G 
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recognize the other gods of the pasitheon. Another group 
stood in a similar relation to Siva.^ Now the ritoai of temple- 
worship had not sprung from Vedic soiircesj but apparently 
from ancient forms of worship traditional among Sudras/-^ 

It was thus inevitable that those who remained loyal to the 
ancient sacrificial worship should condemn the exclusive cult 
of Vishnu and of Siva as doubly heterodox, because its 
ritual was not Vedic, and because it did not worship all the 
godsr^ Doubtless, there were many among the orthodox even 
at this early date who had a god whom tliey specially favoured ; 
yet this did not affect their ortliodoxyj for they freely acknow- 
ledged all the others. 

From this time, therefore, we must recognize among the 
twice- born the orthodox^ who are Ikithfiil to the Vedic pantheon 
and ritual, and the sectarums^ who exalt one god to the neglect 
of the rest, and in his cult ii$e a ritual and liturgy of non-Vedic 
origin. The position of the sects was greatly strengthened 
by the appearance of the Bhagavadglta^ which provided the 
Vaishnava with a theology, and led to the formation of a 
similar system for the worshipper of Siva. These devoted 
sectarians still kept up the Vedic forms of worship in their 
domestic ceremonies, and observed the rules of caste with 
great strictness. Indeed, throughout their history they have 
sought to prove themselves orthodox Hindus, and in some 
cases with considerable success. 

§ 8o. It is probable that the mass of Sudras belonged to no 
sect, but worshipped now one god, now another. That cer- 
tainly has been the position of the mass of the Hindu people 
for many centuries. Doubtless there would be a certain 
number of intelligent Sudras who would share the strictly 
sectarian position with their twice-born brethren, just as there 
is to-day, but they would scarcely be regarded as heterodox, 
since they were not allowed to perform the ancient sacrifices. 

' Pataiijali calls them !§ivabliagavatas, devotees of Siva, and speaks of 
Ihe stress they lay on the worship of images : MakUbhashya on P.V. ii, 76. 

® See § 51. ® Chanda, JAR, 99. See § 86. 
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B. The Epics. 

§ 81. The movement towards theism within Hinduism has 
the ancient god Vishnu for its centre. Two stages are very 
distinctly visible in the movement, and both are reflected in 
the growth of the epic poems. 

The original heroic poem called the Makabharaia,- which 
celebrated the fall of the Kuru family through the wiles of 
the Pandus directed by Krishria, underwent considerable 
transformation and enlargement. The leading feature of the 
epic in this, its second stage, is that the Pandus are now 
regarded as the heroes of the epic, and, unlike former kings, 
they are represented as emperors ruling the whole of India. 
We also find mention in the poem of Yavanas-, Pahlavas, and 
Sakas, i.e. Greeks, Parthians, and Scythians. The mythical 
Pandu empire is probably a reflection of the Maurya empire, 
while the mention of Greeks, Parthians, and Scythians would 
seem to point definitely to the time of the Suhgas. According 
to the statement of the epic itself, the poem consisted of 
34,000 stanzas ^ at this stage, and modern scholars estimate 
that the epic kerne! of the whole work runs to about 30,000 
stanzas.^ 

We now turn for a moment to the Ramayana. The five 
books of Valmiki’s original work are to-day preceded by one 
book and followed by another which are clearly of later date. 
Here also we meet with Yavanas, Pahlavas, and Sakas ; so 
that these additions cannot be dated earlier than the Pandu 
form of the great epic.® 

§ 83. The religious phenomena of both epics are also 
significant. In the new parts of both, the religion is still 
polythei.stic and sacrificial, but the prominent divinities are 
now Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. It seems as if in the popular 
mind the three stood on an equality.* Still more noteworthy 
is the fact that Krishna and Rama, the heroes of the two 

* L i* 81 ; loi ; 105, ^ Hopkins, ERE, VXIL 325 a, 

3 jkcobi, 'r. 28 f. ; 50 ; 64 ; Macdonell, 304 f. ^ X* 

* For the old religion at this stage, apart from the incarnation doctrine, 
see Hopkins, RR ch* 3dx* 
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epics, are now represented as partial incarnations of Vishnu/ 
while ancient deeds of divine might have been transferred 
froni Indra and other old gods to Vishnu.^ In these facts we 
have the first clear indication in Indian literature of the rise 
of something like an organized sect within Hinduism. Vishnu 
has now a group of w^orshippers who exalt him to a place of 
special honour, and this group has been able to seize and 
claim for itself the heroes of both the popular poems. A 
distinct polemic against Buddhism may also be traced in the 
new form of the Mahdbharata. 

^ 83. These facts seem to point to the conclusion that the 
transformation of both poems took place after the fall of the 
Maurya empire. It is scarcely likely that a large work 
Verifying Hindu kings, and describing a triumphant Hindu 
empire, would have made its appearance under Buddhist 
emperors, far less that they would have tolerated direct 
attacks on Buddhism ; while the publication of the ancient 
poems in these new and most attractive forms would be quite 
natural under the patronage of a Hindu monarch who had 
restored old liberties and re-established the sacrificial 
ceremonial.^ 

The two epics thus became religious works, glorifying the 
god Vishnu ; and ever since that time they have been regarded 
as Vaishnava scriptures. But Vishnu was not yet elevated to 
the position of the Supreme. A perusal of the first book of 
the Rdmdyana will show that, while his followers praised 
him as the best of the gods, they still thought of him as one 
of the old divinities, a being similar in nature to Siva, Brahma, 
and the r^st. This is but the first stage of the movement 
towards theism. 

§ 84. We do not know how the Vaishnavas were led to 

' Macdonell, SL. 286, 305 ; Rdniayanc^ L xix. 

* Holtzmann, MBH. L 10. The dwarf, Vamana, is in the Rdmdyana 
said to be an incarnation of Vishnu, L xxxi. 

* Hopkins, GE* 399. Inscriptions belonging to the second and first 
caSturies B. Cj which mention Vasudeva, i. e. Krishna, fit in well with this 
concepdon. Bhandarkar, VS. 3-'4. 
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develop the doctrine of divine incarnation. The idea appears 
suddenly in the literature, and there is nothing in earlier 
Hindu thought that would seem to be a natural and sufficient 
source of the conception.^ It may be that they were Jed to 
it by the example of the Buddhists, who, as we have seen, 
had already raised Buddha to divine powers and honours, 
and had created a series of precedent Buddhas stretching 
away into the distant past. So Krishna and Rama with the 
Dwarf are now conceived as divine, and they already form 
a short series ; for Rama is held to have appeared at a much 
earlier date than Krishna, and the Dwarf precedes Rama. 

§ 85. We now pass to the consideration of the second stage 
of the movement toward theism, as reflected in the epics. 
Scholars believe that, during the first and second centuries of 
the Christian era, the large masses of didactic matter® which 
are found in certain sections of the Mahdbharata as it stands 
were added to the epic of 24,000 stanzas which we have 
just discussed. This fresh material consists in the main 
of discourses on Religion, Philosophy, Politics, and Law.^ 
Books XII and XIII of the epic, as we have it to-day, consist 
almost entirely of this material, and masses of it are found 
also in Books III, V, VI, XI, and XIV. These numerous 
pieces of teaching are clearly of various date and authorship, 
and their critical study has not yet proceeded far enough to 
enable us to arrange them in chronological order yet certain 
differences in date stand out quite clear. This whole mass of 
new material is usually called the didactic epic,^ to distinguish 
it from the real epic and the episodes. Scholars believe that 
it arose in the eastern section of North India.^ 

^ Yet the idea that a god may temporarily take the form of uu animal 
or a man was clearly present in early Hindu minds ; for in the Brahmanas 
there occur the stories of the fish and the dwarf. These tales may have 
helped in the evolution of the new conception. Indeed the Dwarf became 
one of the recognized avataras of Vishnu. 

^ Hopkins, GE. 387; 398; ERE. VII L 325 ffi 

® ‘ The sacred law, the best manual of polity and a guide to salvation % 
is what the epic itself says, I. 62, 23* 

^ Hopkins also calls it the Pseudo-epic. ^ Hopkins, GR, 7S. 
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C. The Bhagavadgltd. 

§ 86. The earliest, and also the greatest, of all the sections 
that form H:he didactic epic is the far-famed Bkagavadgltd. 
The date of this poem has caused endless discussion. Its 
own statement is that it was uttered by Krishna and Arjuna 
on the fateful field of Kurukshetra, just before the fighting 
began; and that is the Hindu tradition to this day. Mr. 
Justice Telang believed that it belonged to the fourth century 
and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar argues in favour of the same 
date,^ but most modern scholars recognize that, in its present 
form, it can scarcely be earlier than the first or second century 
A.D. Wlrat is perfectly clear is that it is later than the 
fresh material of the second stage of the two epics, and 
earlier than the rest of the documents of the didactic epic.^ 

§ 87. The poem is a very remarkable one, and has had an 
immeasurable influence on religion in India. There is no 
other piece of literature that is so much admired and used by 
thinking Hindus ; and it has won very high praise from many 
Western thinkers and scholars. Numberless editions, in the 
original and in translations in many tongues, fall from the 
press. But it becomes still more remarkable and interesting 
when one realizes its historical origin. It is the expression 
of the earliest attempt made in India to rise to a theistic 
faith and theology. In order to reach this ideal, the 
Vaishnava sect identify their own god Vishnu, on the one 
hand with the great Brahmam Atman of the Upanishads, and 
on the other with Krishna, the hero of the Epic. There is a 
double exaltation here. Until now Vishnu has been but one 
of the gods of Hinduism, in natui'e indistinguishable from the 
other members of the pantheon, though in the two centuries 
before our era he held a high position among them beside 
Brahma .and Siva. Now he is declared to be the Absolute, 

^ ^ 13. 

* MBH^ IL 121 ; Hopkins, GE* 205, 225, 3B4, 402 ; Keith, 
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the One without a secoiids the source of all things and all 
beings. Krishna^ who had been recognized as a partial 
incarnation of Vishnu in the second stage of the Epic, is 
now declared to be a ful! iacarnation of Vishnu-Brahman, 
and receives the title Bhagavan, blessed Lord. Hence the 
name of the poem, Bhagmmdglid, the Lord's Song. Each of 
these changes is an advance towards theism. The identifi- 
cation of Brahman with Vishnu distinctly suggests that the 
Absolute is personal ; and the contention that the same 
Brahman is fully represented by a being who walked the 
earth in human form bodies forth the personal idea in the 
most vivid way possible. The change is most revolutionary. 
Let the student once more read some of the loftiest passages 
of the ancient Upanishads with the new thought in his mind. 

§ 88. But the poem seeks not only to create a theism but to 
bring a spiritual religion within the reach of all Vaishnavas. 
The Upanishads had taught cultured Hindus to aim in their 
religion not at rewards on earth or a sensuous heaven, but at 
release from transmigration; and Buddhism and Jainism had 
attempted, in their heterodox way, to stimulate all classes to 
the same high endeavour. The Gita shows us the reconstitu- 
tion of the Vaishnava sect under the pressure of these power- 
ful movements. The precise limits within which this is done 
must also be noticed^ The Upanishads as taught in the 
Vedic schools offered release only to the three highest castes, 
for these holy texts might not be uttered in the hearing of 
any but the twice-born ; Buddhism and Jainism, on the other 
hand, offered release to all, to Outcastes and foreigners as 
well as to Hindus of the four castes, and to women as well as 
men ; but the Gitd takes a middle course, offering release to 
all Hindus, i.e. to men and women of the four castes but to 
no others. It is noticeable that these are precisely the bounds 
of the sect ; all Hindus of the four castes were admitted to 
Vaishnava, as to other Hindu, temples. But there is another 
and still more revolutionary change. In all earlier systems 
release was possible only for those who gave up the ordinary 
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life of man and became professional ascetics. In the Gita 
release is made available for the layman and his wife while 
they maintain the household and take part in the business of 
the world. These two radical changes necessitated a fresh 
book : the Gltd was written to become the layman’s Upani- 
shad. It may also be said with truth that the Glia is a 
worthy successor to the old Upanishads. 

§ 89. The Gltd sets forth three distinct ways in which 
release may be won. The first is the JNANA MARGA, 
or way of knowledge, as taught in the Upanishads and the 
Sankhya philosophy, and in a modified way by Buddhism 
and Jainism, The second is the KARMA MARGA, or way 
of works. The earliest conception of religion in Hinduism 
was a system of duties, summarized in the word dharma. 
The most prominent of these works in the early days were 
the sacrifices ; but all the duties of caste and condition, of the 
family and society^ were also included. The Gltd doctrine of 
works, which is called Karma-yoga, is this, that the mere per- 
formance of the works ordained in Scripture wins only the 
transient rewards on earth or in heaven that are promised for 
them, but that the man who does these works without any 
desire for the rewards will thereby win release. The word 
Yoga is used in so many senses in the Gltd that it is hard to 
decide which of them is implied in the phrase Karma-yoga, 
but it probably comes from the radical meaning ‘ restraint ' 
The third, BHAKTI-MARGA, the path of devotion, is a 
new method of winning release. It is simply this; that 
whole-hearted devotion to Krishna brings release from trans- 
migration as effectively as philoso'phical knowledge or the 
selfless performance of ordained duties. 

The method of devotion is the link between the ancient 
cult of the sect and the new teaching of the Gltd, For the 
whole-hearted devotion which brings release finds its most 
^tural and most vivid expression in the regular worship of 
Krishna in the temples of the sect.”^ The cult would have 
^ Cf. IX. 6 with XL 46. 
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a new dignity to thinking Vaishnavas, since it would hence- 
forward be to them not a means merely to health, wealth, 
and happiness, but also to the great spiritual end of the 
emancipation of the soul from all the bonds of the phenomenal 
universe.^ There is just one change in the cult to be noticed. 
The Glia recognizes no animal sacrifice. The offerings to 
Krishna which it commends are purely vegetarian.^ Thus 
we must conclude that, about the time when the new theology 
came to the birth, animal sacrifice was given up in the chief 
Vaishnava shrines. The rule is now universal among 
Vishnuites. 

§ 90. It is of great importance to notice that the GUa calls 
upon all Vaishnavas to keep the Hindu law as taught in the 
Dharmaiastras.® The rules of caste, the laws of the family, 
and the regular worship of ancestors,® are all to be strictly 
observed. It has been often said that the Gita is opposed 
to caste, but that is a complete mistake : the principles and 
rules laid down in the poem, are luminously clear. 

§91. One of the most startling features of the poem is the 
transformation of Krishna. In the genuine epic he is a king 
and warrior, famous as a grim and powerful fighter, but 
notorious above all things for his extraordinary cunning and 
his dirty tricks : in the Gita he plays the philosophical guru, 
quoting the Upanishads and praising the Sankhya philosophy ; 
from time to time he declares himself to be the supreme 
Atman,® the source and support of the whole universe, the 
object of all devotion and the recipient of all sacrifices; and 
again he displays his indescribable glory before the eyes of 
his astonished friendJ 

§ 92. The theology of the poem is a most imperfect theism.® 
The idea of the writer seems tc have been that he could form 

1 IX. 34* X. 10; XL 54; XI L 2. ® IX. 26. 

® XVI . 23] 24 ] XV 11, I ; .5. For the Dharmasastras see § 78. 

^ 1.43; iF 31-33; 37; 111,33-6; 35; iV. 13; XVIIL41-8. 

® 1. 40-44. 

X. 12,20; Vn.6; 7; 10; IX.8; 10; 13; XIV, 3; IX. 23-^24. 

’ XL 9-31, Cf. Keith, 1915, 548. 
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a new Vaishnava system by the mere juxtaposition of the 
worship of Krishna and the great philosophies of his day, for 
he does not attempt to modify and fit together these rather 
incongruous elements so as to create from them a well* 
articulated theology. 

This is especially true with regard to the relation of the 
Vedanta to the Sankhya, The latter system was clearly very 
popular in those days.^ In contrast with the Upanishads, its 
chief conceptions seem to have been chiselled and polished to 
smoothness, and carefully fitted together in a system of 
metaphysical and psychological ideas which any one could 
readily understand. Further, in it the external world was 
regarded as a reality, and the soul and its individuality were 
frankly acknowledged. Thus, in spite of its atheism,^ these 
Sankhya conceptions seemed to fit better into a theistic 
theology than the monistic conceptions of the Upanishads. 
The Yoga also was popular, but whether it had yet become 
a theistic system is not known. 

The author brought the three together, declared them 
identical, and placed them beside Krishna, the incarnation of 
Vishnu viewed as the Absolute. These divergent conceptions 
are not fused into a higher unity but are superimposed, so 
that the effect is like a composite photograph. Here and 
there are theistic passages ; ^ from other sections a stark 
pantheism stares out ; ^ and now and then the lines seem to 
suggest an emanation theory and several gods.^ Nor is 
anything done to lessen the .gulf that yawns between the 
actionless Brahman of the Upanishads and the incarnate god, 
born to slay demons and to teach philosophy.^ 

§ 9*3. What unquestionably gives the Gltd its power is the 
representation of the Supreme as incarnate and as teaching 

^ Hopkins, GE. 99 f. 

® See Giia^ XV 1 . 8, which certainly alludes to a nzrisvara system. So 
''IWopkins, GE. 105. 

3 IV. s-7; VI. 47; IX. 22-34; XL 36-46; XII. 14-20; XVHI. 55-70, 

* 11.72; IV. 24; V. 24-26, 

ill, 15 ; VII. 30; VIII. 3-4; 20-21 ; XV, 16-18. ® IV. 8. 
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the loftiest philosophy of India to his friend Arjuna^ so that 
he and other simple laymen may find release. The portrait 
of the incarnate One is drawn with great skill ; the situation 
in which the teaching is given enforces certain of the lessons 
taught with great vividness ; and the literary qualities of the 
book are well worthy of the teaching it contains. The Bkaga- 
vadglta is a very great work. 

§ 94. It is of importance to realize that, though the teaching 
of the Gttd is now the very cream of orthodoxy, it was in 
some respects heterodox when the poem was written. This 
comes out most clearly in ^he section of the second book,^ 
where the Vedas are spoken of with some scorn, and in several 
passages elsewhere in which the opponents of Krishna are 
very vehemently criticized. The fact is that the poem sprang 
from the young Vaishnava sect, the heterodox position of 
which is explained above.^ At a later point an attempt will 
be made to show how the Gttd came to be regarded as 
orthodox.® 

§ 95, The poem bears traces of having been rewritten,^ but 
two very different theories of its origin are held by scholars. 
Accepting Bhandarkar s theory of the origin of the worship 
of Krishna,^ Garbe^ attempts to explain th^ inconsistent theo- 
logical teaching of the Gita by the hypothesis that it was 
originally written, early in the second century on the 

basis of the Sankhya-Yoga system, as a theistic tract to glorify 
Krishna, and that it was contaminated with the pantheism of 
the Upanishads in the second century A.D. He analyses the 
poem into what he believes to be these two sources.'^ A few 
scholars ® have accepted this theory, but most would probably 


^ 41-46. ^ § 79- II ^44- 

^ Hopkins, GB 205, ^ 

® Die Bhtii^avadgUa^ Leipzig, 1905 > ^l^o /C. 220 it. 

This date is partly based on the belief that the V (fga^-sutra written 

bv the grammarian Fatahjali in the second century B.c, but since it 
is now dear that the Yoga-siitra dates from the fourth century a.b- 
(see below,. § 139), the theory seems very improbable. See Keith, 

Winternitz, I. 373 ; Grierson, ERE. II. 541 ; and Chanda, lAR. 9S. 
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follow Hopkins and Keith ^ in saying that t^he analysis Is 
altogether unconvincing. It is much more likely that the 
Gita is an old verse Upanishad, written rather later than the 
^veidsvaiara^ and worked up into the Gita in the interests of 
Krishnaism by a poet after the Christian era. 

A careful comparison of the Gita with the Saddharina 
Pundartka ^ in ideas, language, and verse would probably help 
to solve the problems presented by both poems. A number 
of writers have believed that the Gltd distinctly betrays 
Christian influence, but it seems rather more probable that 
the poem is purely of Indian origin.^ 

§ 96. The BhagavadgUd is the key to the whole of the* 
didactic epic. Its chief characteristics reappear in nearly all 
the remaining religious documents added to the great poem 
in the third stage of its history. Even in the few places where 
Krishna’s claim is denied, and Siva, or Surya, or Brahma is 
glorified as the one God, the influence of the Gita is still 
supreme ; for the mode of exaltation is borrowed directly 
from the Song: it is only the name of the god exalted that is 
altered. 


D. The Philosophies. 

§ 97. The Maitrdyana Upanishad probably arose about the 
same time as the Gita or rather later, and it is certainly earlier 
than the didactic epic, for in two passages its teaching and 
language are clearly reflected.'* We therefore take the Upani- 
shad as standing between the two. Along with it we take the 
Prasnok and Mdndukya Upanishads. The former is clearly 
earlier, and the latter later, than the Maitrdyana,^ but pro- 
bably no long time intervenes in either case: for in their 
doctrine of the sacred syllable Om they are very closely 

^ Hopkins, /AMS. 1905, 384; Keith, 1915, 548. Deussen also 
rejects the theory. 

* See SEE, XXL xxvi ; xxxiv, and below § 125. 

® For all the theories and a summary of the evidence, see Garbe, 1 C, 
C-14 ff. 

^ Hopkins, GE. 33 ff. ® Deussen, PU, 25, 
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connected* The Maiirdyana alone is of serious significance for 
the evolution of religious ideas. Professor Keith thus writes ^ : 

The Upanishad clearly reflects a period when various forms of heresy 
— probably in no small measure the Buddhist — had attacked the main 
outlines of the system of the Upanishads, and it endeavours to restate 
that position with, as is inevitable, many traits borrowed from the 
doctrine it was refuting, and among these traits are clear marks of 
the Sahkhya. It is characterized by a profound pessimism which is 
not countenanced by the older Upanishads, which lay no stress normally 
on that doctrine, but which is characteristic at once of Buddhism and of 
the Sankhya. 

§ 98. Sankhya conceptions, similar to those found in the 
Gltd and the Maiirdyana^ appear also in the didactic epic, 
and betray the existence of a formed system, an atheistic 
dualism, enumerating twenty-five principles, extremely like 
the classic form of the philosophy presented in the Sankhya 
Kdrikd^ but not identical with it.^ The Yoga reflected in the 
Maiirdyana is more detailed than that found in any earlier 
Upanishad, but the epic shows a still more advanced stage/* 

§ 99. The Yc^a philosophy which appears in the Artha- 
idsira may not have contained the theistic element which 
occurs in the classic system ; nor do we find any conclusive 
evidence of the existence of the theistic form in the Gtid. But 
in the latest parts of the didactic epic there is frequent mention 
of the theistic system of Yoga,^ though in a form less complete 
than that of the Yoga-suiras.^ As the Chfdikd Upanishad 
presents the theistic Yoga in the simplest form which we 
know, we are justified in assigning it to a place near the Gltd 
and before the latest parts of the epic ; and since the Sf nkhya 
conceptions of the Chulikd stand in very close relation' to 
those of the Maiirdyana^ the two Upanishads probably belong 
to very nearly the Same time*® 

I 5^5^ 

* Deussen, SUV. 312-13; Hopkins, GE. 97“ *33 5 Keith, SS. lt-13 ; 

chap. iii. ’ Hopkins, FT. 335 ff. 

* Hopkins, GE, 97-138; Keith, SS. 55. ® Hopkins, F/* 335 ; 336. 

* Deussen, SUV. 637* 
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But the Chfdikd is clearly not the only Yoga-manual that 
existed in our period. Among the many teachers of Sahkhya 
and of Yoga named in the didactic epic two seem to be his- 
torical, PaScliasikha and Varshaganya,^ Numerous references 
to them occur in the classic documents belonging to the two 
schools, and a few quotations are embedded in the V{?£’a- 
bhdshya^ and in Vachaspatimisra.^ The evidence is very 
confused, so that it is hard to make sure of the truth. Pro- 
bably the most satisfactory solution is to conclude that both 
authors belonged to the school of theistic Yoga, that Varsha- 
ganya was the author of the Shashtitaiitra (i. e. the Sixty- 
treatise), a famous work now lost, which seems to have been in 
verse, while Panchasikha wrote a manual in sutras,^ which is 
also lost These works and the Chtilikd probably belong to 
the group of Yoga treatises referred to in the epic/' Another 
interesting tradition which appears in the epic is that Pan- 
chasikha is the teacher of the new Vaishnava sect, the Pancha- 
ratras,” whom we shall have to deal with below. 

§ ioo« There are also two groups of short Upanishads of 
rather later date which were clearly meant to be practical 
manuals for monks of the Vedanta and Yoga schools. The 
first group glorify sannydsa^ the world-renunciation of the 
Vedanta, and describe the initiation and the life of the san- 
nyasi, while the Yoga group describe the six elements of 
Yoga discipline (later they became eight) and give special 
attention to meditation on the sacred syllable Om. These 
treatises are clearly posterior to the Maitrdyana and the 
Chfdikd^ and earlier than the Vcddnta-suiras and the Yoga- 
sfitras, « They are probably to be regarded as of the same 
general date as the didactic epic, where many of their features 
reappear, but some may be still later. 

2 XIL218; 3X9f. 

2 Woods, Yoga^ 359-60 ; also Sdhkhya-karika^ 70. 

® Sahkhya-tattva-kauimiiU^ 206. 

^ Keith, 55 , Chap. v. Cf. Schrader, ZDMG, 1914, lox-io; IP AS, 
iioff. ® Keith, SS, 42, 

« XII. 301, 57; 340, 67, Hopkins, GE, 100, no. 

Hopkins, GE. 144; but see Keith, SS, 39. 
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Of the Sannyasa group ^ which are mostly in prose, the 
Brahma and the Samtyasa arc coixipositc, their earliest por- 
tions being quite as early as the MaitrayaniUn if not earlier^ 
The later parts of these tracts and the Arutuya^ Kanthasrutz^ 
JdbMa^ and Parainahaiusa do not differ raiicfi in age, and are 
probably not later than the chief documents of the didactic 
epic ; while the Asravia may be of later origin » 

The Yoga ® group are all in verse, and all follow the lead of 
the Omlikd, The earliest seemingly is the BrahmaUiidzi, 
i,vhich may be as early as the Maitrdyana. The main group, 
consisting of the Kslmrikd^ Tejolnndu^ Brahnmvidyd^ Ndda- 
bindzz^ Yogasikhd^ Yogatattva^ Dhydnabtndti^dX\^ Amrtiahtndu^ 
run parallel with the main Sannyasa group nod the didactic 
cpic,'^ while the Haiztsti is later and of indeterminate date. 

§ loi. The Vaiseshika and Nyaya philosophies were already 
in existence in the first century A. D. Both are iricntioned by 
Charaka,^.court physician to king Kanishka ; and Asvaghosha^* 
his contemporary, and N%arjiina^ who came later, mention 
the Vaiseshika. Both are reflected in the didactic epic, but 
the evidence is too slender to enable us to see what the form 
of either system was. 

E. The Didactic Epic. 

§ 102. The main didactic epic is believed to have been 
practically complete by 200 a. d/ It deals with a variety of 
subjects, but three are of more importance than the rest, 
Politics, Law, and Religion. Philosophy is included under 
religion, and ethics partly under law and partly under religion. 

§ 103. The compilers of the didactic epic introduced a con- 
siderable body of political teaching into their cyclopaedia. 


’ Deussen. 678-71 5 * . , , , « tt ■ u j 

^ This is clearly a shortened and modified form of an early U^nishad 
belonging to the White Yajus. See Deussen, SV. ti.; i>uV. job. 

3 Deussen, Si/Y. bzg-jj. . 

« Thus Hopkins, FT. 379, says that the Yoga-technique of the epic is 

on a par chronologically with the Kshurika. 

« Samhita, iii. 8, 26 ff; Keith, 1914, '093- ' 

« Winternitz, II. 1. 209. '' oo*!®* xvin. 

* Hopkins, GE, 387 ; ERE. VIII. 325- 
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The first half ^ of the twelfth book is almost wholly given to 
the subject, and shorter pieces occur elsewhere.^ The relation 
of this teaching to Kautilya’s AriAasastra,^ to later political 
treatises, and to the actual state of affairs at the time of the 
‘ epic,^ does not seem to have been yet worked out by scholars. 

§ 104. It was natural that the Vaishnava priests, who in the 
interests of their sect turned the ancient epic into an encyclo- 
paedia of instruction, should wish to include in it a body of 
law, and that they should choose the new popular form of law 
in verse. It is also of interest to remember that their con- 
stituency included Sudras and women as well as twice-born 
men,® and even people lower than Sudras.® The legal material 
is found chiefly in the thirteenth book of the Mahdbhdrata, 
and shows a very close relationship to the Mdnava Dkarma- 
idstra. Hopkins ® writes : 

In all probability the code known to the later epic was not quite our 
present code, but it was a code much like ours and ascribed to Manu, 
a’Sastra which, with some additions and omissions, such as all popular 
texts in India suffer, was essentially our present text. 

F. Vaishnav^ Material in the Didactic Epic. 

§ 105. Since the transformation of the epic into an encyclo- 
paedia of religion, law, and politics was carried out in the 
interests of the Vaishnava sect, nearly all the religious sec- 
tions are devoted to the exposition of the theology first 
sketched in the Bhagavadglid^ and to the praise of Krishna. 
The second half of the twelfth book, known as Mokshadharma, 
is a sort of corpus of Krishnaite teaching, containing a number 
of pieces-of distinct origin, and there are noteworthy sections 
also in Books III, V, VI, XIII, and XIV. Four of these 

^ Chaps. 1-173. 

» 1.87; 140-5] II. is; 17; 25; 62; III. 32; 33; 159; IV. 4 ;V. 33-4; 
36-9; XIII. 13; XV. 5ff. 

^ See above, § 45, * See Hopkins, Ruling Caste^JAOS. XIII. 

® Gltd^ IX. 32. * Hopkins, 2. 

Numerous pieces of legal lore are found elsewhere, especially in the 
first and twelfth books. * GE. 22-3. 
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portions are of such outstanding philosophic and religious in- 
terest that they are frequently selected for separate treatment ; 

V, 40-45 : Sanatsujatiya. 

VI. 2^-42 : Bhagavadgita. 

XII, 174-367: Mokshadharnia. 

XIV. 16-51: Anugita. 

There is one chapter^ in the thirteenth book which is greatly 
treasured by devout Vaishnavas, because it contains the 
thousand names of Vishnu, and one chapter in the third 
book ^ contains a panegyric of Vishnu by Bhlma, and another, 
in the political portion of the twelfth book contains a hymn 
of praise to Vishnu sung by the great Bhishma, 

We have already discussed the One considerable 

section of the Mokshadharma ^ is known as the Narayanlya 
and seems to reflect a later period in the history of the 
Vishnuite sect. It will therefore be discussed separately 
along with a passage from the sixth book,'’ which seems to 
contain similar teaching. The other portions fall to be con- 
sidered here. 

The leading ideas here are the same as In the We 

are taught that the highest religion is the worship of Krishna 
as Vishnu, who is the Brahman of the Upanishads. The 
Sankhya and the Yoga systems are represented as being 
essentially the same as the philosophy of Brahman, and all 
three are taught as philosophic foundations for the Vaishnava 
religion. There is no care taken to describe any one of these 
systems with precision, and no articulated Vaishnava theology 
is taught. As in the Gnd, there are large pieces of a San- 
khyan character, others that teach Yoga, and yet Olivers that 
reflect the monism of the Upanishads. The Sanatsujatiya 
(V. 40“‘45) is the most important monistic section. Numerous 
passages teach slightly variant philosophic systems in which 
Sankhya, Yoga, and Upanishad elements intermingle inter- 
minably. The student may scan these outlines in Hopkins’s 

* 149. * 371- ^ 4S. ^ Chapsi • 

® Chaps. 65-^. 


ra- 


il 
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Great Epic} The AnugttS is a direct imitation of the Gita. 
In these passages theology makes no perceptible advance, but 
the pictorial myth of Sesha, Vishnu, and Brahma appears, and 
six incarnations of Vishnu are mentioned, the Boar, the Man- 
lion, the Dwarf, the- Fish, Rama, and Krishria. 

§ I o6. We now take the Narayanlya,^ which shows a later 
stage of Vaishnava teaching. The ancient name Bhagavata 
occurs, but Sattvata,® and Pancharatra,* especially the latter^ 
appear more frequently. There is a Pancharatra scripture® 
compiled by the seven Chitraiikha^idin i^ishis, doubtless the 
forerunner of the Samhitas which we shall discuss later.® The 
origin and meaning of the word Pancharatra are not yet known 
with certainty.'^ We have shown above in what precise respects 
the sect was heterodox.® 

In the Narayarilya occurs the doctrine of Vyuha or expan- 
sion, according to which Vishnu exists in four forms. The 
doctrine ® is that from, Vasudeva springs Samkarshana, from 
Saihkarshana Pradyumna, from Pradyumna Aniruddha, and 
from Aniruddha Brahma. Samkarshana and the three others 
are then identified with the cosmic existences posited by the 
Sankhya philosophy thus : 

Vasudeva. . the supreme Reality. 

Saihkarshana . primeval matter, prakriti, 

Pradyumna . cosmic mind, mams. 

Aniruddha . cosmic self-consciousness, ahamkara. 

Brahma . . Creator of the visible world, the bhutani. 


It is very difficult to make out what the idea behind this 
scheme is.^® Vasudeva is Krishna ; Balarama, or Samkarshana,'^ 
is Krishna’s brother, Pradyumna his son, and Aniruddha one 
of his grandsons. It is probable that these three were local 


' Chap; iii. XII. 335-52- 

‘ XII. 336, 25 ; 349. 82; 350r 63- 
* XII, 336, 28; 349, 82; 350, 67, 


» XII. 349, 29, 
• Above, § 79. 


* § 213.' See Schrader, JPAS. 24 ff. 

“ See Schrader, IPAS. 35 ff. ; Chanda, lAR. 109 ff. 

'» See Schrader, IPAS. 39 ff. . 

" ** Samkarshana means ‘ Withdrawn ’, because he was drawn out of his 
mother’s womb and placed in Rohinl. 
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divinities, that art arrangement was made to bring them into 
relation with Krishna so as to form a combined sect, and that 
the doctrine of the Vyuhas Is a tlieologfsm created to give 
them a permanent place In the teaching and the worship of 
the community. 

The Narayanlya shows also m. advanced stage of the incar- 
nation doctrine. There are ten incarnations of Vishiiu recog- 
iiked here,*^ while in the earlier lists® there are four, or six. 

Hopkins® holds that Pancha^ikhag the teacher of the 
Sahkhya-Yoga, a theistic form of the Saakhya philosophy, as 
we have seen above/ was regarded by the Pancharatras as the 
author of the philosophical teaching of the sect* This is 
interesting; because the Vedshnava theology unquestionably 
rests on a Sankhya-Yoga basis. 

This passage, the Narayanlya, tells a story to the effect that 
Nirada took a long journey to the north, where he came to 
the Sea of Milk, in the midst of which was White Island, 
Inhabited by white men who worshipped Narayana, i.e. 
Vishnu*^ The men, their beliefs, their sanctity, and their 
worship are described. A number of scholars have believed 
they detected distinct traces of Christianity in the passage, 
and the question has been much discussed, with rather doubt- 
ful results.® 

§ 107. The two epics borrow from each other at this period.’^ 
There are a number of interpolations in the text of the 
Rmidyana which are clearly contemporaneous with the 
didactic epic, one passage containing a copy of the description 
of the inhabitants of White Island/ These latest interpola- 
tions are mostly in the seventh book, but the most important 
of all h a canto in the sixth,‘^ in which Rama is praised as 
a full incarnation of Vishnu, and is called the eternal Brahman. 

^ XIL 340, 100. ^ Above, § 84- ® t4^U 

M 99* ® 336, 8-9, ^ 

® See the theories and the evidence, (iarbe, IC\ i9i'-20o. 

^ Hopkins, GE. 59 , 7 ^* " C£ A\ VI L 77 with MBfA XIL 336* 

^ VL 11:9; see Muir, OS7\ IV. 148 ff. The other most noteworthy 
passages are V 11 . 6, 17, 57 , 75 - 7 , 
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The same theological conceptions are here applied to Rama 
as are applied to Krishna in the didactic epic. We have 
already seen that Rama is recognized as Vishnu in the 
Krishna-epic. Similarly Krishna is recognized in these late 
interpolations in the Ramayana} 

§ io8. It is important to notice what stage the Krishna 
legend has reached in the didactic epic. We are told that he 
was born in Mathura to kill Karhsa and other demons, and 
that after he had done that he went to Dvarika in Kathiawar.'^ 
His parents* names, Vasudeva and Devaki,® are given, but the 
story of his birth and of his being miraculously saved from 
the wrath of Karhsa is not told ; ^ and there is nothing to 
suggest that the child Krishna was worshipped in those days. 
Nor is there the slightest hint that he was brought up among 
the cowherds of GokuL The stories of his boyish tricks with 
the cowherds, his youthful sports ® among the Gopis, and his 
killing of the demons in the cow-settlement, which are so 
prominent in the Harivamsa and the Puranas are absent here, 
except in a few passages which are manifestly very late inter- 
polations.® Radha is not mentioned at all. 

^ VL*ii 9; VII. so. 

* 11 . 14, 34-50; XII. 340, 86 - 7 . VIL 144; XVI. 7. 

* We must note carefully, however, that the story of the death of 
Kaihsa is very old ; for it was already dramatized in the second century B. a, 
‘as Patahjali tells us. 

® But m XI 11 . 149, 88, one of his names is *he who sports joyously on 
the banks of the Jumna 

? Thus II. 68, 41 b to 46a, which calls Krishna ‘Lord of Vraja* and 
‘favourite of the milkmaids’, is clearly a very late piece interpolated i^to 
a very early section ; for it makes Draupadi appeal to Krishna for help 
in her frightful need, while the original says that Dharma, the god of 
law and right, stood by and helped her. Garbe’s argument (C/. 227) 
is thus of very doubtful value. Similarly, in II. 41, Sisupala, in abusing 
Krishna, calls him ‘the cowherd ’ and says that BhTshma has praised him 
for killing Putana and the vulture and other notable deeds ; but, when we 
turn to Bhishma’s praise of Kj-ishna in chap. 38, there is no mention of 
PhtanS, or the vulture, or any other of these ejeploits. Thus at least verses 
4*411 of chap. 41 are an interpolation: Bhandarkar, KS*. 35f. It is 
prdibable that these local legends had been long current in Mathura. 
The point we emphasize is that they ha 4 not been accepted into the 
oflScial body of Vaishnava teaching when the didactic epic was formed. 
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G. iaiva Material in the Didactic Epic. 

§ 109. In the didactic epic Siva takes quite as subordinate 

a place as he does in the heroic poem. Scholars seem to be 

agreed that the passages in the late books ^ which exalt and 

praise him are, on the whole, later than the mass of Vaishnava 

teaching ; and indeed it seems most probable that the changed 

Saiva theology which those passages show was formed in 

direct and conscious imitation of the New Vaishnavism. 

/ * 

The Saiva sections consist, in the main, of narratives,- 

hymns of praise,^ and expositions of the new i^aiva theology.^ 

The narratives, which tell how this or that hero went and 
/ 

praised Siva, in order to receive from him some heavenly 
weapon of war of peculiar effectiveness, are of minor interest. 

The hymns of praise are valuable because we see the new 
teaching reflected in them most clearly. The greatest of these 
hymns sets forth the one thousand and eight names of Siva, 
a Saiva copy of the thousand names of Vishnu,^ In these 
ascriptions of praise one half of the new Vaishnava theology is 
transferred in the lump to Siva: there is only a change of 
names. Siva is the Brahman of the Upanishads, the Eternal, 
the Supreme, the source of all gods, all beings, and all things. 
The other half of Vaishnava theology, the doctrine of divine 
incarnations, is not carried over. In its place we have 
divine theophanies : Siva appears in various human disguises 
or other forms to test, or teach, or gratify his worshippers.' 
Past! pat a, ^ the name of the new Saiva thcolc^y, is thus 

^ The most important are III, 38-41; VII. 80-1; XI L 284-85; 
XI 11. 14-18 ; 160-1. The most significant <are discussed by Mwr, OST. 
IV. 150-70. 

* III. 38-41,; VIL 80-1. Cf. also X. 7, which may be of earlier 
origin. 

» VII. 80, 54-63; XIL 285, s-ns; XIII. 14, 283-326; 16, 12-63; 17. 
^ XU. 285, 122-5; XI 11. 1 60- 1. 

« XIIL 17. “ XIII, 149- 

III. 39, 2; VIL 80, 3S-40; X. 7, 60; XIL 284, 60; &c. 

* For the Pasupata see esp. Hopkins, GE* 86; 96; 118; 152-7.; 
189?/. Cf. what he says on the thcistic faith in generai, 102-3; ^06; 
115; The chief references in the epic are XU. -285 ; 321 ; 350; XIU. 
14-18; i6o-i. 
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parallel to Pancharatra, the name of the new Vaishnavism. 
Pa^upata is formed from Pa^upati, lord of flocks, an epithet 
used of Rudra in early literature.* But the sect gave the word 
a new religious significance. Pa^upati is the Lord (pad), and 
man, his creature ® (paiu), is bound by the fetter (paia) of the 
world, and requires to be released by the Lord. Paiupata is 
scarcely distinguishable from Pancharatra as a system. Both 
use the fundamental conceptions of the Sadkhya and Yoga, 
yet are anxious to be In complete harmony with the teaching 
of the Upanishads. The similarity goes even further; for 
both number thirty-one philosophical principles, an enumera- 
tion which is associated with the name of Panchaiikha.® There 
is this difference between the two systems that, while Vishnu 
has four forms, Siva has eight.^ The Pa^upata is also 
heterodox, like the Pancharatra.® 

§lio. There is one further point to note with regard to 
Siva. In a few of the more important Pa^upata passages in 
the thirteenth book, his phallic emblem, the lihga, is made the 
subject of great laudation. No mention of the linga occurs in 
earlier literature ; ® yet, as is well known, all Saivas are linga- 
worshippers to-day. The question of its origin has been often 
discussed, but has not yet been settled.'* Archaeologists tell 
us that lihgas belonging to pre-Christian dates are in exis- 
tence ; so that they must be earlier than the first mention in 
literature. The explanation probably is that the linga is of 
aboriginal origin, as iUnadeva of the F.igveda implies, that it 
passed into popular Hinduism and into sculpture at an early 
date, but did not receive Brahmanical recognition until after 

* WMie'Yajurvedaf'KSfLii!^', Aiharvaveda,'Kl.n. z'&'f Ah/al&yana 
GS. iv. 8 • Pnraskara GS. iii. 8 ; Barth, RI. 164. 

* The %ure comes from the farmer with his beast and the rope with 
which it is bound. ‘ Creature ’ must not be taken literally : the soul is 
etern^ and uncreated. 

* Hopkins, GE. 152 ff. * Hopkins, GE. 143. 

•> MBH. XII. 285, 124; Hopkins, GE. 114. 

* Except the «j«a« 5 w« of the Ipk/ s- 

^ ’ Kittel, Ueber dm Ursfntng des Lingahdlm\ Barth, RI. 271; 
'"Hopkins, RL 150. 
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the Christian era. Tt had been already accepted when the 
Pa^upata system was formed. 

§111. In two of these passages^ the phrase ftrddhva-lihga 
occurs ; in one of them sihiradiiiga is found ; ^ in two nrddhva- 
retas occurs ; ^ and in another mahd^epho nagm^ These 
phrases clearly refer to the conception of the god which is 
represented in the images of the Lakullsa sect ; ^ yet the name 
Lakullsa docs not occur in the epic. Since the name means 
^ the club-bearing god Fleet ^ conjectures that the Siva with 
a club represented on the coins of the Kushan King Huvishka 
about A.D. 1^5-140 is Lakullsa; but the name may be later 
than the coins. 

§iia. There is an Upanishad, the A i/tarva^iras,^ which is 
a Pa^upata document, and is probably of about the same date 
as the Pa^upata passages in the epic. Rudra-Pa^upati is here 
the first principle of ail things, and also the -final goal ; pkti, 
pain, pa^a, are all mentioned ; the yoga method of meditation 
on the sacred syllable Om is recommended ; and the use of 
ashes for smearing the body is called the Pa^upata ordinance. 
Three other Saiva Upanishads, the Artharvaiikhd^ the 
Ntlarudra^ and the Kaivalya ^ may belong to the same time. 

ii. Buddhism. 

A. 77 £e Htnaydna^ 

§ 1 13. We must think of Buddhism at the beginning: of this 
period as active and spreading in most parts of India* and 
Ceylon, and also in Burmah, along the Himalayas from N^ial 
to Kashmir, in Afghanistan, and also in Central Asia. In the 
first century A.D. the religion found a welcome in China, and 

^ XIIL 17,46; i 6 j , 17; Muir, OST. IV. 344* 

XIII. 161, II . ^ XIIL 14 , 212; 17, 46. 

^ XIIL 14, 157. Muir, ,OST. IV. 160. ^ See § 165. 

^ 5 . 1907, 419, - 

^ Deussen, Si/F. 716 ff; Iviuir, OST. IV. 298-304. There are 
texts of this work: Bhandarkar, F6\ ilL 

® Deussen, SC/F, 726 ff. 

See MBH. XIIL 160, 4, 22 ; 161, 23 ; and above, p. loi, n. 4. 
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about the same time entered Kuchar and Khotan in E. Turke- 
stan, and also Persia. Naturally we can trace only in very 
broken outlines the literary work of the Buddhist Church in its 
various schools scattered over these wide regions. 

The community already had numerous schools of thought,^ 
but these distinctions did not create sects : all Buddhists still 
worshipped together. Of these schools we must now distinctly 
envisage three, if we are to understand the development, the 
Stkaviras, who were phertomenalists, the SarvdstivMins, who 
were realists, and the Mahasangkikas, who were idealists. 

a. Sthavira Literature. 

§114. The Sthaviras, the oldest of the schools, were found 
in North India and predominated in Ceylon. The Pali books 
which exist to-day are the Canon of the Sthaviras of Ceylon 
as reduced to writing there in the first century B.c. Hence, 
if we-accept the critical opinion that the Abhidhamma Pitaka 
did not exist in the time of A^oka,® we must conclude that it 
was formed somewhere between the two dates. The natural 
conclusion then is that the seven works of that collection were 
gradually formed and compiled, either in North India or Ceylon, 
during the first part of our period. This fresh material is not 
of the same value or interest as the best parts of the Sutta 
Fi^ka. It consists for the most part of dry, unilluminating 
classifications and definitions of Buddhist terms and ideas, 
served up in scholastic fashion for the training of monks.® 

The Canon was reduced to writing in Ceylon during' the first 
century B.c., but the date cannot be more exactly defined.* 
Since then the text has been preserved with fair, but certainly 
not with faultless, accuracy. 

$115. The Questions of King Miliuda is the name of 
a faia(M0 book, the main part of which was written in North 
In^a^fmibably in the first century li.c., possibly a little later. 

A nof., 123 ; ERE. VI. 686. » See § 64. 

*^WiWwnin, II. i, 134 ff. * Kern, i 7 . 120; Wintemitz, II. i. ii. 
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In what language it was originally written is not known. It 
has been preserved only in Pali in Ceylon and in two Chinese 
translations. It is clear from quotations that the Canon which 
the author used was the same as the Pali Canon, yet the read- 
ings do not agree precisely. The book is much honoured in 
Ceylon. Indeed it enjoys a consideration and an authority 
very little inferior to the Pali Canon itself. Milinda is the 
Pali for Menander, a Greek King who ruled in the Punjab 
and attacked the empire of Magadha, about 155 B.c. Accord- 
ing to tradition he became a Buddhist. The book is a piece 
of apologetic, a dialogue, in which a monk named Nagasena 
answers the king’s questions about Buddhist faith and practice. 

It seems clear that the original work covered only a frag- 
ment of Book I with Books II and III. The subjects discussed 
in those sections are amongst the most important of all 
Buddhist questions, e.g. nirvana and karma, individuality and 
soul, renunciation, faith, perseverance, and meditation ; and the 
style is strikingly beautiful, the expression easy and graceful, 
and the illustrations exceedingly well chosen. In Books IV to 
VII a large number of minor questions are dealt with ; the 
style, though still good, lacks the brilliance of Books II and 
III; and, while the main teaching keeps very close to the 
Pali canon, yet the influence of later ideas is visible. A 
tendency is shown to turn away from the ideal of the Arhat, 
who wins nirvana by a strenuous discipline at once, to the con- 
ception of the Bodhisattva,^ who reaches release by means of 
devotion in a long career reaching through countless lives.*^ 
These last books were probably written much later in Ceylon. 

§ 1 16. All the Buddhist schools of North India vvEieh have 
left literature wrote in Sanskrit or in various forms of what is 
known as mixed Sanskrit. The origin and history of these 
literary dialects have not yet been definitely ascertained. 
Some scholars are inclined to think that they arc the work of 
imperfectly trained men trying to write Paninean Sanskrit,^ 

^ Lit. ‘one whose nature is wisdom', but used technically of one who is 
destined to become a Buddha. * See § 124 B* 
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while othei's think they are literary modifications of local 
dialects. There are two facts about them which require to be 
carefully noted: first, each school seems to have its own 
dialect ; secondly, as time went on, pure Sanskrit steadily won 
its way in all the schools. 

b. Sautrdnitka Literature. 

§117. The Sautrantikas ^ were a branch of the Sthavira 
school who received their name because of their reliance on the 
Sutta Pitaka, to the neglect of the Abhidhamma. It thus 
seems clear that their rise must have coincided with the 
gradual formation of the Abhidhamma. They formed, in 
exposition of their teaching, a philosophical system which is 
called the Sautrantik philosophy. They believed in the 
existence of the external world, and held an atomic theory of 
matter, but taught that perception happens indirectly.^ Their 
theory of the self, founded on the original Buddhist conception 
of man's psychical life,'*^ proved a stepping-stone from the 
phenomenalist position of the Sthavira^ to the Mahayana 
Philosophy of Vacuity.** The self, they argued, is a long 
series (saintana) of phenomenal elements, each memt^r of 
which exists only for a moment so infinitesimal thatits appari- 
tion and destruction may be said to be simultaneous. Each 
momentary member {kshana) of the series is both an effect and 
a cause, yet possesses no real activity. Birth, existence, old 
age, death, are all illusions ; for the series in uncreated, un- 
interrupted. Thus there is .no identity, no continuous exis- 
tence. On the other hand, they declared this self, consisting 
of a phenomenal series, to be autonomous ; for * all we are is 
the result of what we have thought They also hold the self 
to be Self-conscious, conscious directly of self and irfdirectly of 
other things. The scholar with whose name this philosophy 

^ Sautrantika is formed from sutranta^ the Pali form of which is 
suftania. a variant of sutta. 

2 Jacobi, ERE. IL 201. ® See § 61. 
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is connected is Kumaralabdha,* a contemporary of Nagarjuna,* 
but very little is known about Sautrautika literature. 

c. Sarvastivadin Literature. 

§ 1 18. The home of the Sarvastivadin, i.e. the ‘ All-things- 
exist or realist, school seems to have been Kashmir, but 
they spread far and wide. Their Canon was in Sanskrit and, 
apart from the Sthavira, was the only Canon which possessed 
a third, or Abhidharma, ‘basket’. As has been already 
remarked, the contents of this Abhidharma were absolutely 
distinct from the Sthavira Abhidhamma. We may be certain 
that the Vinaya and Sutra ‘baskets’ of their Canon were 
already in existence by the beginning of our period, but it is 
as yet impossible to say how far they differed from the 
Sthavira Canon ; for we are almost entirely dependent for our 
knowledge upon Chinese and Tibetan translations, oiffy 
fragments of the original Sanskrit having survived. They 
seem to have had also a special literature of their own. Like 
a number of the other leading schools, they had their own 
Life of the Master ; and it must have been a powerful and 
popular work, for it was taken over afte;rwards by the new 
Buddhism, called the Mahayana, and it survives only in its 
altered form, the most famous of all lives of the Buddha, the 
Lalita Vistara.^ 

The SarvSstivadin philosophy, an outgrowth from the 
realistic t^ching of the sect, is an atomic doctrine of matter 
combined with a theory of direct perception.* Thus, in their 
speculative teaching, they .stood near the Jains and the Vaiie- 
shikas, but they denied the eternity of atoms.® The foundation- 
text of their Abhidharma Pitaka, the JMnaprUstham-iastra, 
is by their most renowned scholar, Katyayaniputra. Six 
ancillary works, called ‘the feet’ of the Abhidharma, by 
Vasumitra and other writers, complete the contents of the 

* Kem, B. 127; Poussin, Opinions, 178 ff. 

* Nanjio, 159, 160 j Winternitz, II. i. 194 ff. 

^ Jacobi, ERE. II. 201. 


* See § 128. 

* Ib, 202 C. 
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Pitaka. The date of these books is not yet known with 
certainty. On these works commentaries were then written, 
which carried the philosophy a step farther. The com- 
mentaries were called Vibhasha, and hence the philosophy was 
called Vaibhashika. Tradition suggests that the Vibhasha 
arose in the reign of Kanishka. 

According to Sarvastivadin books, a general Buddhist 
Council was held, under the authority of Kanishka, at some 
place in Kashmir, and at the Council commentaries on the 
three baskets of the Canon were composed, those on the 
Vinaya and Abhidharma being called Vibhasha and those on 
the Sutra Pi taka Upade^a. The traditions about this Council 
are, however, very untrustworthy, so that some scholars doubt 
whether it was ever held at all. Others think that a Sarvasti- 
vadin council was actually held, and that, in imitation of the 
story of the Council of A^oka, they called it a General Council. 
In any case, the commentaries which in the tradition are 
associated with the Council are Sarvastivadin, and a number 
of them were probably written after the time of Kanishka. 

From the Sarvastivadin Vinaya and the ancient Jatakas 
there sprang numberless tales of heroic deeds done by 
Buddhas and saints called Avadanas, precisely like the 
Apadanas of the Pali Canon. Two collections belong to this 
period, the Avaddna-sataka^ or Century of Tales, and the 
Karma-saiaka^ or Century of Deeds. A third collection of 
great renown, the Divydvaddna^^ or Divine Tales, which pro- 
bably dates from after 2,00 A.D., calls itself a Mahayana work, 
but is manifestly of Sarvastivadin origin. From these books . 
sprang an edifying literature which flourished for many 
centuries. 

Tlie famous writer Asvaghosha was a Sarvastivadin and 
probably wrote some of his works before he became a 
Mahayanist.'^ 


' Winternitz, II. i. 216. 
® Ib. 221 ; Mitra, 304. 


2 lb. 221. 

* See § 127. 
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d* Mahcimhghika Literature, 


§ 1 19. The Mahasaiighikas, one of the very earliest 
schools, were idealists in Metaphysics. They were inclined 
to raise the Buddha above humanity, and to identify his 
personality with that of the former Buddhas. They had 
a Vinaya Pitaka and a Sutra Pitaka, written in a curious 
mixed Sanskrit. Of the Vinaya two works still exist in 
Chinese and Tibetan ; and the Ekottaragaina preserved in 
the Chinese and the Tibetan Canons is from the Mahasahghika 
Sutra Pitaka.^ One of the branches of this school was known 
as the school of the Lokotiaravadins, or Transcendental ists, 
because they believed that the Buddha was not a human being 
enmeshed in the life of the world, but one raised far above it. 
A book called the Ma/idvastu, written in the curious Maha- 
sahghika Sanskrit, has come down to us. It arose in the 
Vinaya of the Lokottaravadins, but very little Vinaya material 
now remains in it. The book contains a vast amount of 
matter of different kinds and^ also of varying dates — a life 
of the Buddha, tales and sermons, poems and Jatakas, many 
of them early compositions ; so that it forms * one of the 
most noteworthy books of Buddhist antiquity ^ The Buddha- 
Biography does not differ in any appreciable degree from the 
narratives of the Pali Canon, but its theory of the person of 
the Buddha is distinctly docetic. ‘ The Buddha of the Maha- 
vastu is a superman. He feels neither hunger nor thirst; he 
lives in ignorance of carnal desires ; his wife remains a virgin. 
It is from consideration for humanity, in order to conform to 


the customs of the world, that he behaves as a man, or that 
he gives to men the false impression that he is behaving as 
a man. In technical terms, he is lohottara, superior to the 
world.* The work lays great stress on the saving power of 


Pali Sutta Pitaka : 

1. Dighanikaya. 

2. Majjbimanikaya, 

3. Saiiiyuttanikaya. 

4. Abguttaranikaya. 

5. Khuddakanikaya. 


Sanskrit Sutra Pijaka ; 

1. Dirghagamau 

2. Madhyamagatna. 

3. Sarny uktagama. 

4. Ekottaragama. 

5. Kshudrakagama. 
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devotion to Mm. It also names large numbers of former 
Buddhas, and believes in the existence of many worlds besides 
our own, in each of which a Buddha reigns concurrently with 
the Buddha here. The Mahdvastu thus forms the bridge 
between the Hleayana and the Mahayana. The chapter 
called Dasabhumika,^ which describes the stages (d/mmis) 
through which a man passes in becoming a Buddha is probably 
a later interpolation. Much of the book is early.® 

§ 120. Matricheta was born a Brahman but became a Buddhist. 
He was invited to the Kushan court, seemingly by Kanishka, 
but begged to be excused on account of age. He left two 
hymns of praise, which were used for centuries by Maha™ 
yanists as well as Hinayanists, and which served as models 
for later writers. One has survived^ and fragments of the 
other, along with his letter to the ktng.^ He seems to stand 
between the Hmayana and the Mahayana. 

e, Buddhist Worship. 

§ 1 21. From 200 B. C. down to the Christian era the great 
Buddhist stupas were enriched with masses of beautiful sculp- 
ture. Pious Buddhists were accustomed to walk round the 
stupas with reverent steps. Enclosing this path of circumam- 
bulation there stood a stone railing with a lofty arched gate 
at each of the cardinal points. These gates were covered 
with ^ulpture, and in certain examples the railing itself was 
decorated with sculptured plaques and panels. Examples, 
ruinous or well-preserved, have been found in several places.^ 
In this early work no image of the BuddHa appears, but in 
of the scenes represented his presence is indicated by 
some symbol, and all the carved work breathes the spirit of 

' IL 744f., Vlil. 329f. * ^ Winternitz, II. i. 193. 

^ Thomas, ERE. VIlI. 495; Winternitz, IL i. 211; Nanjio, 1456; 
Hoernlif MRBL. 58-84. Viayabhushana,/^6’j?. 1910, 425, refers him 
to the fourth century. 

* Notably at SEhchT in the Bhopal State, at Bharluit in Rewa, at Buddh- 
Gaya in Bihar, at AmaravatT on the Kistna and in Ceylon. V* Smith, 
NFA. 65-81 ; 86-8. 
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devotion. Here we have the reflection in art of the new spirit 
which shin^ out from the literature. 

In the first century a.b. a new Indo-Greek artj distinctive 
abov^ all in its sculptures, arose in Gandhara, the district of 
which Peshawar is the centre. Images of the Buddha were 
for the first time made by these artists ; and all the Buddhist 
schools used them as aids to devotion : this is a noteworthy 
and far-reaching change. 

§ 12^0 Buddhist monks found it necessary to keep abreast 
of all the culture of the day, so as to be able to influence the 
rising laity. We therefore find them well acquainted with 
Hindu philosophy and with the new forms of religion enshrined 
in the Epic. In the last quarter of the first century of our 
era, the strong 'government of the Kushan empire, extending 
far to the west and-the north of India, opened the doors wide 
to Buddhist Missions ; and the numerous races the missionaries 
had to teach, coupled with the rich variety of foreign influences 
which met in the empire, led to great changes in Buddhist 
thought and practice, 

B. Mahayana. 

§ 123^ These movements, coupled with new ideas and 
practices which had been gaining ground in the old sects for 
two centuries, found their culmination in the creation of a new 
Buddhism called the Mahayana, or great vehicle, in contrast 
with the old 'Buddhism, which was depreciated as the Hina* 
yana, or small vehicle.^ The Mahayana is, on one side, the 
acute Hinduizing of Buddhism, on the other, the humanizing 
of the old discipline, so as to make Buddhism more suitable 
for the cultured Indian layman and for the men of many races 
now crowding into the community. The rise of this system 
is probably to be placed in the reign of Kanishka (perhaps 
A.D. 78-123), towards the end of the first and the beginning 

^ It is probable that HInayana was originally used with reference to 
Arliatship, the mode of individual salvation, as opposed to Bodhisattva- 
ship, the plan for the salvation of many. 
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of the second century; for all tradition points to that time, 
and many Mahayana texts were translated into Chinese 
before A. D, 170.' 

The vast literature created by the Mahayana does not 
survive as a definite Canon in the original tongues. Portions 
of it have been found in Nepal* and fragments elsewhere; 
but for our knowledge of the mass of the books we have to 
have recourse to the Chinese “ and Tibetan * Canons. 

a. The Full Mahayana. 

\ 134. There arc two distinct Mahayana systems to be 
recognized at this time. The first may be called the full 
Mahayana, as it contains all the features of the new Buddhism. 
They may be sumrned up under three heads : 

A. Devotion, ^ahayanists recognize that there are innu- 
merable Buddhas, each in his own world, and Innumerable 
Bodhisattvas, the most advanced of which live in thd heavens. 
Buddhas and advanced Bodhisattvas are fit objects of devotion, 
and devotion brings its rich rewards. One result of this change 
was that the Buddhas, though they were still thought of as 
being in nirvana, were regarded as responding in some way 
to the devotion showered upon them. Their personality and 
activity consequently became more distinct, until they were 
thought of almost like Hindu gods. We must recognize here 
a distinct change in the conception of nirvana.® Thus in that 
most orthodox Mahayana book, the Saddharma Pundarlka, 
Gautama is made almost an eternal being of omnipotent 
power, who from time to time descends to earth, like Vishpu, 
to be born in the world of the living. Similarly those Bodhi- 
sattvas who are drawing near the stage of final enlightenment 

‘ Nanjio, Cols. 381-3. 

® See especially Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist Literature. 

“ Bunyiu Nanjio, A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Budd- 
hist Tripitaka. 

* VII. 78 s, 789 ; TKi,Amlyse duLCandjourtAimaXesAaVLvsiei 

Gaimet, II. 

® Thomas, Buddhist^Scriptures, 15. 
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are now regarded as mighty divinities living in the heavens, 
helping men, and actually declining to enter nirvana in order 
that they may help men the more. 

The Mahayanists created a showy worship, with processions, 
music, and incense ; and a rich liturgy was prepared for each 
Buddha. The monks took charge of the cult ; so that the 
old chaitya became a temple and the monk a priest. 

B. The Bodhisattva Life} The monk of the Hinayana 
sought to become an arhat^ a man who, by a life of asceticism 
and meditation in obedience to the precepts of the Buddha, 
has reached the nirvana of the extinction of all desire ; but he 
regarded himself as a mere pupil, following the directions of 
the omniscient Buddha, and never dreamt of becoming a 
Buddha himself. The Mahayana now declared that, to reach 
real release, it was necessary to acquire the perfections and 
the omniscience of the Buddhas, and that, though the upward 
struggle would take an incalculable number of ages, the goal 
was within the reach of every human bemg. Each person, 
man or woman, was therefore exhorted to take at once the 
vow to become a Buddha ; and the assurance was given that 
the power of that vow was sufficient to bear them through 
the innumerable births and serious sufferings which lay before 
them/ If they began a life of active benevolence, and sought 
to rouse within themselves the desire to save all creatures, 
they would pass through the ten stages (hhums) of the career. 
Since the end was certain, each person who took the vow at 
once became a Bodhisattva, one destined to become a Buddha. 
The influence of the Jatakas, which contain narratives of 
numerous acts of incredible self-sacrifice done by Gautama in 
his earlier births, is very manifest in the new conception. 
Since Gautama was believed to have lived as a householder for 
countless lives, celibacy was not a necessary element of the 
discipline. Neophyte Bodhisattvas, both men and women, 
were encouraged to marry, but they were allowed to acquire 
merit by living the monastic life for a time, if they cared to do ^ 
^ Poussin, E/^£. art. ‘ Bodhisattva’, and VIIL 33!. ; Opinions^ 275 ffi 

I 
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so. On the other hand, the Mahayana prohibited the eating 
of flesh* 

C. The Mahayana Philosophy of. V acuity \ The early 
denial of the existence of the ego and the Sautrantika 
doctrine, that the ego consists of an endless series of infini- 
tesimal moments, led to the formulation of the doctrine that 
there is no real existence, that all things are but appearance, 
and are in truth empty. This is the famous doctrine of 
iunyatdy Vacuity. The young Bodhisattva cannot see the 
truth of this doctrine, but in the course of his- progress to 
Buddhahood he will come to realize it ; for it is the sum of 
the wisdom of all the Buddhas. 

§ 1^5. A large literature was produced by this school during 
our period. Amongst these works is one of the greatest of 
Buddhist books, the Saddharvia Pundarika^ ^ The Lotus ^ 
or, as we should say, ‘ The Rose of the True Religion The 
book probably appeared towards the end of the first or the 
beginning of the second century/ but six of the chapters of 
the work as it has come down to us (xxi-xxvi) are of later 
origin. The original work contains the whole Mahayana 
system. The most noteworthy element is the way in which 
Gautama the Buddha is represented. According to the old 
teaching, he has gone to nirvana and can no longer have any 
relations with the world of men. Here he is represented 
practically as an omnipotent God, whose life is limitless 
before and after, in whose hands are the universe and all 
creatures, who dwells ’continually in infinite glory. It is true 
he also teaches the Buddhadaws, but his birth, life, teaching, 
and deith are but an appearance, anS his passing away into 
nirvana is but a device to lead men to accept the Buddha- 
laws. The influence of the Vedanta and't^f the Gttd are very 
prominent here. The conception of Krishna-Vishnu as the 

1 ERE, art. * Madhyamaka*. 

« ERE, art. ^otus of True Law’; Winternitz, II. i. 230-8; Kern, 
SBE, xxi. . . , 

® Winternitz puts it about A..0. 200; Poussin in the first century, 
Opinions^ 259. 
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Supreme is adapted to Buddhist conceptions. Many of 'the 
titles are borrowed unchanged, Supreme Spirit, Self-existent, 
iSreat Father, World-Father, Ruler of the Triple World, 
Creator, Destroyer, Physician, He is Everlasting, All-knowing, 
All-seeing. He wields magic power, ma^d^ which he uses in 
sport, Md, He is repeatedly born in the world of the living. 
When men become unbelieving, he appears in this world ' to 
save. Yet, although Buddha in the Lotus is practically the 
Supreme, the language is so carefully guarded throughout 
that Prof. Poussin can say, ‘ There is not a single word in the 
Lotus which is not capable of an orthodox, i. e. " atheist 
interpretation.'^ The work had large inHuence in India, 
whence it passed to China and Japan, and later to Nepal. 
It is the most popular of all Buddhist books in Japan to-day. 

§ ia 6 . The philosophic doctrine of Vacuity was taught in 
a large number of books, short and long, called the Prajha- 
paramita-sutras,^ i.e. ‘the sutras of the wisdom-perfections of 
the. Buddhas. Of these the Dasasdhasrika PrajMpdramiid- 
sutra? i. e. the ' Ten-thousand-line Sutra', belongs to our period. 
This work also describes the ten stages {bhumis) of the Bodlii- 
sattva career. The chapter called Daj^abhumika ^ interpolated 
into the Mahdvastu probably comes from this time also. 

§ 137. A^vaghosha^ was born of Brahman parents, but 
became a Buddhist, first of the Sarvastivadin school, but 
finally of the Mahayana. His splendid genius proved of 
signal service to Buddhism ; for he is a most notable figure 
in Sanskrit literature, and one of the greatest of the pre- 
decessors of Kalidasa. He was equally distinguished in epic, 
dramatic, and lyric poetry. His greatest work is the Buddha- 
charita^ an epic poem on the life of Buddha. of it is 

lost, yet enough remains to show his genius and his art. In 
its delineation of the life and work of the Buddha, it scarcely 


1 i4S‘ ,,,,, 

* Nanjio, cols. l to 84 ERE, IV. 838; Mil. 235. ^ 

3 Nanjio, col. 381 : also no. 5. . tt • 

® art. * A^vaghosha'; xlix; Wmtemitz, II. 1. 201; H.P, 

1909, 47; Nanjio, col. 369. 
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goes beyond the Pali Canon, but in freshness and power it 
stands altogether on another level, the work of a true poet. 
A second epic, the Sanndarananda-Kdvya^ which deals with 
a number of scenes and incidents connected with the life of 
Buddha, also survives. The Sfitrdlamkdra^ of which a Chinese 
version and a few fragments in Sanskrit are extant, is a 
collection of avadanas, i.e. Buddhist legends told in mingled 
prose and verse, the style in common use then for artistic 
romances. A large number of these stories are old, many 
are new, but all are graced and heightened by A^^vaghosha^s 
charm. There are two philosophical works ascribed to 
him, the Vajrasucht^ i. e. the ' Diamond-needle and the 
Mahay anasraddliotpadasdstra^ the ^ MahayanaTaith-awakening 
Treatise’, but serious doubts as to his authorship of both 
works still remain. 

§ lJi8. N^arjuna,’ a Br^iman convert, who became the 
greatest authority on Mahayana Buddhism, is regarded as 
a younger contemporary of Asvaghosha in Buddhist tradition ; 
and modern scholars are inclined to place his activity in the 
latter half of the second century. Plis chief service wa.s to 
think out the new doctrine of Vacuity. In those days a 
philosopher embodied his teaching in a series of aphorisms, 
either in prose {sutras) or in verse {kdrikds)^ and expounded 
them in a commentary. Nagarjuna’s work is in verse and, 
as the system is called the middle teaching, Madhyamaka, the 
book is known as the Mddhyamaka-kdrikds, The system , is 
called Madhyamaka because its leading idea, ‘ All things are 
empty’, takes the middle course between existence and non- 
existence. Two distinct kinds of truth must be recognized, 
apparent truth, samvriiisatyay and real imt\\paraiudrihasatya?‘ 
The world appears to be real, but the appearance is an 
illusion, as empty as a dream ; yet we must liv'e in it and in 
practice take it as real. The actual truth, that all things are 
empty, seems to us to be folly, but it is the final truth of the 

^ Winternitz, II. i. 250^-4; ERE. IV. 838; VI 11. 235, 336. 

Poussin, Opinions^ 189 71. I . 
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world ; and when we rise to the wisdom of the Buddhas, we 
shall see its truth. Thus we need not hope to find the truth 
by intellectual activity, but must strive to hear the -silence 
which is neither affirmation nor denial Thus the Madliya- 
maka philosopher has no system ; he has only a method. 
The doctrine is thus a guarded nihilism, a faith in the empti- 
ness of all things which does not profess to see the truth of 
what it believes, but holds hard by its faith, while it frankly 
lives on that which it declares to be illusiona The early 
Prajna texts, and a number of other works arc said to be by 
Nagarjima. An extraordinary mass of legends gathered 
round his head. 

b. The Paradise Mahaydna, 

§ 129. The second type of Mahayana doctrine Is of a much 
simpler nature and may be described as the Paradise Maha- 
yana.^ It does not trouble to teach the doctrine of Vacuity, 
nor does it impose on its followers the long ages of discipline 
which are required for the career of the Bodhisattvao Every 
person may easily make certain of being born in his next 
birth in the Western Paradise, where under the fostering care 
of a great Buddha named Amitabha he will live for ever in 
joy and will reach final perfection. One of the chief texts 
of this school, the longer SnhhdvaiJvyuhay or ' Description 
of the Land of Bliss*, was translated into Chinese before 
A.D. 170, and thus belongs to our period* In this book we 
hear of many hundred thousands of millions of Buddhas, and 
amongst them of one named Amitabha, ‘ measureless light I 
who lives and reigns in Sukhavati, a Paradise of gj.ory and 
bliss far away to the West, beyond the limits of the world 
where Gautama lives. When this new Buddha was but 
a monk, he vowed and toiled for this Western Paradise, and 
prayed that he might never obtain the highest perfect know- 
ledge, unless it should be possible for all creatures to be 
born in that Land of Bliss and there reach perfection, wisdom,.-** 

' Poussin, ERE. VHL 331 b. Nanjto, col. 381 ; SJSE. xlix. 
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perfect joy, and release. All has now been realized. Amitabha 
reigns in the wonderful land of bliss, and whoever struggles 
forward, seeking to make good karma, praying faithfully, 
worshipping Amitabha with deep devotional feeling, and 
uttering his name, will be born in that Western Paradise and 
will live in bliss for ever. A very large part of .the book is 
given to descriptions of the beauties and pleasures of 
Sukhavati. 

Of the numerous' Mahayana texts translated into Chinese 
during the second century^ a number of works, in addition 
to the longer Sukhdvattvyuha^ seem to belong to the Paradise 
school,^ but the mass undoubtedly derive from the chief 
school. 

C. BucCahism in China. 

§ 130. Buddhism does not seem to have made rapid progress 
in China for some two or three centuries; yet it is clear that 
large efforts were made to .win the people. Some reflection 
of the activities of the Missionaries may be found in the long 
lists of translations carried out during the twb^centuries under 
review.® Most of the sutras selected for translation are quite 
short, and deal with the simpler elements of Buddhist teaching 
or with practical questions touching life and discipline. They 
are taken from Mahayana as well as from Hinayana sources, 
the first text translated, The Sutra of Forty-two Sections 
being a compendium of Buddhist teaching drawn from many 
books. There are only four noteworthy translators during 
the period, and their extraction is significant ; two of them, 
Kasyapa Matanga and Lokaraksha,® were Indians, An Shi- 
Kao was' a Parthian prince, while Ch'Yao was probably 
a Kushan. 

1 Nanjio, nos. 5, 25, tZy 33, 51, 54, 57, 73, 76, 102, 112, 161, 174, 202, 
260, 282, 289, 381, 385-7, 431, 435, 478, IC93, 1326, 1331, 1337, 1338, 
1360, 1361, 1368. “ Nanjio, nos. 25, 28, 33, 51, 54, 57. 

® Nanjio, cols. 379-85, ^ Nanjio, no. 67S. 

® This man seems to have translated only Mahayi^na works: Nanjio', 
coL 381. 
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ill. Jainism. 

§131. The history of Jainism remains extremley obscure 
throughout this period, yet a few facts of large importance 
can be discerned. 

During the two centuries before our era, and probably in 
still earlier years^ the religion expanded steadily both in the 
north and in the south. Sculptured remains and an inscription 
found at Muttra, the ancient Mathura, and assigned to the 
first century B.c.,^ reveal to us the growth of Jainism to the 
north-west; caves with fragments of sculptured frieze in 
Orissa may date from about the same time ; ^ while the 
powerful influence which Jainism exerted on Tamil literature 
from the second century after Christ, if not from an earlier 
date, shows that the religion had achieved considerable 
success in the far south. From the Christian era onwards, 
if not earlier. Jainism spread into Gujai'at ; and from the third 
century the community produced a large popular literature 
in the vernacular of that part of India. 

§ 1312. As a result of the long-standing difference of opinion 
within the community, the Jains at last broke into two sects, 
Svetambaras and Digambaras, about A, D. 80 ^ ; so that for 
the full understanding of the history it necessary as far as 
possible to distinguish the writers, bool jj, and practices of the 
two organizations from this time onward. The main difference 
between them is the single point, that the Svetambaras hold that 
monks ought to wear white garments, while Digambaras hold 
that they ought to give up all clothing, Necessarfly nuns are 
found only among the Svetambaras. The Digambaras explain 
that women cannot win release until a good life hyas brought 
them the privilege of being born as men ; so that they need 
not become ascetics. There are other minor divergences. 
The great mass of Jains to the north of the Vindhyas were 
Svetambaras, while in the Kanarese and Tamil districts they 
were nearly all Digambaras. 

^ V. Smith, HFA. 82; 144; Indraji, Vlth Oriental Congress^ 1 43, 

3 V. Smith, HFA. 84. ® Jacobi, EFE. VIL 473. 
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§ 133. Jain worship is precisely parallel to Buddhist worship 
during these centuries. They use stupas, as the Buddhists 
do, and the forms of their sculpture are similar, although the 
art is not so good. The remains, though slight, are sufficient 
to show the intense religious emotions of the Jain community 
and the deep devotional feeling with which they thought of 
their Tlrthakaras.^ The inscription at Muttra shows that 
Jains already used temples in the first century B.a, and at 
rather later dates there is evidence that they had begun to use 
images. These changes are very closely contemporaneous to 
the corresponding movements in Buddhism. 

§134. It is impossible to say how much of their early 
literature was still retained in the memories of Jain a.scetics 
during these centuries, nor how far tne formation of the 
Ahgas, now preserved in the Svetambara Canon, had gone. 
Weber believed that the gradual process of creating the 
present Angas began in the second century A.D., but it is 
more probable that portions of the ancient literature have 
been preserved, though doubtless from the time of the Schism, 
about A. 1 ), 80, a process of revision in the interest of the sect 
was carried out by Svetambara monks. Numerous traditions 
refer certain of these canonical works or comments on thqm 
to writers believed to have lived during this period— to 
Ajjasfima, to Kalakacharya, to Virabhadra — but everything 
is confused and obscure. As research proceeds, a measure of 
light will doubtless be thrown on the history. 

§ 135. In a sixteenth-century Digambara work, the Tattv- 
artliasaradlpika of Sakalakirti,^ it is stated that from very 
early tirnes the Digambaras had a large Canon, handed down 
orally, but that it was gradually forgotten, until in the second 
century A.i:). it had all been lost. A list of the books is 
given, ^ divided into three groups, Ahgas^ Purvas^ and Ahga- 

^ The Jains use the word Tirthakara, precisely as the Buddhists use 
Buddha, for an omniscient teacher, and they have a long list of them 
stretching away far back from MahavTra, just like the list of the Previous 
'" Buddhas. ^ See § 440. 

® Bhandarkar, Report^ 83-4, p. io6f; Jaini, OJ. 135, 
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bahyas^ A large proportion of the names correspond with 
books of the Svetambara list, but there are differences. 

§ 136, There is also an obscure tradition ^ that Pushpadanta 
and Bhutavalya reduced the Canon to writing in the second 
century A.D., but as these two are the very men who are 
mentioned as having been the last that knew one Ahga orally, 
and with whom all knowledge of the sacred literature died, it 
looks as if the tradition had been invented at a late date to 
give the Digambaras the kudos of having once possessed a 
written canon like the Svetambaras. The truth seems, to* be 
rather this, that during the time when the differences between 
the two sects were becoming more sharply defined, the 
Digambaras took so little interest in the sacred books that 
the Svetambaras were able to manipulate them in their own 
interest. The Canon bears clear traces of this process of 
Svetambara redaction. If this be the truth, we can have no 
diinculty in understanding why the Digambaras ‘ lost ' the 
Canon. The traditional date for the loss, the second century 
A.D., just gives time for the process after the schism. 

§ 137. The vernacular of the far south, known as Tamil, 
developed a varied literature at a very early date, and both 
Buddhists and Jains took part in the movement. Some of 
the most famous of early Tamil works are said to be of Jain 
origin, but they are not distinctively Jain works but belong 
rather to genera! literature. No work holds a higher place 
among the classics of the South than the sacred Kuraly a 
poem consisting of 2,660 short couplets, dealing with virtue, 
wealth, and pleasure. It forms one of a group of eighteen 
didactic poems^ five or six of which are by Jains. There are 
also two romances in verse, the Manhnckhalai and the Silapp- 
adhikaraniy both noted for their simple and elegant style, 
which are believed to have been written by jains.^ 

^ Uhandarkar, p. 125. ^ BMCTB, 2, 4, 
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CHAPTER IV 


PHILOSOPHIES AND SECTS. 

A.D. 200 TO 550. 

§ 138, Hindus, Buddhists, and Jains all sought during this 
period to give the best possible expression to their philoso- 
phies. The foundation texts of the six Hindu systems, of 
Jain philosophy, and of Vijnanavada Buddhism were all 
written now, and numerous commentaries, most of which 
have been lost, were produced for their elucidation. Hindu 
sects are now far more numerous than formerly. Each has 
its own theology, in which its god is identified with the 
Brahman of the Upanishads ; and each seeks to popularize 
its teaching and its cult by means of an interesting Puranic 
document 

The history of India during the third century is a blank, 
but in A. D. 320 the family of the Guptas arose, and soon 
created an empire which recalled the glory of the old Mauryas, 
and gave North India a century and a half of strong, en- 
lightened .government. The peace and prosperity of these 
years provided the conditions in which religious literature and 
culture could do their best; It was then that the philosophic 
texts already mentioned, the early Puranas and a great series 
of Buddhist Mahayaiia Sutras were written. 

Probably at -some time during this period the Syrian 
Christian Church of Malabar came into existence. 

i. Hinduism, 

A. The Philosophies. 

§ 139. We take the philosophies first,, as they are probably 
""the healthiest and most abiding elements of the religion of 
the time. Their interest to us lies in this, that the classic 
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treatises, which form the foundation of study in all the six 
orthodox systems, appeared at this time. It is evident that 
each of these works is built on earlier systematic treatises, 
and is the result of centuries of thinking. But all earlier 
manuals are lost, having been. rendered obsolete by the greater 
power, accuracy, and finish of these classic works. 

No definite date can yet be assigned for any one of these 
six books : we must be content to recognize that they arose 
within certain rather wide limits.^ Yet the following points 
seem clear : {a) They were edited with refereifice to each 
other. There are so many cross-references from I each to the 
others that scholars are satisfied that all six arose in a single 
period. At the time there must have been a great deal of 
public discussion, in the course of which the characteristic 
conceptions of each system were chiselled to the utmost 
perfection of form, {b) All six are clearly later than the 
didactic epic and Nagarjuna. On the other hand, the lowest 
possible limit seems to be A.D. 450 ; for the oldest surviving 
commentary^ comes from about that date. A.D. 200 to 450 
would thus seem to be the extremest limits that can be 
allowed. (c) The wealth and intellectual activity of the 
Gupta Empire would provide the natural atmosphere and 
environment for the mutual intercourse and public discussion 
which lie behind the books, {d) Scholars are now inclined 
to believe, on the basis of Chinese evidence, that the author 
of the Sdhkhya Kdrikd flourished about the beginning of the 
fourth century.^ Asahga, the exponent of the Vijnanavadin 
school of Buddhism, which in all probability is the idealistic 
system attacked in the Yoga-^sutras, lived abou|: the same 
time. Thus two out of the six treatises would stand related 
to the first half of the fourth century, {e) If, then, all six were 
edited with reference to each other, there would seem to be 

^ For this whole problem see Jacobi, JAOS, XXXI. i ff, ; Suali, filr, 
Keith, 1914 1089; 1915, 53:7 . . 

^ Vatsyayana’s Nyaya-hliashya. s Mimdfns&-bhaskya>^s 

probably as early. 

* See § 146. 
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a number of lines of evidence converging to the fourth century 
as the most probable period for their emergence. 

§ 140. The form of these books is very strange at first sight 
to the Western student. Five of them are sutras, and one 
consists of memorial verses, karikas. No single document 
by itself provides anything like a clear, comprehensible 
account of the philosophy which it represents.^ The system 
was expounded by the teacher ; and the sutra or the karika 
was little more than an index of topics which, committed to 
memory, enabled the student to carry the instructions of his 
teacher in his mind. 

But the two manuals which we deal with first are much 
more difficult to understand than the others. In them scarcely 
one single sutra is intelligible without a commentary.*^ The 
method of reasoning^ also employed in these manuals is 
always elaborate and difficult, and sometimes obscure. 

§141. There are six systems which are recognized as 
orthodox. Each is called a darsana, or view, because it 
embodies a way of looking at the world. They fall into three 
pairs, and are so arranged because of a close connexion 
between the pairs*- The first pair depend definitely on the 
Vedas, while in the case of each of the other two pairs, the 
second philosophy adopted the metaphysics of the first. 

The first pair of .systems fundamentally are not philosophies, 
but merely systematic expositions of the two main parts of 
the Veda. Each is called mhndnisa, which means investiga- 
tion, exegesis. The Former Investigation, Purva Mimamsa, 
deals with the sacrificial part of the Veda, and the Later 
Investigatipn, Uttara Mimamsa, deals with the Upanishads. 
These two, then, really form the systematic theology of 
Hinduism. Since, however, the Upanishads are philosophic 
works^ the Uttara Mimamsa stands in the closest possible 
relation with the whole history of philosophy in India. The 

' See Keith, 1916, 613. 

See Thibaut, SBE. XXXIV. xiii. 

^ It is explained by Max Miiller, 55 , 203-4. 
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words Pormer and Later, as applied to these two mimarhsas, 
do not refer to the historical appearance of these systems, far 
less to the dates of the Sutras, but to their place in study and 
in the life of the pious Plindu. 

a» The Karma Mtvtd 7 hsa. 

§ 14a. The purpose of the PO.rva Mimamsa, which is also 
called Karma Mimamsa, i.e. Action Investigation, is to reach 
certainty on the subject of dharmay i.e. the whole religious 
duty of Hindus, but as a matter of fact sacrifice receives so 
much attention as almost to eclipse other elements of duty. 
All necessary instructions are given in the hymns and the 
Brahmanas, but these are not systematic works, and in using 
them for the sacrifices priests met numerous difficulties The 
Mimarhsa was meant to solve these problems by providing 
principles which should prov^ sufficient as guidance in the 
interpretation of the Vedic texts. 

Most of the sutras of Jaimini’s Purva-mhndihsd-suiras are 
expositions of single texts or phrases, and are thus of little 
interest to the modern reader, but here and there great 
questions arise which are worthy of notice. For example, 
the absolute authority of the Veda requires for its establish- 
ment the doctrine of its eternity, and that leads in turn to the 
doctrine of the eternity of sound and the indefeasible con- 
nexion between the sound of a word and its meaning."^ 

As the Veda contains many promises of rewards for those 
who perform the actions enjoined therein, and as these results 
are not seen arising at once from the actions,^ it seemed 
necessary to believe that sacrifice produces an invisible, trans- 
cendental result (apurva), which will in time provide the 
promised fruit. 

The Purva Mimamsa does not teach a philosophical 
system, yet certain metaphysical ideas are implied or find 
incidental expression in it. The existence of God is denied 


i See VI 11 . 648. 
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on the ground that an omniscient being is inconceivable ; 
a realistic conception of the world is implied ; the eternity of 
the world is stated in such terms as practically to preclude 
the belief in the periodic destruction and re-creation of all 
things; and the law of Karma is held so rigidly that it 
scarcely seems possible to believe in release from transmigra- 
tion ; and certainly the doctrine does not occun^ 

The system came into existence to help the Vedic sacrificer 
and the priests who acted for him ; and it remains to this 
day the guide of orthodox householders of the twice-born 
castes. Hence, unlike the Vedanta, the Sahkhya, and the 
Yoga, it does not teach asceticism, and has never had ascetics 
associated with it. 

b. The Uitara Mlmamsa or VedMa. 

§ 143. The manual of the Uttara Mimarhsa, or Later Investi- 
gation, is usually called the Vedanta-sutras. Brahma-sutras 
and ^driraka-sutras are also used, because the subject is 
Brahman, who is recognized as being the Sariraka, or spirit 
‘ embodied ’ in the universe. The work is attributed to 
Badarayana, but the character of the work itself shows that 
a long succession of scholars stand behind the author, and the 
names of seven of these occur in the sutras.^ 

The work is a manual of exegetics for students of the Classical 
Upanishads, and is based on the belief that these treatises are 
in the fullest sense Revelation, and therefore contain a har- 
monious body of truth. ' As a matter of fact, although the 
Upanishads all set forth Brahman, one, spiritual, unknowable^ 
as the basis of all things, they teach no settled system, but 
fling out guesses at truth from various standpoints. Neces- 
sarily, the effort to view the whole as an articulated body of 
clearly expressed ideas creates numerous difficulties. In so 
far as the obscurity of the sutras permits us to judge, it would 

^ For these very early ideas see § 37. 

^ Thibaut, SEE. XXXIV. xix. ‘ 
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seem that the following outlines of a system are taught in 
the work : 

Brahman is one and formless, and consists of intelligence. 
He. is the source of scripture {smti) and is therefore omniscient ; 
and he is to be known only from scripture. He is the material 
as well as the final cause of the universe. He has no purpose to 
fulfil, and is therefore inactive : his seeming activity is sport. 
The worldj though produced from Brahman from time to time, 
has had no beginning and will have no end. Scripture also 
is eternal. The gods exist, and they feed in their own divine 
way on the sacrifices which the Veda enjoins. 

The individual soul is eternal, intelligent, all-pervading. It 
is a portion of Brahman ; it is Brahman. Its individuality is 
but an appearance. Sacrificial works help a man to rise to 
knowledge of Brahman, but it is knowledge alone that confers 
release. The life of chastity and meditation on Brahman, as 
taught in scripture, is the path to knowledge. From Brahman 
comes the fruit of works, and therefore transmigration ; from 
him comes also release. 

§ 144. At a very early date the Veddnta-sutras became 
revered as an inspired work, and it has since been held by 
almost all Hindus to be infallible. Yet in spite of that, since ^ 
no commentary by its author has come down to us, the exact 
meaning of its enigmatical phrases is ift many cases far 
from clear, and many variant expositions have been formu- 
lated by Hindu thinkers. These scholars fall in the main 
into two groups, those, on the one hand, who follow Sankara- 
charya (a.D. 788-850) in taking the identity of the individual 
soul with God in the strictest possible sense, and in accepting 
a monism so absolute that the material world is regarded as 
pure illusion, and the personality of God tends to be crushed 
out, and those, on the other, who, because they believe 
Brahman to be personal, regard the world as more or less 
real and the human soul as more or less distinct from him. 
The chief representative of this group is Ramanuja, who 
flourished about iioo. ^ 
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Thibaut discusses in considerable detail the question whether 
Sankara or Ramanuja comes nearest the teaching of the 
sutras and reaches the conclusion* that, while the kind of 
Vedanta represented in the Vedanta-sutras must be left an 
open question, there is reason to suppose that in some 
important^ points their teaching is more closely related to 
the "System of Ramanuja than to that of Sankara.^ On 
the other hand, he is inclined to believe that the teaching 
of Sankara stands nearer to the teaching of the Upanishads 
than the Sutras of Badarayana do; and he explains this 
striking fact by the supposition that the teaching of the Sutras 
was influenced in some degree by the Bhagavadgita? 

For many centuries the Upanishads, the Bhagavadgita and 
the Veddnta-sutras have been recognized as the Prasthdna- 
tray a, the Triple Source, of the Vedanta philosophy. It seems 
probable that in Badarayana’s day the Gltd had already risen 
to great authority, even if it had not yet received its destined 
place in the Canon of the school. Being thus placed practi- 
cally on a level with the Upanishads, the Gltd necessarily 
became recognized as absolutely orthodox.*^ 

§ 145. It is of interest to realize that three of the distinct 
theories of the relation of the individual soul to Brahman 
which were afterwards embodied in commentaries on these 
sutras had already received expression by Vedantic scholars 
before the time of Badarayana. According to A^marathya, 
the soul is neither absolutely different from God nor absolutely 
without difference ; i. e. he held the theory called Bhedabheda ; 
'according to Audulomi the soul is altogether different from 
Brahman up to the time when, obtaining release, it is merged 
in it ; i, e. he held the Satyabheda, or Dvaita, theory ; while 
according to Ka: 5 akritsna the soul is absolutely non-different 
from Brahman, i. e. he held the Advaita theory.^ 

From the date of the earliest Upanishads until now there 

* AVyA'.'XXXIV, Gxxvi f. ^ Cf. Keith, SS. 6, 52. 

^ SEE, XXXIV. cxxvi, ^ For its original heterodoxy, see § 94. 

® SEE. XXXIV. xix. 
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has existed the great order of sannyasis who seek to follow 
this teaching. They are still the most numerous and the 
most highly respected order of monks in India. There are 
also a few nuns. 


c. The Sahkhya, 

§ 146. The primary authority for the Sankhya system is 
the Sahkhya-karika} a poem consisting originally of seventy 
verses and attributed to Isvara Krishna. It seems clear from 
Chinese authorities that this writer was also known as Vindhya- 
vasin, and that he was a little senior to Vasubandhu, the 
famous Buddhist scholar.- Until recently it was believed 
that Vasubandhu\s date was the first half of the fifth century, 
but fresh evidence which has become available has led most 
scholars to conclude that he lived from about A.D. 370 to 350.’-' 
If that be so, we must place Isvara Krishna towards the 
beginning of the fourth century.^ 

According to tradition, the Sahkhya-km-ikd is really the 
Shashtitantra rewritten, which, as we have seen above,'^ was 
a manual of the theistic Sankhya. The contents of the Shashti^ 
tantra as sketched in the Ahirbudhuya Samhiid'^' seem to 
justify this tradition. 

The poem is an excellent piece of work. Unlike the obscure 
sutras of the two mimamsas, its verses are each quite compre- 
hensible, although it would undoubtedly be extreme!}^ difficult 
for a beginner to form an intelligible conception of the system 
from the treatise by itself. 

It is well to I'ecognize that with the Sankhya we enter upon 
rationalistic speculation. It is held to be throughout consistent 
with scripture but it is clear on the very surface that 

the leading ideas have been evolved not from Vedic texts but 
from observation and speculative thought. The appeal to 


^ See esp. Keith, SS, chap. vii. ® JR AS, 1905, 162; 355. 

^ BEFEO. xi, 356 ff.; '1 homas, 1913, 646; 1031; 1914, 748; 
Franks, yAM 5 . 19-14, 398 ff,; Takakusii, ib. 1x3 ; Keith, SS, 87. 

^ Keith, SS, 43; 57; 63, 

® § 99. Schrader, IPAS, no if. 

K 
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scripture is more formal than real ; yet the system has in con*- 
sequence been recognized as orthodox, and therefore superior 
not only to Biiddhfsm and Jainism but to the sectarian systems. 

§ 147. The end in view^ is the removal of misery, and the 
means is true knowledge. Three kinds of evidence are avail- 
able, perception, inference, and right affirmation (which includes 
scripture). The system is an atheistic dualism : there are two 
eternal existences, original nature {prakriti), and spirits 
{purushd). Prakriti is one, unconscious, productive; spirits 
are many, conscious, inactive, each a solitary, passive spectator 
of the operations of nature. It is implied that spirits trans- 
migrate and suffer misery. Prakriti is the universal material 
cause, unconscious, homogeneous, invisible, impalpable, know- 
able only from its products. Professor Keith writes : ^ 

The essential conception is that from unconscious nature there is 
developed for the sake of spirit whole universe, that the development 
takes place for each individual spirit separately, but yet at the same lime 
in such a manner that nature and its evolutes are common to all spirits. 

Prakriti and all its products possess the three constituents, 
goodness {sativd)y energy (rajas)^ and darkness {iamas)^ but 
while they are in equilibrium in prakriti, they appear in its 
products in variant balance. From prakriti issues Intellect 
(puddki) called also the Great {mahai)^ a subtle cosmic sub- 
stance, which constitutes in the individual his.organ of thought 
and decision. From Intellect is produced Egoism or Individua- 
tion {ahanikdra);2u subtle cosmic substance which marks every 
psychical movement with the word ^ piine * and makes each 
spirit imagine itself an active human individual. From Egoism 
is produced Mind {manas)^ a subtle cosmic substance which 
enables the individual to apprehend and pass on to the intellect 
the impressions of things received by the senses, and to carry 
out the decisions ofth© intellect by means of the active organs. 
From Egoism there are also produced the five organs of sense, 

^ Keith {SS^ Chap, vii) gives a brilliant exposition and criticism of 
the system of the Kari/ca, 
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the five organs of action, and five subtle elements, or rudiments 
{tanmdtras)^ which in turn produce the five material elements. 
Prakriti, with its three first products and these four fives, 
make twenty-four principles, and spirit makes the twenty-fifth. 

The spirit, intelligent but inactive, is united with nature, 
unconscious but active, like a lame man carried on a blind 
man’s back, and, misled by the operations of Egoism, imagines 
himself an active individual, thinking, feeling, willing, acting, 
while he is but an inactive spectator of the unconscious and 
inevitable processes of nature. Yet nature is produced, so 
that she may display herself like a dancer, and so give the 
individual spirit an opportunity to realise the truth that he is 
not bound by nature but is a free, inactive spirit. By repeated 
reflective study of these principles the follower of the Sankhya 
reaches the knowledge, * Neither I am, nor is aught mine, nor 
do I exist.’ Possessed of this knowledge, .the purusha in 
peace and inaction contemplates nature, which is thereby 
precluded from her activity, and the purusha al: death attains 
its true life of Isolation {kaivalya). 

§ 148. It seems clear that this complicated system was^ 
evolved from a number of early conceptions in the Upani- 
shads.^ It has in turn deeply influenced every form of Indian 
thought. 

The Sankhya offers the knowledge which leads to Kaivalya 
to Sudras as wdl as to twice-born Hindus. It thus stands 
between the Vedanta, which is restricted to the twice-bom, 
and the Yoga^ which is open to all. There has existed since 
the early centuries an order of Sankhya sannyasis, but there 
are few, if any, left now. 

d. Tkc Yoga, 

§ 149, The manual of the Yoga system, the Yoga^sfiira, is 
attributed to Patanjali, and for centuries it was held that the 
reference was to the grammarian of the second century B.C., 
and consequently the Yoga-sutra was believed by European 

^ Keith, SS. Chap, i, and 87. 
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scholars to be the earliest of the philosophic manuals. But 
since the sutra shows a more developed system than anything 
that appears in the epic or in the Yoga Upanishads, and since 
the Vijfianavada of Buddhism is criticized in it,^ it h now 
recognized that the author must have been another Patanjali, 
and that his date cannot be earlier than the middle of the 
fourth century A, D, It is probable that the writing of the 
Sdhkhya-harika and its great success led to the production of 
the Yoga-sfitra? The rise of the Vijfianavadin^ or Yogachara,^ 
system within Buddhism, about A. D. 300, would also be a 
challenge ; for Yoga holds a large place in it. 

The Yoga system accepts the twenty-five principles of the 
Sankhya and adds to them the Lord {Isvard), thus raising the 
number to twenty- six. But the interest of the Yoga centres, 
not in the understanding of these principles, but in the practice 
of the method of yoga and in devotion to the Lord, which it 
sets forth as the most efficient means for the attainment of the 
Isolation {kaivalya) of the soul {purusha or dtman). 

- The Lord of the Yoga-sutras is attached rather loosely to 
the main conceptions of the system/ He is a special kind of 
soul {purtisha-visesha)^ omniscient, eternal, perfect, untouched 
by karma, transmigration, or human weakness. He is the 
teacher of the Primal Sages; and he helps the man who 
shows him devotion to reach the concentration which leads 
to Isolation, but he is not called the Creator nor otherwise 
related to world-processes. He is expressed by the mystic 
syllable, Om. 

Yoga-method seeks to gain complete mastery over the 
movements of the mind, first^ by means of moral abstentions, 
ascetic observances, and exercises both physical and mental, 
and then by fixed attention and deepening meditation, which 
lead on to ecstatic contemplation and the final discrimination 
between soul and nature, which secures Isolation. 

^ Hopkins, XXII b., 335, 336: Woods, Yoga, XV ff.; Keith, 

SS. 57. * Keith, 57. 

« § 178* ^ Keith, 55 . 56. 
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In its earlier stages the school of Yoga was open to all 
Hindus, and even to Outcastes,^ precisely like Buddhism and 
Jainism. Yoga ascetics are called Yogis. 

e. The Vaihshika. 

§ 150. As we have seen above, the Vaiseshika system already 
existed in the first century A. D., and it may be still older. 
The classic treatise, the VaUeshika-sutras, is attributed to 
Kanada Kaiyapa. The Vaiseshika and the Nyaya systems 
apparently grew up side by side, and the two sutra manuals 
seem to have been edited with close reference to each other.® 

The Vaiseshika is an atomistic realism. Nine classes of 
ultimate realities, dravyas, are recognized. There are first 
four classes of paramanus, i. e. minima, or atoms. Each para- 
manu is a changeles.s, eternal reality, yet invisible and without 
magnitude. The minima fall into four classes, according as 
they possess odour, flavour, light, or heat, which are regarded 
as characteristics of earth, water, air, and fire respectively. 
Two minima form a dyanuka,or binary atom, and a combina- 
tion of three dyanuka.s forms a tryanuka, the smallest entity 
that possesses magnitude and may be termed a substance. 
The fifth ultimate reality, akdia, usually translated ‘ether’, is 
an indiscrete and all-pervading continuum, conceived as the 
medium necessary for the formation of substances from the 
unsubstantial minima. The sixth reality, (lit. ‘time’) 
stands for the forge which produces all activity, movement, and 
change, and thus gives the basis for the perception of time- 
differences. The seventh reality, dik (i. e. direction or position), 
acts so as to balance kdla, keeping things in position and pre- 
venting their dissolution amid the welter of change. The 
eighth reality is an infinite number of dtmans, the old Vedantic 
word for the self or soul. Each atman is eternal, infinite, all- 
pervading. The ninth ultimate is mams, the organ through 
whicli the atman conics into touch with the impressions of the 
senses. Like the paramanus, each manas is eternal and without 
' Hopkins, C£. 114. * Keith, yA’. 45 . 1914, p. 1085. 
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magnitude. Like the Karma Mimamsa and the Sankhya, the 
original Vaiieshika recognizes the Hindu gods but not the 
one God. 

The sutras name six padarthas, categories or classes of 
things that can be named, dravya (entity, existence), gana 
(quality), karma (action), sdmdnya (the /elation of a thing to 
its genus), visesha (differentia)^ and samavdya (inherence). The 
knowledge of these categories brings release. 

f. The Nydya. 

§ 151, The Nyaya system, which can be traced from the 
first century, has adopted the Vaiseshika metaphysic, and thus 
stands, related to that system in much the same way as the 
Yoga stands to the Sankhya; but, as sufficient evidence to 
enable us to trace the early history of the Nyaya has not 
come down, we cannot tell how it came into existence. As 
the special interest of the Nyaya is to prove the truths which 
lead to bliss and deliverance, one might conjecture that the 
system was formed by combining the method of an early 
school of dialectic with the Vaiseshika metaphysic, or, as an 
alternative, that two schools seeking deliverance grew up side 
by side, the one seeking saving knowledge in an accurate 
scientific account of all things, the other feeling the necessity 
of presenting a demonstrative proof of the truth of the main 
positions which were held to be necessary for deliverance, and 
that, after the efabbration of the proofs, the metaphysic of 
the scientific school was adopted to complete the world-view. 
There is one further difference to be noted. Like the Yoga, 
the Nyaya posits a Lord {Isvara)^ and is thus theistic, but in 
the sutra he is referred to only as administering the fruits of 
action. The fundamentar document is Gautama’s Nydya-sutra. 

The sutra enumerates sixteen topics. They are, i. Proof, 
Things to be proved, 3. Doubt, 4. Motive, 5. Example, 
6. Conclusion, 7. The members of a syllogism, 8. Reductio ad 
^ absurdum, 0, Ascertainment, 10. Thesis, ii. Sophistical 
wrangling, 'i%. Cavilling, 13. Fallacious reasoning, 14. Futility, 
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15. Quibbling, 16* Talk that is beside the point* These 
subjects of discussion show where the centre of interest lies in 
the philosophy. In the course of its reasonings the Nyaya 
developed the logic of India, 

^ § 1512. In both the Nyaya and the Vaiseshika the conception 
of the soul {dtman) is much richer and fuller than in other 
systems^ Its functions are Involuntary vital action, Voluntary 
action, Desire, Aversion, Cognition, and Control of the organs 
of sense and of the manas or inner organ. 

These two schools seem to have sprung up among the 
orthodox twice-born householders ; for neither demands 
asceticism, nor have ascetics been associated with them. 

It is very noteworthy that the Vaiseshika was certainly 
atheistic to begin with, and the Nyaya may have been so also. 
Thus the ancient Hindu mind, which acknowledged all the 
gods but not the Supreme, lingered long among the twice- 
born. But gradually a belief in God won its way* From 
a very early date the Nyaya became theistic, and the Vaife- 
shika followed later. The Nyaya is to this day professed by 
considerable numbers of orthodox Brahmans in Bengal ; while 
the Vaiieshika seems to have been associated with Pa^upata 
Saivism from the moment when it recognized the existence of 
the Supreme, 

§153. It is probable, though not certain, that each of the 
classical treatises was accompanied by a commentary prepared 
by the author ; but unfortunately, if these existed, no single 
one of them has survived. Of all existing commentaries on 
the six manuals, only two seem to belong to our period, 
namely, Sahara Svamin’s Bhdshya on the Purva-mimdmsd- 
sutras, and Vatsyayana*s Nyaya Bhdshya. J acobi conjectures ^ 
that both these works belong to the fifth century. It seems 
clear that Vatsyayana's Bhdshya at least falls within the limits 
of our period ; for he comes before Dignaga,^ the Buddhist 
writer, whose date is about A.D. while the archaic 

^ XXXh IL 20U 

^ Vidyi'hiiusiia'i’AV, J/.SAC«S6. 


# 


Woods, 1 xix. 
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character of Sahara's work is sufficient to justify our inclusion 
of it within the same limits. 

The philosophies of Buddhism and Jainism are discussed 
elsewhere, but it may be useful to note here that the four 
Buddhist philosophical systems, Sarvastivadin, Sautrantika, 
Madhyamaka, Vijhanavadin, are combated in these Hindu 
manuals, and that the classic treatise of the Vijiianavadins was 
probably written about the same time as the Saiikhya Kdrikd ; 
while Umasvati also, whose Tativdrthddhigmna-snit'a is the 
fountain head of Jain philosophy, seems to have lived under 
the Guptas.^ 

B. The Pur anas. 

§ 154. It would be difficult to exaggerate the popularity and 
importance of the religious poems known as Puranas. They 
are very widely used among the common, people, both in the 
original and in numerous vernacular versions and adaptations. 
Indeed the epics and the Puranas are the real Bible of the 
common people, whether literate or illiterate, and they are the 
source of half the vernacular literature. On the other hand, 
the Puranas are of little intrinsic interest as compared with 
the Vedas, or the philosophic or classical literature ; and hence 
they have been largely neglected by serious students. Wilson's 
essays laid the foundations for critical study, but little has 
been done since his time. It is thus impossible at present to 
give a trustworthy chronology of these poems, or to explain 
how each arose ; yet something may be said to enable readers 
to grasp the significance of the more important sections of the 
literature. 

Puranas are referred to in Vedic literature from the Aihar- 
vaveda downwards ; quotations occur in the Dhannasutras, 
and in the Epics ; while there are definite references to 
the Bhavishya P. in the Apasiainha Dharmasntra and to the 
Vdytt> P» in the Mahdbhdraia. A passage in the Padma P. is 
copied in the Mahdbhdraia:^ Yet even the earliest existing 

^ See § 185. ^ Hopkins, 
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Furanas come from iater dates. They contain sections and 
fragments belonging to early centuries, but as works they are 
late. 

§ 155. The Puranas are a second type of popular literature, 
written in the same verse and open to the people with the 
same completeness as the epics ; but they had a different 
origin. Tlie word purana means ancient, but as a name in 
literature it signifies not an ancient book but an ancient 
subject, Archaica. Indeed, originally a Parana would seem to 
have been a book of origins, a sort of Hindu Genesis. The 
tradition is that a Purana has five marks, i.e. it contains 
teaching on five distinct topics, as follows : 

L Creation. 

II . Re-creation, i.e. at the opening of each kalpii, with 
a description of the Universe, Heaven, Hell, and earth. 

III. Genealogies of gods and rishis, and an account of the 
origin of the Veda. 

IV. The ages of the world and their regents. 

V. Genealogies of kings. 

This shows that a Purana was conceived as a book of 
origins ; and to tliis day the Puranas arc the source of popular 
conceptions of creation, time, the universe, tiie earth, geography; 
and early history. We shall use the word ' cosmic ’ to describe 
this type of teaching as a whole, although considerable 
sections are rather legendary and historical than cosmic. 
Some very old material, belonging to this category, occurs in 
two or three of the earliest of our existing Puranas, whence it 
has been copied, with or without alteration, into most of the 
others. It can be most conveniently studied in tlm VisJmu. 
P'urther, in the genealogies of kings in the F ayu, BraJmdnda, 
and Matsya, there is material which has proved to be of 
historical value. As the latest kings named in tliese documents 
belong to the Hrst half of the fourth century, the documents 

presumably are not much later. 

§156, But, like the epics, the Piirana.s were used by the^ 
sects as vchicle.s of sectarian teaching. Each sect and sub-seet 
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sought to foist its own documents upon some popular Parana, 
so that they might find their way into the hands and hearts of 
the people. The process seems to have begun, as in the epic, 
with Krishna. It was quite natural to append his biography 
to the genealogies of the ancient kings, as is done in the Hari^ 
vafitia and the Vishnu P* Thereafter, sectarian documents 
of many types found their way into the Puranas. As in the 
epic, the Vaishnavas here took the lion’s share, but the 
Saivas did not fall far behind them, while other sects had to 
be content with slighter support. 

Scholars are inclined to believe that the earliest of the 
existing Puranas took shape under the Guptas in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries, although all have probably undergone 
more or less modification since then ; ^ and it is probably true 
that every existing Puraria owes its present form and its 
survival to some sect. Thus we take the golden age of the 
Guptas as the dividing line. In earlier times there existed 
real old Puranas dealing with origins. They were meant for 
the whole people, and were a genuine national literature. 
But only fragments of these ‘ cosmic ’ Puranas survive. All 
existing Puranas come from the Gupta period or from later 
dates. Further, the Puranas have suffered so much from re- 
writing and interpolation that they cannot be treated like 
homogeneous texts. The date of each section must be con- 
sidered by itself, and in most cases internal evidence alone is 
available. Most of the results must thus be treated as very 
tentative, 

§ 157. From quite an early time the Puranas have been 
spoken of as eighteen in number; for the phrase, ‘ the eighteen 
Puranas ’ occurs in a very late passSige in the Mahabharata? 
What this early canon was like, we have no means of knowing, 
but it may possibly have included a few of the existing 
Puranas ; for the passage referred to is probably not earlier 

^ 1 Pargiter, 5 . X912, 248; Fleet, ib. 1912, 1046; Keith, ib. 1914, 
740; 1915, 33 ^* 

® XVUI. V. 46; vL 97; Hopkins, GE, 48. 
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than the fourth century. But the actual number of existing 
works recognized as Puranas is twenty ; for the Harivamia^ 
which forms the conclusion of the MahabJmrata, is one of the 
earliest and greatest of the Puranas, and must be reckoned as 
such ; and both the Siva and the Vdyu^ one of which is usually 
excluded from the list, ought to be included. There are 
besides many secondary documents, known as Upapuranas. 
The twenty recognized works are the following eighteen, as 
found in the list in the Vishnu : i. Brahma, %. Padma, 
3. Vishnu, 4. Siva, 5. Bhagavata, 6. Naradiya, 7. Markandeya, 
8. Agni, 9. Bhavishya, 10. Brahmavaivarta, ii. Lihga, la. 
Varaha, 13. Skanda, 14. Vamana, 15. Kurma, 16. Matsya, 
17. Garuda, 18. Brahmanda — with the Harivarhsa and the 
Wyu added. 

§ 138. Thus the roots of the Puranic literature go back to 
early dates, but most of the material is late. Even a cursory 
study shows that there have been innumerable additions, 
excisions, and alterations made in the course of the centuries. 
Very few Puranas have a settled text : differing recensions 
exist, and countless fragments of many types are found in 
MSS., either incorporated in a Purana, or claiming to belong 
to one. The sectarian Purana is essentially an ’ old text 
partially rewritten for a sectarian end, or an old text^with 
a sectarian document incorporated in it ; and this process of 
contamination has been continued through all the centuries 
since the Gupta period. Ancient legends about the sectarian 
gods, masses of sectarian theology, philosophy, ritual, and art, 
manuals of politics, war, astrology, medicine, rhetoric, and 
grammar, and mahatmyas (i.e. panegyrics) of temples and 
other places of pilgrimage, now form a large part of the con- 
tents of the Puranas. Thus even if the precise date of the 
original compilation of each of the twenty Puranas were 
definitely known, we should still be compelled to judge the 
age and origin of each section on its own merits. But very 
little of this critical work has yet been done ; so that only 
tentative conclusion.-' can be given at present : and critical 
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study will prove fruitful only if the Puranic material is exam- 
ined in the closest possible relation to the history of the sects. 

We propose to fit Puranic material into our outline of the 
history in two ways. First, we shall give a list in each 
chapter of those Puranas or sections of Puranas which seem to 
belong to its period ; and secondly we shall use those sectarian 
Puranic documents whose connexions can be discerned to help 
to complete our sketch of the literature of each period. 

§ 1 59. It is clear that the Harivamsa belongs to this period, 
but there is no absolute proof with regard to any other docu- 
ment. Yet we propose, tentatively, to assign the following 
Puranas and parts of Puranas to this period, since the evidence 
in each case seems to favour the ascription. They are briefly 
discussed below in the sections which deal with the sectarian 
literatures, and in each case the reasons for ascribing them to 
this period are stated. 

The sect of Vishnu : Harivamsa and VHshnu P. 

,, Siva : Sections in Vdy 7 i P. 

„ Brahma : First Khanda of Padma P. ; portions 
of Mdrkandcya P, 

„ Durga : Flymns in Harivamsa ; Chandi Mfi- 
hatmya of Mdrhmdeya P, 

,, Surya: Section of Mdrkandcya P. ; Brahma 
Parvan of B/iavishya P, 

C. The Orthodox Twice-born and their Literature* 

§ 160. The slow yet steady weakening of the ancient sacri- 
fices prescribed in the Srauta-sutras seems to be one of the 
chief features of orthodox life during this period, while the 
simpler rites laid down in the Grihya-sutras were more and 
more practised and also widened in their scope. The popular 
gods took their place in the worship of the home, and were 
honoured with a ritual taken from the Griiiya-sutras. At this 
^ time also the word Smdrta began to be used for the orthodox 
twicc-born man who does not offer the Srauta sacrifices, while 
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Sraiiia became the term for the man who still keeps up several 
or all of the Srauta rites. The word Smarta occurs first of all 
in this sense in the Parisishtas to Baudhayana^s Grihya-suira. 
Smarta comes from Smriti] and the idea is that the Smarta*s 
worship depends upon smriti, i. e. the sutras, and in particular 
on the Grihya-sutra of the school to which he belongs. 

For the whole group of orthodox twice-born men the final 
exposition of the Karma Mimamsa, the Nyaya, and the Vaise- 
shika in sutras — all three being systems which orthodox 
householders favoured — and the codification of the ancient 
dharma in the lawbooks during those centuries must have 
been of signal inliportance ; while the writing of the Parisishtas 
now attached to the Baudhdymia Grihya-sutras seems to have 
arisen directly from the emergence of the Smartas. 

The chief works on the sacred law belonging to this period 
are the Vishmtsmriti^ the Vaikhdnasa Grikya and Dharma- 
sutras, the Ydjhavalkya Dharmasdstra and certain Pari- 
Hshtas or appendices tacked on to the Baudkdyafia Grihya- 
sutra^ The earliest of these works is the Vishnusmriti, 
which is later than the Harivaihsa, and the latest is the 
Ydjnavalkya Dharmasdstra, which borrows passages from the 
Vishnusmriii and speaks of Gane^a. The Baudhayana Grihya- 
sutra is of peculiar interest for the history of the Smarta 
community ; for it is sometimes called the Smdria-suira in 
MSS. ; ^ and its PariiJishtas contain rules for their cult/^ It 
would be w^ell if they could be critically edited. The Ydjna- 
valkya Dharmasdstra stands in close relationship to Manu and 
is also an orthodox work. 

The legal material of the Vishnusmriii is in prose sutras, 
and seems to have been taken over almost unchanged from 
the Dharma-sutra belonging to the Charayanlya-Kathakas, 
one of the ancient schools of the Black Yajurveda \ but some 
rules have been altered and a few new ones added. The 

^ Biihler, SBE. XIV. xxx. 

^ I am Informed that the worship of the five gods is dealt with in them ; 
see § 207. 
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reviser has also introduced a short chapter at the: beginning, 
in which we are told that the goddess of the earth received 
this whole body of law from the lips of the supreme Vishnu, 
and added two at the end in praise of Vishnu and his consort 
SrL Krishna receives no special mention. The code is thus 
a Valshnava work arranged for the use of some Vaishnava 
community, most probably the Bhagavata, as is suggested at 
many points by the commentator Nandapandita.^ The Vai- 
khdnasa Sutras are also Vaishnava, and as there are found in 
the Tamil south to-day Vaishnava temples in which Vai^ 
khdnasa^ as distinct from Pdnchardtra^ Samhitas^ are used for 
the ritual, it is probable that this also was prepared for 
a special Vaishnava community. 

§ i6i. It was seemingly during this period that the worship 
of Vishnu and Siva as equal, or as one, was instituted } for the 
fullest exposition of the theory on which the cult rests occurs 
in the Harivamsa.^ One might think that the worship 
of Siva and Vishnu as one was a compromise meant to 
reconcile warring sectaries, but facts suggest another explana* 
tion. 

The word Bhagavata has two meanings in modern Hinduism. 
It is first an epithet used ofVaishnavas generally,as thosewho 
use the Bhagavat-sastra, or body of works which revere Vishnu 
as Bhagavan, It is used, ia the second place, of a special 
community of Vaishnavas, found' to-day in most parts of South 
India, who really adore Vishnu, but recognize the equality pf 
the tvV'o gods and keep up the use of Vedic rites. They are 
therefore recognized as Smartas. It is of great importance to 
distinguish this community of Vaishnava Smartas from the 
sectarian Vaishnavas called Pahcharatras. We may be sure 
that the passage in the Harivamsa^ which reflects the double 
worship, comes from the Bhagavatas. An Upanishad was 
written later to establish the doctrine of the identity of Vishnu 

^ SBE. VI 1 . pp. 155 n,\ 208 71 . 2 • 268. * See § 21 1 and § 2x2. 

Chap, X84, lines 10600 ff. Cf. Muir, OST. IV.; also Wintemitz, 
L 386. For the Harivamsa^ see § 159 and § 162. 
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and Siva, the Skanda U} The godhead conceived in this way 
is designated Harihara^ Preserver- Destroyer. An inscription 
dating from A.D. 5^28-9 ^ shows that the Bhagavata community 
was already in existence during this period ; for it not only 
uses the word Bhagavata but quotes their famous mantra, 
Om namo Bhagavate Vasndevdya. 

The presence in the Harivamsa of the classical text on the 
metaphysical equality of Vishnu and Siva, and of several other 
passages which fit in with the theory,^ naturally suggests the 
question whether the Harivamsa may not be a Bhagavata 
Purana corresponding to the Vis/mu jP., which clearly belongs 
to the Pahcharatra Vaishnavas. The emergence about the 
same time of two Puranas so similar in their attitude to 
Krishna would thereby find an explanation. The contents 
and significance of the Harivamsa are dealt with below. 

D. Vaishnava Literature^ 

§ i 6 fz. The Harivaihsa and* the Vislmti P, are Krishnaite 
works prepared with the utmost care ^and skill from old 
materials, so that the popularity and the ancient influence of 
the Puranic literature may be used to strengthen the cult of 
Vishnu. It is suggested above ^ that the Harivamsa may be 
a Bhagavata document, w^hile there is no doubt that the 
Vishnu P, sprang from the Vaishnava sect known as Pancha- 
ratras. They must in any case be considered together. The 
Harivamsa clearly cannot be dated later than A. D. 400, and 
the Vishnu P. is so like it in most of its features that ft is 
probable that it belongs to the same general date. Both 
contain a good deal of cosmic matter, but it is in their treat- 
ment of the Krishna-legend that they are most significant 
They presuppose the whole Mahdbhdrata story, but they tell 
in great detail the sports and exploits of his youth, which are 

^ See § 210. 

* The Khoh copper plates of Maharaja Samkshobha, belonging to the 
year 209 of the Gupta era. 

Cjcxxi. 741 fl*. ; cxiv. 8199 A* \ cckvi- cctaxi ; cccxxiv. See Winternitz, 

I. ^84 if. 
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merely alluded to in the epic. Perhaps three stages in the 
development of the legend may be detected. The dramatist 
Bhasa, who probably dates from the third century A. D., has 
a play called Balacharita^ which tells the story of Krishna's 
youth, as its name indicates. In it the HalUsa sport is merely 
an innocent dance. In the P. there are already various 

erotic touches which go a good deal further ; while in the 
Harivamsa the whole story of his youth is told at much 
greater length and the Hallife is treated as involving sexual 
intercourse.^ 

In any case it is the life of Krishna, and, above all, the 
legend of his youth that gives these works their significance ; 
and the fresh materiai they contain, doubtless drawn from 
legends which had long been current in and about Mathura, 
could scarcely be surpassed in power to attract, to interest, and 
to amuse the common people. Here we have Krishna and 
his brother pictured in a series of feats of strength and cunning^ 
killing giants and circumventing rogues, the whole lighted up 
with coarse country humour of the broadest type, and, along- 
side, scenes of rustic merrymaking in which the young god 
captures the hearts of all the young wives, and keeps up the 
dance and the revel all night long. 

The Harivamsa had the immense good fortune to be 
accepted as a fitting close to the Mahdhhdrata^ and In conse- 
quence has enjoyed unlimited popularity and influence. The 
Vishmt is the best representative of the whole class of 
sectarian Puranas, since it is purely V-aishnava in its teaching 
from beginning to end, and yet retains with considerable 
faithfulness the character of the old ipsectarian Puranas. It 
is divided into six books, all of which, with the exception of 
the fifth, are in the main * cosmic ' in character, though 
distinctly Vaishnava in theology. The fifth book tells the 
story of Krishna and is the heart of the Purana, as has just 
been shown. In its theology the Vishnu follows, in the main, 
the Gitd and the other Vaishnava documents of the didactic 
^ Chanda, 86 ff. 
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epic, but it speaks of Krishna as being an incarnation of an 
exceedingly small portion of Vishnu. 

The appearance of these two great works sufficiently 
attests the great place which Krishna held in Hindu thought 
at the time. Thibaut’s conjecture as to the influence of the 
Gita on the Veddnta-sUtras, and the unquestioned fact tiiat 
about this time the Song rose to a place of authority on an 
equality with the Upanishads^ are further proofs of the 
influence of the Vaishnava movement. 

§163. The Maha^ is a short Upanishad which voices the 
Vaishnava conviction that Nar^ana, i.e. Vishnu, is the 
eternal Brahman, that from him come the twenty-five 
principles of the Sahkhya system, and that i^iva and Brahma 
are subordinate deities, creations of his meditative power. It 
is the oldest Vaishnava Upanishad, and probably comes from 
our period. It is quoted by Ramanuja.® 

E. &aiva Literature. 

§ 164. In the didactic epic, as we have seen, a theology 
named P2iupata is woven round the god Siva. This system 
makes its appearance next in the earlier part of the Vayu P. 
The bulk of the Purana probably belongs to the fourth or 
fifth century, but the date of this Pa^upata section is not yet 
known. The material, however, stands so near the ^aiva 
material of the Epic in character that we are inclined to place 
it in this period rather than in the next. It contains a good 
deal of ‘ cosmic ’ material very little modified, the philosophy 
following in the main the teaching of the theistic Yoga. 
Chapters ii to 15 deal with Paiupata Yoga, thp various 
forms of physical and intellectual practice which were tradi- 
tional in the sect.* Here also occurs a Mahatmya of 
Mahesvara, and a hymn of praise in honour of Nilakantha, 
both names of Sva. 

‘ See § 144. * Deussen,-.S'6T. 745. 

» XLVIII. 522. 

* Pa^upata ascetics are called iirddhva-retasatt, PdsupatSs iapusvinaH, 
and bhastnoddMlUavigrahah. 


L 
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§ 165, But there is one passage which introduces us to 
a sub-sect of the Pasupatas, viz* the Lakulisas* After an 
enumeration of the Kalpas, there comes an account of the 
ages (yugas) which form divisions of the present Kalpa, Of 
these twenty-eight are enumerated, and Siva promises to 
become, incarnate in each. The last of the prophecies runs 
that, when Krishna shall be incarnate as Vasudeva, Siva, by 
means of his Yoga powers, will enter a dead body left un- 
guarded in a burning-ground at Kayarohana, and will appear 
as an ascetic named Lakuli. Kusika, Gargya, Mitra, and 
Kaurashya will be his disciples, and will practise Pasiipata 
Yoga, smearing their bodies with ashes and dust^ 

Now an inscription in an old shrine near the temple of 
P^klihgjl, fourteen miles from Udaipur, says that Siva was 
incarnate in the country of Broach and carried a rod [lahda) 
in his hand, whence the place was called Kayavarohana, i.e. 
descent in a body. The Cintra prasasti says that Siva became 
incarnate at Karohana, in the Lata country, and that, for the 
strict performance of Pa^upata vows, there appeared in bodily 
form four pupils, Kusika, Gargya, Kaurushya, and Maitreya, 
Karwar in the Baroda State is held to be the place, and a 
temple of Lakuli^a still stands there. 

We have then, in the prophecy of the Vayu^ the earliest 
notice of the Lakullsa- Pasupatas. The history of the sect has 
been worked out by Mr. R. D. Bhandarkar. A temple 
belonging to it was assigned by Fergussori to the seventh 
century; it can be traced in inscriptions from Rajputana south 
to Mysore, from the tenth century downwards, and large 
numbers of Lakiill^a images have been found in Gujarat and 
Rajputana. These images are different from all other images 
of Siva : in them the god has but two arms, he holds a short 
club in one of his hands, and the penis is naked and erect. 
The two arms find an explanation if Lakuli was a human 
ascetic ; the club is the lakula from which he takes his name; 

^ Cf. the account of Pai^upata ascetics in AtkarvaHras U,: see 

§ 
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and the penis naked and erect recalls the lihga-passages of 
the epic discussed above.^ 

It thus seems likely that the sect was founded by a 
Pa^upata ascetic named Lakuli, i,e. the club-bearer, who 
taught a form of Pasupata doctrinej and was recognized as an 
incarnation of Siva* Since the name LakulT does not occur 
in the Mahdbhdrata^ it is likely that the sect arose after the 
epic and before the Vdyti^ perhaps about the third or fourth 
century*^ Now,'" given the belief that Siva has been incarnate 
in this, the twenty-eighth, Mahayuga as Lakull, attended by 
four disciples, the schematizing Indian imagination, which 
created a long series of Vaishnava incarnations before Krishna, 
a long series of Buddhas before Gautama, and a long series 
of Tirthakaras before Mahavira, would soon discover the names 
of the other incarnations and of the four disciples of each. 
The sect would then have a line of divine teachers worthy of 
comparison with the list of avataras in the Vaishnava sect ; 
and that is precisely what we have in the Vdyn, It is very 
noticeable that the doctrine of avataras, which was not adopted 
at the time of the epic, is now accepted, and that the very 
form of the story confesses that it is copied from the Krishna- 
incarnation. 

§ 166* It is probable that the bulk of Saivas throughout 
this period belonged to no sub- sect, but continued their 
worship of the god In accordance with ancient usage, as so 
many do to-day, without troubling about sects and theology, 
but our information is very scanty. 

About the Tamil Saivas a little is known, but there is 
practically' no literature to catalogue. Nakklra^Deva, who 
lived at some time during the period, seems to have been 
a writer of eminence, but only one of the works attributed to 

^ See § 1 10. The epithet Urddhva-retas^ which occurs in these passages, 
is used here of LakuMa ascetics in the sense of ‘ chaste 

2 This date is certainly very speculative ; for the passage may possibly 
have been interpolated after the writing of the original Parana ; but X 
is at least more likely to be near the date than Bhandarkaris suggestion, 
the first century A. D. 

L % 
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him is accepted by scholars as genuine, the Tirumnruhattup- 
padai, a poem in honour of the god Muruha, i.e. Subrahmanya. 

F. Brahma Literattire. 

§ 167. A Brahma sect also appears in the literature. In 
the Mdrkandeya P. and in the first Khanda of the Padma P} 
he is- identified with the eternal Brahman of the Upanishads. 
There can be little doubt that these passages belong to this 
period, for only during these centuries was the sect of Brahma 
prominent. In the Mdrkandeya be is spoken of as unborn, 
changeless, imperishable, unknowable, the source of prakriti 
and of souls, while in the Padma, 

Brahma and Brahman, the instrument and the first cause of creation, 
are represented as the same, the primeval, excellent, beneficent, and 
supreme Brahman in the form of Brahma and the rest, is the creation 
and the creator, preserves and is preserved, devours and is devoured, 
the first immaterial cause being, as is common in the pantheism of the 
PurSnas, also the material cause and substance of the universe.’ 

The greater part of the first Khanda of the Padma forms 
the Pushkara Mahatmya, or panegyric of Pushkara, the holy 
lake in Rajputana, where jstands the one famous temple of 
Brahma to-day. 

Here we had better also say a word about the doctrine of > 
the Trimurti, according to which the one supreme Reality is 
manifested as Brahma, Vishrtu and Siva. It appears first in 
two passages in the Maitrdyana U. In the first of these ® 
there is merely the statement that the three gods are the 
highest m.anifestations of the bodiless Supreme. In the 
second * it takes philosophical form : as prakriti, the imper- 
ceptible base of nature, consists of three strands, sattva, rajas, 
and tamasp so the one Supreme is manifested in the three 
gods, Vishnu being sattva, Brahma rajas, and ^iva tamas. 

_ ‘ The Padma P. is named from the lotus in which BrahmS. appears at 
the creation. It was thus a Brahma Purana from the beginning. 

’ Wilson, Works, III. 24- 

' IV. s-6. “ V. 2. • See § 147. 
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Such is the original form of the doctrine. But, since each 
sect identified its own god with the supreme Brahman, the 
trimurti has a distinct form in each. To the Vishnuite 
Vishnu-Brahman is manifested in three gods, Brahma, a 
subordinate Vishnu, and Siva,’ while to the Saiva, Siva- 
Brahman is manifested in Brahma, Vishnu, and Bhava.** 
A similar scheme was set forth by Sauras,® by the worshippers 
of Biahma,* by Ganapatyas,® and by Saktas.® The Nim- 
barka!^ and other sects identify Krishna as distinct from 
Vishrju with Brahman, and thus have a scheme of their ownJ 
The doctrine has never been a living element in the religion 
of the Hindu, although it often appears in literature and now 
and then in sculpture. It may be well to notice how utterly 
unlike the Christian doctrine of the Trinity this unstable 
theory is. It always involves four gods, one Supreme and 
three manifestations, and the phrase in the Matsya P . which 
has been often mistranslated ‘ One God and three persons 
really means ‘ One image, three gods and it does not cover 
the one Reality behind these manifestations. 


G. Durgd Literature. 

§ 168. The worship of the goddess Durga also cotaes to the 
surface in the literature at this -point. The earliest passage 
occurs in tlie Mahabhdrata,^ and celebrates DurgS as the 
slayer of Mahisha, and as a virgin goddess, who dwells in the 
Vindhya mountains, delights in wine, flesh, and animal 
sacrifice, and upholds heaven by her chastity, but is also the 
sister of Krishiia,’® and like him is dark blue in colour and 


' MBH. III. cclxxii. 46. . 

“ LingaP. I. xviii. 12 j Muir, OST. IV. 330. 

“ Ranioyana, VI. cvi. 19, Cf. Wilson, Sects, I. I9- 
^ Markaw^ya^ A xlv. 19. ERE^ VL 175 

® See Avalon, 7UZ. xxiv. 

’ Bhandarkar, F5.79; Wilson, Works, III. 93- . . 

® Eka miirtis irayo devah. It is suggested by images such as the^ 
trimurti in the Elephanta cave.V IV. vi. 

This refers to the story of YoganidrS, which appears first m the 
Harhmhsa and the Vishnu P . 


Q 
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wears a crest of peacock feathers. Here, as it would seem, 
a virgin goddess worshipped by the wild tribes of the 
Vindhyas has become connected with the Krishna myth. No 
connexion with Siva is suggested. 

The next passage is also from the epic,^ and is noteworthy 
for this, that while the goddess is still connected with the 
Krishna legend, and is represented as delighting in the blood 
of Mahisha, she is now definitely made the wife of ^iva, and 
is addressed as Uma. She is also identified with the Vedas, 
the Vedanta, chastity, and many other things, but is no longer 
regarded as a virgin. 

Two hymns in the Harivamsa^ and the episode in the 
Markand^ya P., known as the Devi'-mdhatmya or Chandt- 
mdhdimya^ show a still greater advance. The Harivamsa 
probably dates from the fourth, and cannot be later than the 
fifth, century ; and the Ckan4^-mdhdtniya almost certainly 
comes from the sixth century at latest ; for it forms the chief 
background of Sana's ChandUataka^ an ode to Chandi in 
a hundred verses which was written at the court of the 
emperor Harsha early in the seventh century.^ The narrative 
of the Chandl-mdhdtmya celebrates the mighty deeds of the 
goddess and refers to her daily worship and autumnal festival, 
while the three hymns contained in it and the hymns from the 
Harivamsa contain the theology of the cult. 

A Devi-worshipping sect is here formed, and by the same 
method as we have seen adopted by the Vaishnavas and the 
Saivas: the Devi is identified with the Brahman of the 
Upanishads, and is thus made the one Reality, and set far 
above all other divinities. The concept of the divine sakti^ 
finds here its earliest expression. The idea seems to spring 
from the conviction that the Supreme, if he is to remain 

^ VI. xxiii. “ Chaps, lix and clxvi. 

^ ® The argument of Mr. P. D. Bhandarkar, JBBRAS. XXIII. 74, is 
‘scarcely convincing ; for the line in question may, conceivably, have been 
a common ascription of praise, and thus, as it stands in the inscription, 
may not be a quotation from the Chandi at all. 

^ Markandeya P, XCI. 4; 10, 
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beyond the sway of the law of karma, must be inactive. But 
if the god is inactive, may not his spouse be his sakti^ energy, 
and be extremely active? Hence she is more worthy of 
worship, and the practical man will be more inclined to apply, 
to her when he wants to get something done for him. 

The narrative describes in great detail the furious fights in 
which the goddess destroyed certain demons who were 
threatening the gods. Here her limitless power and her 
terrific appearance find forcible, even ghastly, expression. - 
She devours unnumbered foes and drinks their blood. There 
is no detailed account given of her cult, but it is clear that 
animal sacrifice was offdred, and flesh and wine were used. 

It is probable that human sacrifice was also practised. The 
goddess promises that she will never desert a temple in which 
the Devl-mdhdimya is read daily, and this document is still 
one of the chief works in use among Saktas. It is also called 
the Chandl^ from one of the names of the goddess, and the 
Saptasatl^ because it runs to seven hundred couplets. 

As the story of Yoganidra is not told in the Mahddkdrata, 
but first appears in the Harivamsa and the Vishnu P., the 
hymns in the Epic ai-e probably later than the main sections 
of the didactic Epic, while the hymn in the Harivamsa and 
the Devl-mdhdtmya are still later.^ 

H. Saura Literature^ 

§ 169. The sun was worshipped in several forms in the time 
of the Rigveda^ and the prominence of the cult may be 
partially gauged by the supremacy of the Gayajtri among 
Vedic prayers. In the form of morning and evening prayer 
finally arranged for all twice-bom men the sun has an 
established place.^ 

In the great Epic we meet for the first time the sect of Sun- 
worshippers, the Sauras. When Yudhishthira leaves his 
chamber in the morning, he encounters one thousand^* 

^ For a full exposition of these early passages see Bhandarkar, VS» I42. 

2 Ib., 15,1 f. 
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Brahman Sun-worshippers who have eight thousand followers,^ 
and the theology of the sect appears in a number of docu- 
ments belonging to this period, notably passages in the 
Mahabharata, the Ramdyana, and the Markandeya P., and 
an inscription of the fifth century. The character of the 
passage from the Markan^ya P., as compared with the other 
Saura documents here dealt with, proves, that it belongs to 
this period. Surya is the eternal Brahman, the supreme 
Spirit, the Self-existent, the Unborn, the soul of all creatures, 
the cause of all things, the foundation of the world. On him 
ascetics desirous of emancipation meditate. He is the Vedas 
and all the gods. He is the Lord of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva. Thus far the sect and its ideas seem to be purely 
Hindu, 

§ 170. But as early as the first century A.D. the Persian sun- 
god, Mithra (Sanskrit, was introduced into North India ; 

fbr his name and effigy appear on coins.** Then, at later 
dates, there is much fuller evidence in the literature of the 
presence of Persian elements in the cult of the sun. The 
first fragment is a line which occurs in the Vishnu P. and 
elsewhere, the original reading of which speaks of Magas as 
the Brahmans of Sakadvipa, i. e. of Magians as the priests of 
the Scythian country, or Iran,® Next in age, probably, comes 
the Brahma Parvan of the Bkavishya P. Samba, the son of 
Krishna, according to this authority, was afflicted with leprosy 
and was cleansed by the help of Surya. In gratitude to the 
god he built a temple in his honour where Multan now stands, 
and, as a^ result of instructions received from Narada, took 
a miraculous journey to Sakadvipa, and brought thence 
Magian priests for the temple. The narrative mentions 
Zoroaster, the Zoroastrian girdle, Avya^a, the twigs, Barsom, 
which the Magian priest holds in his hand during worship, 
and other particulars. The rule is also laid down that the 
--installation and consecration of images and temples of the 

• MBH. yil. lxxxii. 14-16. * Chanda, lAR. 225. 

^ Vishnti P. II. iv. 69-70; MisH. VI. xi. 35-8. 
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sun should be carried out by Magians. Varaha Mihira, whose 
name proclaims him a devotee of Mihira, and who was an 
authority on astronomy and astrology, wrote about A.D. 550.^ 
He makes it plain that in his day Surya was represented in 
his images in Persian fashion, and he lays down the rule for 
the installation and consecration of these images and their 
temples by Magians, using the very sloka^ which occurs in 
the Purana. This unique passage then in the Bhavishya jP., 
with its extremely accurate reflection of Zoroastrian practice 
and ideas, and its agreement with Varaha Mihira, is much 
more likely to belong to this period than the next. It is 
probable, as Bloch argues,^ that the name Samba is taken 
from the ancient Persian tale of Sam, and also that the theory 
that the sun-god cures leprosy, which was long current in 
India, comes from Persia. Since, however, the name of the 
god, Surya, and the name of the sect, Saura, are Sanskrit, 
and since the whole of the theology is, like the Saiva theology, 
a reflex of the teaching of the Gitd^ it is clear that the sect 
was purely Hindu in origin, and that the Zoroastrian features 
are secondary. 


ii. Buddhism. 

§171. In India, during the three centuries of this period, 
the Mahayana reached the summit of its strength and 
splendour, and several branches of the Hinayana continued 
to show great vigour. In Ceylon, during the fourth and fifth 
centuries, there was a great outburst of literary activity, 
almost exclusively the work of monks. The religion also 
continued to make progress in Khotan and Kuchar in Central 
Asia, where, in addition to Zoroastrian propaganda, it now 
had to face both Christianity and Manichaeism.^ In China 

^ Macdonell, 318. , , 

* Brihat S,, LX. 19. Vasu, MayMrabkcMja, 3, assumes that the ^oka 
is quoted from the Bhavishya /*., and on that basis dates the passa^ 
before A.D. 550, but lih^shka may have been in common use ; we cannon 
be sure that it is quoted from the Purana by Varaha Mihira. ^ 

3 ZDMG. 1910, 733. * EBB* art. * Manichaeism^ 
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great advances were made. At the beginning of the fourth 
century the emperor gave permission, for the first time, to his 
subjects to become Buddhist monies.^ Henceforward the 
faith laid a far stronger hold on the people. In A.!). 372 
Chinese monks introduced the religion into Korea and in 
A.D. 39,9 Fa Hiaii, the first Chinese pilgrim to leave home in 
search of Buddhist learning and texts, arrived in India, 

A. Htnayana Literature. 

§172. We take Hinayana literature first, and begin with 
Ceylon. The monks there made full use of all the commen- 
taries on the sacred books which were procurable from India, 
but they soon began to write themselves. At first they 
translated these Indian works into Sinhalese, leaving only 
the verses scattered about in the prose untranslated, but at 
last they began to try what they could do in Pali, which had 
become to them the sacred language of their religion. Hence 
in the fourth century there opened a brilliant period of Pali 
literary activity. Amid the numerous works prepared at this 
time perhaps the most interesting is the Nidanakatha^ an 
introduction to the commentary on the Jataka-book, which 
shows that devotion for the Buddha was moving forward in 
Ceylon on the same lines as in North India, though more 
slowly. 

This expository activity culminated in Buddhaghosha. He 
seems to have been born a Brahman and to have become an 
accomplished Hindu scholar ; but, converted to Buddhism, he 
became a monk and laboured in the Mahavihara in Anuradha- 
pura, Ceylon, in the first half of the fifth century A.D. He 
absorbed the whole Buddhist system as taught there with all 
its Jiearning, and became its classic representative. His first 
work was the Visuddhimagga^ or Way of Purity, a systematic 
exposition of the Buddhism of the Pali books of very high 
>auality. Thereafter he composed, on the basis of all the 
Sinhalese and Pali work done before him, a series of great 
^ Hackmann, 78. “ Ib. 85. 
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commentaries on the chief books of the Pali canon. In these 
works, while the life of the Buddha as a monk is still clearly 
realized, he is also thought of as a sort of divine being 
exercising cosmic powers, as in the: Mahayana. Dhammapala, 
a scholar trained also in the Mahavihara, lived on the coast 
of India opposite Ceylon and wrote Pali commentaries at 
a date a little later. His conception and outlook are the same 
as Buddhaghosha’s. 

The Dtpavamsai the Island Chrpnicle, and the Mahavamsa^ 
the great Chronicle, are Pali epics, the former an artless work 
in rough language written in the fourth century, the latter 
a work of genius, comparable with the great Indian kdvyas^ 
composed in the last quarter of the fifth century. Both rest 
on irregular notes of events kept in the Mahavihara and 
ancient Pali verses scattered in the commentaries, and both 
are partly historical but largely legendary. 

§ 173. We know very little about the history of the PImayana 
sects in Indfa or about fresh literature composed by them 
during the period ; but it is quite clear that they were very 
active in propagating their teaching in China and in Central 
Asia, for a great deal of their literature was translated. The 
permission granted at the beginning of the fourth century to 
the Chinese to become monks led to the translation of the 
Vinaya texts of four Hmayana schools within a period of 
twenty years, A.D. 404*-a4. 

We take the ancient Canon first. The four leading collec- 
tions of the Sutra Pitaka — the Dirgha, Madhyama, Samyukta, 
and Ekottara Agamas, as they are called in Sanskrit — were 
translated into Chinese.^ Three distinct renderings of the 
Dharmapada'^ mentioned. 

Of Sthavira texts the Qtiestims of King Milinda^ Buddha- 
ghosha^s commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka,^ and scores of 
little tracts were translated into Chinese.^ 

^ Nanjio, 545, 542,. 544, 543. * Ib. 1365, 1353, lyii . 

® Ib. 1358. * Wintemitz, IL 1. 152. 

® Nanjio, 615; . 638; 645; 665; 670; 674; 693; 696; 698-700; 703; 
707-10; 761; 1113; 1327- 
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The Sarvastivadins were probably the most vigorous of the 
Hinayana schools. The influence of their philosophy, known 
as Vaibhashika, is shown by Vasubandha’s criticism, which 
Sahghabhadra attempted to answer in his NySydnusara^kastra. 
Two of the chief books of their Vinaya were translated into 
Chinese in A.D.404,^ and, probably about the same time, parts 
were rendered into Kuchean.^ It is probable that much of 
their Sutra Pitaka was translated into Chinese, but it is im- 
possible as yet to identify the texts. Parts of the Sanskiit 
originals have been found in Central Asia.® The chief text 
of the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma was translated into Chinese 
in A.D. and at the same time, or rather later, several of 
the Abhidharma commentaries.® The old Sarvastivadin 
Buddha-biography had now become the famous Mahayana 
work, the Lalita Vistara? 

It was the Mahasahghika Ekottara Agama that was ren- 
dered into Chinese in A. D. 384-5,’^ and their Vinaya followed 
in A.D. 416.® 

The Dharmagupta and the Mahlsasaka schools, which were 
related to the Sarvastivadins, were also active. The Dharma- 
guptas had a famous life of the Buddha, the Abhinishkramana 
Sutra^ which was in use during this period. The Dharma- 
gupta Vinaya was translated into Chinese in A.D. 405,“ and 
fragments of Vinaya texts in mixed Sanskrit, written during 
our period, have been found in Kuchar in Central Asia, which 
show a close relationship at least with the,Dharmagupta texts.^® 
The MahTiasaka Vinaya was the last of the four to be ren- 
dered into Chinese. It was done in A.D. 424.“ 

Finally ’we may take here Aryaiura’s famous work, ths 
Jdtakamdla, which seems to belong to the fourth century. 


‘ Nanjio, 1115, 1160. Two of the commentaries on the Vinaya were also 
translated; 1135,1136. 

» Hoemle, MRBL. 357 ff- Ih. 166 ff. 

‘ Nanjio, iz73- ° I*®- ^= 64 , i279, 

■' « § 17^ ’ IV. 836; Nanjio, 543- 

» Nanjio, 1119. ’ Nanjio, I117. 

•» Hoemle, A/RBl. 4, 9. ” Nanjio, naa. 
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He belonged to the school of A^vaghosha, and his brilliant 
series of Buddhist tales has many of the qualities of the SHtrd-^ 
' lanikdra. 


B. Mdhdyana Literature. 

§ 174. We take Mahayana literature next. It is quite clear 
that the Great Vehicle grew and extended during our period 
more rapidly than the Hinayana, thus proving itself better 
fitted for the circumstances of the time than the older school. 
The Lalita Vistara, one of the greatest of Buddhist books, 
seems to have reached its present condition at some time 
during our period. Originally the Buddha-biography of the 
Sarvastivadins, it was taken over by Mahayanists and re- 
written, possibly by several hands. Although written partly 
in verse and partly in prose, and consisting of material drawn 
from many sources, early and late, it is yet a unity, a work of 
genuine epic strength and interest, and charged with religious 
belief and feeling which carried it to every part of central and 
eastern Asia. 

The Buddha is conceived as the Supreme, boundless in 
power and wisdom, and he is represented as surrounded by 
multitHdes of Bodhisattvas nearing Buddhahood* In the 
middle watch of the night, while he sits in profound medita- 
tion, there shoots out from the crown of his head a ray of 
light which passes through the heavens and rouses all the gods 
to attention. They sing a hymn of praise to the exalted 
Buddha, and, throwing themselves at his feet, beg him to 
reveal the Lalita Vistara to the world, tet, though the 
writers of the Mahayana thus raise the Buddha to^the place 
of the Supreme, they do not make him altogether a god : they 
retain some consciousness of his human life, and recognize 
that he possessed a real body which has left actual reiics on 
the earth. 

A new edition of the Saddharnta Pundartka^ containing 
six ^S^h chapters,^ appeared, probably early in the third 

' Nanjio, 138. ^ Chaps. xxi-vL ShL* XXI* 
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century; for it was translated into Chinese about A. D. 500. 
One of these chapters, chap, xxs, deals with dkdranis^ spells, 
i. e, words, phrases, or prayers believed to be filled with magic 
power, and marks the time when this particular superstition 
laid firm hold of the Mahayana. The next chapter tells how 
the Bodhssattva Bhajshajyaraja, i. e. King of Medicine, burnt 
his body in honour of the Buddha ; and young Buddhists are 
urged to burn a finger, a toe, or a whole limb, in order to win 
great merit. Thus the old Hindu iapas, self-torture, which 
Gautama condemned utterly, has reappeared in Buddhism. 
Another chapter* describes and explains the transformation 
which the Bodhisattva Ayalokitesvara undergoes in his efforts 
to save men. No matter how frightful may be the danger 
a man stands in, this chapter affirms that, if he but think of 
Avalokitesvara, he will be saved. This explains how, trans- 
formed into a goddess, he became a divinity of mercy to China 
and Japan. 

§ 175. Sevetal fresh books belonging to the Paradise Maha- 
yana se6m to have been written during the period. Two of 
these become very famous, the shorter Sukhdvatl and the 
Amiidytir-dhydna-sutra, The shorter Sukhdvatl is scarcely 
perceptibly different in teaching from the larger work. The 
main purpose of the Amitdyur^dhydnctsutra is to teach people 
by meditation to see the paradise Sukhavatl in hypnotic vision, 
so that through this meditation they may obtain entrance to 
it at death, but it also shows in some degree the influence 
of the Madhyamika school and of the Vedanta. Vasubandhu's 
Aparamitdyus-sutra-sdstra sums up the texts of the Paradise 
Mahayana. 

To the same general type of teaching belong three famous 
sutras. The early prose Kdrandatyuha glorifies the Bodhi- 
sattva Avalokitesvara, who is made so much of in the Sadd- 
harma Pundarlka ; the Buddhavatarhsaka (or Gandavyuhd) is 
devoted to another Bodhisattva, ManjusrI ; ^ while the Kartmd- 
pundarlka tells of a Buddha named Padmottara, i, e. Supreme 

1 ERE, L 95. 
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Lotus, and his wonderful paradise, Padmadhatu, i. e. Lotus- 
land. 

Mahdsannipdta^ of which the writer has no description, 
gave its name to a class of works in the Chinese Canon. The 
Suvarnaprahhdsa and the Samddhirdja represent the full 
Mahayana teaching verging towards the magic spells, the 
trances, the goddesses, and the inchoate theism of the Tantras. 

All these Mahayana works were translated into Chinese^ 

§ 176. One of the developments of Mahayana Buddhology 
belonging to this period occurs so frequently that it had better 
be mentioned here. Each Buddha has three bodies, the dhar- 
makdya, or body consisting of the law, construed by the 
Madhyamakas as the void, by the Vijnanavadins in an idealist 
sense, the sambhogakdyay or body of bliss, which he wears for 
ever in his supramundane state and which is comparable with 
the glorious bodies of the great Hindu gods, and the nirmdna- 
kdya^ the formed or magical body, which he wore on earth, 
and which is comparable with the body of a Hindu avataraJ 

a. The Madhyamakas, 

§ j 77. Teachers of the Madhyamaka philosophy were clearly 
very active during the period. Aryadeva seems to have fol- 
lowed N^arjuna in the first half of the third, century, Nanjio 
gives a list of his commentaries and original works. The last 
of these, the Svadhishthana-prabheda, has recently been found 
in Nepal Two of the most famous of the Prajna texts, the 
Vajrackclihedikd Prajndpdrainitd and the Prajhdpdramitd- 
hridaya-sfiira^ seem to belong to this period. Max Miiller 
says that the Vajrachchhedika is ^ one of the most widely read 
and most highly valued metaphysical treatises in Buddhist 
literature ^ while the Hridaya-^sutra is the most widely read 
Buddhist text in Japan I Proof of the popularity of the 
Vajrachchhedika in Khotan is found in the complete MS. of 
the original Sanskrit text, and the MS. of the old Khotanese 
version, both found by Sir Aurel Stein and now published, 

^ Poussin, ERE. I. 97. 
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There is also a famous Madhyamaka work on the ten stages 
(bhUmis) of the career of the Bodhisattva, called the Dasa- 
bhfmika-sutra^ on which Vasubandhu wrote a commentary^' 
It was originally a chapter of the Buddkdvatamsaka-sutra, 

b. The Vijhdnavddins* 

§ 178. A new Buddhist philosophy of very great importance 
arose about A.B. 300, the leading writer being Asanga, the 
eldest of three. Brahman brothers, who became Buddhists of 
the SarvastivSdin school. Asanga, however, soon passed over 
to the Mahayana. His idealist system has two names ; from 
the side of its metaphysics it is called Vijndnavdda^ ‘ Thought- 
system/ because it teaches that nothing exists except thought, 
while from the side of its practice it is called Yogdchdra^ Yoga- 
practice, because the end can be reached only by the long- 
continued practice of meditation. The external world is 
illusion; only thought exists. All individual intellectual 
products are also mere phenomena^ products of the dlaya- 
vijhdna^ the storehouse of intellectual impressions and forms 
in each individual, which is the sole foundation of the false 
belief in the existence of a self. But even the alayavijhdna 
itself has but a relative reality as compared with the one and 
universal bodtki^ Wisdom/ which is held and manifested by 
all Buddhas. In order to attain bodhi, it is necessary to 
become a Bodhisattva under the Mahayana, and practise 
yogachara through all the bkumisy stages, of the Bodhisattva 
career. Yet in this intellectual philosophy the use of dharanU^ 
spells, is constantly commended, and the belief that the Bodhi- 
sattva attains vast miraculous powers, vibhuiva^ is explicitly 
taught The foundation text is Asanga's Yogdckdra-bhumU 
Msira, which survives only in Chinese, and is the chief scripture 
of the Shin-gon sect of Japan.^ One chapter, however, called 
the Bodhisattvabhmni^ was used as a separate work and sur- 
vives in Sanskrit. It deals with the stages of the Bodhisattva 
career, and is thus the Vijnanavadin work corresponding to 
^ Nanjio, 1x94. ® Griffis, ^ 49 * 
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the Dasabhnmika-sutra.^ Another work of his, 

the Mahaydnasutralamkara^ is a set of karikas, or memorial 
verses, accompanied by a prose commentary, the commentary 
as well as the text being by Asahga. It is a clear, systematic 
statement of the philosophy* He left other works ^ also. The 
famous text-book, Mahay diia-smddhotpdda-^sdstra^ attributed 
to Asvaghosha, seems to teach Asahga^s system. 

The Lahkdvaidra-sfitraj one of the greatest Mahayana texts, 
represents the Buddha as visiting Ravana in Ceylon. The 
teaching is Vijnanavadin, yet in some points it seems to go 
beyond Asahga and to draw very near the teaching of the 
Vedanta, that the human soul is God. It is“" a controversial 
work and attacks the Sahkhya, Vaiseshika, Nyaya, Pa^upata, 
and other Hindu systems. 

§ 179. Vasubandhu,^ Asahga’s youngest brother, passed 
over to the Mahayana at a fairly late date. Hence his works 
are partly Hmayana, partly Mahayana. tiis greatest work, 
the Abhidharma-kosa, is founded on the Sarvastivadin Abhi- 
dharma, and has very close connexions with its chief scripture, 
yet he has expressed in this work the fundamental conceptions 
of Buddhism with so much skill and clearness that it is 
a standard work with all the sects, Chinese and Tibetan 
translations survive, but the original Sanskrit is lost. The 
Abhidliarma-kosa-vydkhyd^ however, a commentary on it in 
Sanskrit by Yasomitra, survives, and is much used by modern 
scholars. Amongst his many works we may mention \)\sTarka* 
sdsira,^ the earliest systematic logic by a Buddhist, and the 
Paramdrthasaptati, a refutation in seventy verses of the 
seventy verses of the Sahkhya Kdrika.^ ^ 

§ i^io. A very large number of texts, Hinayana as well as 
Mahayana, were translated into Chinese during this period* 
Then, in A.i). 518, almost at the end of the period, the first 
collection of Buddhist Chinese texts was made by order of 

^ See § 177, and cl. ERIL H. 745 - Nanjio, 1245, 1184, 1256* 

For his date see § 146. 

* Xanjio, 1252; Vidyabhushana, JAS 7 A. 76. ® See § 146* 
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the Emperor, and in 520 a list of the books in the Tripitaka 
as translated was drawn up, which still survives.^ Chinese 
Buddhism thus created a sacred canon of its own. Towards 
the end of our period Chinese Buddhism had become so great 
that, in A.D. 526, the Patriarch of the Buddhist Church was 
removed from India to China.^ 

iii. Jainism. 

§ 181. The history of Jainism during this period is not yet 
well known, but it seems to have continued to make progress 
in many parts of the country. The Digambaras were active 
in the Kanarese country^ and also in Tamil-land, Svetambara 
Jains were clearly growing in influence and numbers in North 
India from Bihar in the east to Kathiawar in the west. The 
collection and publication of the Svetambara Canon at Valabhi 
at the beginning of the sixth century gives vivid expression 
to the fact that Kathiawar had now become the leading centre 
of Jain influence. As the Buddhist sects created from the 
living vernaculars of the day several literary dialects (e. g, 
Magadhi, Pali, mixed Sanskrit) and used them for their sacred 
books, so the Jains created their own sacred dialect, which they 
call Ardha-Magadhi, i. e. Half-Magadhl. but which modern 
scholars usually call Jain Prakrit. In this ancient speech, then, 
the books of the Svetambara Canon, and also a number of 
Digambara works, are written. But ui Jain commentaries, 
tales, and poems we meet with a younger Prakrit which is 
called Jain Maharashtrl, because, though it is closely related 
to, it is not yet identical with, Maharashtrl, the linguistic 
ancestor of modern Marathi.^ But Jain writers from the time 
of the Gupta empire used Sanskrit when they wanted to appeal 
to the learned public of India in treatises on philosophic and 
religious subjects. 

^ Nai^, p. xxvii. * Hackmann, 80. 

* See a long series of Digambara inscriptions, Gu^rinot, 224. 

* Pkeli^ GPS, p. 19; Winternitz,^. 14 ; Jacobi, ERE, VII. 467. 
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A. iveidmbara Literature^ 

§ i8ij. We begin with Svetambara literature. Jain tradition 
tells us that the books of the Canon were collected, edited, 
and reduced to writing at Valabhi in a Council of which 
Devarddhi was president, 980 years after the death of Maha- 
vira. The initial date may have been held to be either 527 B.c* 
or 467 B.c. Jacobi is inclined to take the latter, which would 
give us A.D. 514 as the date of the Gouncil. As the gathering 
of the Council and the arrangement and ^publication of the 
voluminous books of the Canon would involve considerable 
organization and expense, and as the dynasty of Valabhi rose 
to power about A.D. 490 or 495^^ it would seem to be more 
likely that the great task was undertaken in A.D. 514 than 
sixty years earlier. It is thus probable that the Svetambara 
Canon dates from the beginning of the sixth century. It will 
be remembered that the Canon said to have been arranged at 
Pataliputra consisted of twelve Ahga.^ Tradition runs that 
the fourteen Purva, which formed the contents of the twelfth 
Ahga, were gradually lost in the following centuries, but that 
the eleven were faithfully preserved and incorporated in the 
new Canon at Valabhi. According to a list in the Canon, 
there were sixty treatises included in it besides the Ahga.^ 

§ 183. Jains acknowledge that these sixty books came into 
existence in the interval between the two Councils ; and there 
are. certain traditions about the authorship of several of^the 
documents.^ Jacobi gives it as his opinion that these sixty 
books were collected ‘ probably in the first centuries before 
our era', and that ‘additions or alterations may have been 
made ' down to the time of the Council at Valabh 4 ; ^ while 
Weber® gives it as his opinion that the compilation of the 
Anga as well as the other books took place between the second 
and the fifth centuries A. D. In any case there must have been 

1 V. Smith, EHL 327 ; Mabel Duff, CL 308. ® See § 70. 

In the Natidisutra : Weber, lA. XVII. 283. 

^ Weber, I A. xvii. 281. ® SBE^ XLV. p. xl, ♦ 

« lA. XVII. 289. 
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a good deal of literary activity between A.D. 200 and 500. It 
is probable that the N andisntra and part of the Kalpasuira 
are by Devarddhi himself,^ 

§ 184. We must now ask what has happened to the books 
of the Canon since the beginning of the sixth century, and we 
are at once confronted with the fact that a very large part of 
the contents have been lost. The Canon to-day consists of 
forty-five documents. Weber‘S calculates that of the books 
other than the Angas edited at Valabhi nearly as many have 
been lost as there are preserved. But the disappearance of 
a large number of the books is not the only fact to be noticed. 
Jacobi and Weber ^ tell us that many of the surviving works 
consist of incoherent parts, and that the commentaries, based 
on texts older than those available to-day, show that large 
sections have disappeared, while numerous passages have been 
interpolated. The texts are thus in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. 

§ 185. We now turn to extra-canonical literature. Two of 
the most famous of the early writers were connected with 
Pataliputra, and apparently flourished during the time of 
Gupta prosperity. Umasvati tells us himself^ that he wrote 
the Tattvarthadhigavia-sfiU^a at Pataliputra. It is a philoso- 
phical work^ comparable with the sutras which lie at the 
foundation of the Hindu lohilosophies, and deals with all the 
main constituents of the Jain system. It has been much used 
by both the sects. As the work refers to Patanjali's Yoga- 
sutra;^ while a commentary on it was written by Siddhasena- 
gani, whose date is the first half of the sixth century, it is 
probable^ that Umasvati belongs to the fifth or the fourth 
century. Tradition connects Siddhasena Divakara also with 
Pataliputra, and he is quoted by Siddhasenagani, so that he too 
belongs to the time of Gupta dominance, whether to the fourth 

' Weber, lA. XVIL 291 ; XXL 213 ; Jacobi, SEE. XXIL Hi. 

2 lA, XXL 373 * 

Jacobi, Kalpasuira^ Weber, I A, XVIL 287 ff, 

^ Vidyabhushana, MSIL. 9. 

® Woods, Yogdi xix; 
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or the fifth century. He wrote a hymn of praise in Sanskrit 
verse, the Kalydnamandirastoira^ which Jains greatly treasure, 
also the Nydydvaim^a^ a Sanskrit poem in thirty-two short 
stanzas, which forms the earliest Jain work on Logic. 

Siddhasenagani seems to have been a contemporary of 
Devarddhi and to have been one of the earliest of those who 
wrote bhashyas ^ in Prakrit on the books of the Canon. He 
is also the author of the first commentary on UmasvatPs great 
work. He is thus parallel to Vatsyayana and Sahara Svamin^ 
who wrote their bhashyas a little earlier. 

§ 186. It seems clear that the Jains of Gujarat began to 
produce a popular literature in Prakrit at a very early date ; 
and there is abundant evidence to show that down to the 
ninth century at least they continued to produce a copious 
and varied Prakj’it literature, which must have proved of large 
service to general culture. From our period only one Jain 
work of importance in Prakrit seems to have survived; but 
Jacobi assures us that its statements and its style unite to 
prove that many Prakrit works preceded it. It is called the 
Pailmachariya^ and is a Jain adaptation of the Rdmdyana 
of Valmiki. The author is said to have been Vimala Suri. 
Jacobi is inclined to place it in the third or fourth century.*^ 
It is thus almost as early as Hala's famous anthology, the 
Sattasal^ 


B. Digamhara Literature, 

§ 187. The Digambaras possess no ancient Canon parallel 
to the Svetambara books. As we have seen above, \‘they have 
a list of sacred books which they say .they once^ possessed, 
but which are now no more. They pronounce the Sve* 
tambara books apocryphal, and there is this amount of truth 
in the charge that the Svetambaras undoubtedly modified the 


^ For the niryuktis and bMshyas see Leumann, ZDMG, XLVI. 581 if, 

® See § 153. 

* For the whole subject see Jacobi’s article in the Modern RevieWr^ 
(Calcutta), Dec, 1914* 

< See § 135. 
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ancient books, after the separation, so as to bring them into 
full consonance with their own standards. Yet ambng the 
books which the Digambaras possess, and which have a place 
in their Secondary Canon, ^ there are at least two which bear 
the names of books of the Svetambara Canon, viz. the Surya- 
prajmptiy and the Chandraprajnaptu The whole problem 
of the relation of the Digambaras to the early literature needs 
to be cleared up. 

§ 1 88. But there are two Digambara writers who seem to 
belong to our period and whose works are well known to-day. 
One is Vattakera, author of the Muldchara^ a work on conduct. 
It corresponds to the Achdrdnga-sutra of the Svetambara 
Canon, and is said to be an adaptation and summary of that 
work. Another book on conduct, the Trivarndchdra, is also 
attributed to him. The other writer is one of the greatest 
names in early Digambara history, Kundakundacharya. Ten 
fundaipental works of great importance, which have been 
much expounded and studied, were written by him. They 
are in Prakrit verse, and deal with the whole Digambara 
system* It seems to be impossible as yet to fix the dates of 
these men. 


^ See § 257. 



CHAPTER V 


THE SAKTA systems 

A. D. 

§ 189. The date with which our chapter opeos is meant to 
coincide with the time when the Sakta systems began to 
appear; for they are unquestionably the most noteworthy 
product of these times* The exaltation and the adoration 
of goddesses is manifestly the first characteristic of these new 
theologies ; but other forms of faith and practice were very 
prominent: an immense extension of the use of magic spells; 
a belief in the existence of occult channels and ganglia in the 
human frame, and in the presence of the goddess herself — 
coiled up like a snake and asleep — in the chief ganglion; 
a new type of hypnotic meditation believed to be potent to 
wake the goddess ; and, in some sects, the inclusion in the 
cult of foul, gruesome, and degrading practices. 

During this period the sects became more highly organized 
than ever before. In addition to the Sakta element already 
described, each sect was expected to possess an Upanishad and 
a manual; — the Upanishad to prove that its teaching had come 
by revelation and was in full consonance with the Vedanta ; 
the Jtnanual to provide a statement of the theology of the 
sect, a directory of its occult yoga practice, rules of conduct 
and ritual, and dii'ections for the preparation of images 
and the building of temples. Each sect had its own 
order of sannyasis. Each was also expected to train a 
number of gurus for its cultured members. The layman 
received initiation, dtkshdy and regular instruction in the--s 
philosophical theology of the sect from his guru, just like an 
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ascetic. Finally, each sect had its own mantra and sect-mark, 
iilaka^ 

One of the most noticeable features of the period is the 
great series of philosophic thinkers and exegetes who adorned 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, chiefly in the North 
Scarcely less important is the great company of itinerant 
poet-musicians, both Vaish^ava and Saiva, who filled the 
temples of the Tamil country with their devotion and their 
song. 

Buddhism was carried to Japan in the sixth, and to Tibet 
in the seventh century, while long-continued emigration carried 
both Hinduism and Buddhism to Cambodia, Sumatra, and 
Java. But India received as well as gave. A company of 
Persian Zoroastrians, hunted to the death by their Muham- 
madan conquerors, found asylum in India at the beginning 
of the eighth century: their descendants are the Parsis of 
to-day. 


i. Hinduism. 

A. The Philosophies. 
a. The Karma Mlmdihsd, 

§ 190. During the first half of the period, the Karma 
Mimamsa produced two famous scholars, Prabhakara, who is 
known as Guru, and Kumarila, who is called Bhatta. Both 
expounded Sahara’s Bhdshya^ but they differed in, some degree 
in their interpretation of the system and founded rival schools. 
The date of Prabhakara in unknown, but it is clear that he 
preceded ^Kumarila. His work, the Brihait^ is purely an 
exposition of the Bhdshyax he does not criticize Sabara,^ 
Kumarila, who seems to have lived in the first half of the 
eighth century,^ wrote a commentary on the Bhdshya in three 
parts, In which he frequently differs from Sahara : 

a. ^lokavdrtika : verse : on the first part of Chap, I, 

» Jha, PSPM. 12. « ^m^\iyJBBRAS. 1892, 227. 
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b. Tantravartika: prose: on the rest of Chap. I and 
Chaps. II and III. 

c. Tuptikdi prose; brief notes on Chaps. IV to XII. 

Prabhakara’s teaching was further expounded by his own 

disciple, Salikanatha, while Mandananiisra, also called Sure.^- 
varacharya, a disciple of Sankara, wrote several works on 
Kumarila’s system. His Vidhiviveka was in turn expounded 
in the Nydya-Kanikd by Vachaspatimisra, whose position is 
explained beldw. 

Both Prabhakara and Kuniarila maintain the original atheism 
of the system, denying that divine action is needed in creation, 
or in apportioning merit arid demerit to souls. Both also 
hold a realistic view of the universe ; but they differ on the 
question whether the soul is pure consciousness or not, on 
the nature of perception, of inference, and of logical cate- 
gories.^ 

Kumarila proved the more potent influence of the two both 
within the school and without. He attacks Buddhists fre- 
quently in his works ; and tradition asserts that he used every 
means to discredit and weaken them wherever he went in his 
scholarly journeys, and that he invoked the civil power to 
persecute them. What the historical facts are, we cannot 
tell ; but it is probable that strong action lies behind a 
tradition so widespread and persistent. His activity is to be 
explained as the first vigorous manifestation of the spirit of 
modern Hinduism. He represents the system which takes 
its stand on the authority of the Vedas and of the Brahman 
pricks, recognizes a mass of sects within that ample fence, and 
opposes every other system vehemently. 

§ 191. It is of importance to observe that mukdy final 
release, appears in the system for the first time in Prabh&kara 
and Kumarila. During the interval between Jaimini and these 
thinkers Release had become a matter of such moment to the 
Hindu mind that it could no longer be evaded. They teach 

^ For both systems see Jha, PSPM, and Keith, JRAS, 19^6, 369* 
Also Jha, Bhandatkar CK 167, 
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that release is won when both dharina and cidharma dis- 
appear, and that he who desires release should therefore 
perform only necessary duties.^ 

§ It is a most intei*esting fact that by the time of 
Kumarila^s activity, the ancient Vedic sacrificial system, which 
the Karma Mimarhsa expounds, was steadily decaying. Every- 
where temple-worship and the presentation of offerings to 
images tended to take the place of the ancient ordinances, 
and the movement went on with increasing force after his day. 
Yet the Mimarhsa maintained its place, because it provided 
rules for the exposition of the Vedic literature, which all 
scholars required to use. Although the Karma Mimarhsa is 
the one system recognized by ail Smartas, the changes which 
have arisen in their practice seem to have left no trace in the 
system itself. 

b. The Vedanta. 

§ 193. The earliest surviving commentary on the Vedanta- 
sutras is by the great Sankara, who flourished in the first half 
of the ninth century ; but there is abundance of evidence to 
show that a long line of writers and students of the Vedanta 
filled the centuries between the time of the sutras and his day. 
We have already seen that three types of theory were current 
within the school before the sutras were composed.® Various 
doctrines were also held after that event; for between the 
sutras and Sankara there were representatives both of the 
strict monism which he upholds and of the modified monism 
taught much later by Ramanuja.® One of the strict monists, 
Gaudapada by name, the teacher of Sankara’s teacher, is the 
author of a very noteworthy poem, which is appended to the 
Mdndukya U. and is known as the Mandtihya Kdrikd^ So 
far’ as we know, he wrote no commentary on the sutras, but 

» * § 145 - 

® § 284^ , . 

* Walleser, DA K, contends that the name Gaudapada is a mistake, 
that the writer’s name has not been handed down, and that Buddhist 
evidence proves that the Karika was already in existence by A. D. 550, 
Scholars are inclined to think that the balance of evidence is in favour 
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his Kdrikd has a very special interest for us as the earliest, 
or at least the earliest surviving;, document of the school of 
monism and illusion. It is a work of genius, brilliant alike 
in conception and expression. Deussen ^ compares him to 
Parmenides. He also wrote commentaries on a number of 
Upanishads. He must have flourished about the middle 
of the eighth century. From information found in the works 
of Sankara and Ramanuja we are able to give the names of 
three writers earlier than Sankara who taught a theistic 
interpretation of the sutras similar to Ramanuja’s doctrine, 
namely Bodhayana, author of a vritti^ Tanka, author of a 
vdkya^ and Dramida, author of a bhdshya on the sutras.^ 

§ 194. Sankara was the name assumed by a sannyasi born 
at Kaladi in the north of Travancore, probably in a . d . 788. 
He became a brilliant scholar and produced a number of 
philosophical writings characterized by great intellectual 
capacity and an extremely fine style. He seems to have 
lived until about a . d . 850.^ He left bhashyas on the Vedanta’- 
sutras^ the Gttd and the chief Upanishads. Besides these, 
a number of Vedantic writings, mostly in verse, are attributed 
to him, the chief being the Upadeia-sahasrl^ a summary of 
his doctrine in verse. Until strictly scientific methods of 
comparison are applied to these works, it will be impossible 
to say how many are by Sankara. The best scholars usually 
decide against them all. Numerous Sakta works in prose 
and verse also bear his name, but there can hardly be a doubt 
that they are not his offspring. About the Veddnta-sutra- 
bhdshya fortunately there can be no question. 

§ 195. The following is a brief outline of his advcCliavdda^ 
pure monism. There exists only Brahman, one without a 


of the personal name of the writer and of his connexion with Sankara. 
Certainly the Buddhist evidence cited in favour of the early date bf the 
KarikU does not seem to be cogent. See Barnett, 5 . 1910, p. 131 ; 

Jacobi, 7 ^ 05 . xxxiii. 51, i. 

1 SUV. 514. * Thibaut, SBE. XXXIV. xxff. 

» Macdoneli, SL. 402^ Keith, A A. il. The date a.d. 805-97, pro- 
posed by S. V. Veukate^vara m JR AS. 1916, 151 ff, is scarcely iik^y to 
be right, in view of the date of Vachaspati’s Bhamatu 
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second, spiritual, unknowable. The material world is Mdyd^ 
illusion. The human soul is identical with Brahman : Tat 
tvam asi^ ‘ Thou art that/ But this contradicts all experience, 
and man must live in his experience. Therefore Sankara dis- 
tinguishes between supreme truth and the truth of experience. 
Similarly, he recognizes not only God as he truly is under the 
name para Brahman, the supreme Brahman, but also the same 
being enwrapped in limitations and attributes as apara Brah- 
man, the lower Brahman, who is the world-soul and a personal 
God. The whole of our lower knowledge, however, our ideas 
of the world, all our personal experience and our conception 
of ourselves as distinct personalities — all this is more truly 
described as ignorance than as knowledge. Liberation comes 
when a man rises from ignorance to true knowledge. This 
comes finally by the grace of God, but a man may prepare 
himself by study of the Veda and by the discipline of the 
Vedanta. Even after knowledge is attained, the man con- 
tinues to live; Eut at death he receives final release : ‘ Brahman 
he is and into Brahman he is resolved,^ 

It is noteworthy that Sankara holds strongly that, while 
works may prepare the soul for the discipline of knowledge, 
they can never help the man to reach release, but necessarily 
bind him ever more firmly to transmigration. Hence, when 
a man becomes a sannyasi of the Advaita Vedanta, he gives 
up sacrifices and the other duties of the ordinary Hindu com- 
pletely, and seeks knowledge as the only means to release* 
This renunciation of the regular Hindu life is typified in the » 
act erf laying aside the sacred thread, which is part of the 
ceremony of initiation into the life of the sannyasi. 

§ 196. The striking resemblance which certain features of the 
teaching of Gaudapada and Sankara present to Mahayana 
philosophy led Hindu controversialists to assail it as ^ covert 
Buddhism ; ’ ^ and some modem scholars have been inclined 
to say that its illusion and its doctrine of double truth have no 
foundation in the Upanishads and must have been drawn from 
^ e. g. in the Padma P. 
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the rival faith.^ This contention is strengthened by the fact 
that there is no doctrine of illusion in the Vedanta-^suirasr 
But scholarly opinion seems now inclined to conclude that, in 
the early Upanishads, there is unquestionably, along with other 
ideas, the basis for a doctrine of pure monism, and that we 
need go no farther afield than the Svetasvaiara U, for the 
doctrine of mdyd^ but that Gaudapada and Sankara were 
probably influenced in some degree by the two philosophical 
systems of the Mahayana.^ 

§197. But there are other characteristics of the Bhashya 
which are worthy of attention. Most of them have a basis in 
the sucras but they are clearly worked out by Sankara. All 
the main features of orthodox Hinduism are accepted and 
buttressed With arguments, e.g. the inspiration of the Puranas,^ 
the permanent presence of all the traditional gods, even though 
each is a transient being,''’ the visibility of the gods to rishis in 
ancient time,^ the eating of the sacrifice by the gods,’’’ the 
assumption by a god of many bodies so as to be present at many 
sacrifices at one moment,^ &c. Thus the great philosophy, 
which began by holding the popular religion in contempt,^ has 
now become its willing servant. 

It is clear that by Sankara^s day the Upanishads, the Gitd 
and the Veddnta-sf liras were recognized as the fundamental 
scriptures of the Vedanta. At a later date they were called 
the Prasthdnatraya or Triple Canon. Although the Giid 
and the Sutras are but sviriti^ they are regarded with almost 
as much veneration as the Upanishads, which are srutL 

Indian scholars frequently speak of Sankara as one of the 
greatest of the world^s independent philosophic thinkers. The 

^ e.g. Walleser, DA V. 22 ff.; also J)r. Jha: see Keith, /DAS, 1916, 
279 f. 

^ Thlbaiit, SBIu XXXiV. xci~xcvii ; Keith, XX. 64. 

® Barnett, 1910, 1364 ; Jacobi, //iOi'. XXXIII. 151 ff. ; Poussin, 
/A'AS. 1910, 139 ff.; Keith, //WX. icji6, 380. 

■* Bhashya on I. 3, 33 ; SBE. X.XXlV. 233-3. 

“ On I. 3, 28: lb. 302-3. ’’ On I. 3, 34 : lb. 222. 

•' On III. I, 7: SBE. XXXVIll. no-i. 

“ On I. 3, 27; SBE. XXXIV. 199-200. See § 53. 
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truth seems to be that he never questioned the truth of the 
basis of the Vedanta, i. e. those writings which were then 
recognized as revelation of the first grade, sruti. Yet within 
these theological limits Sankara displays consummate philo- 
sophical capacity : he is the Thomas Aquinas of Hinduism. 

§ 198. He seems to have been a man of organizing capacity 
as well as a thinker. Tradition avers that he found the ascetic 
orders of the Vedanta in disorder and regulated them, dividing 
them into ten groups, placing each under one of his disciples 
and naming them after these leaders. Certainly, the sannyasis 
of the Vedanta to-day are in ten groups, and are known as 
Dasnamis, i. e. sannyasis of ten names, and they unanimously 
ascribe their constitution and rule to Sankara,’^ There are 
also sannyasinis. A company of them whom I saw at the 
Khumbh Mela at Allahabad in 1918 belonged to the Giri 
order. He also founded four monasteries, to form centres of 
advaita learning and influence, Sringeri in Mysore, Govar- 
dhana in Puri, Sarada ^ in Dwarka, and Joshi at Badarinath in 
the Himalayas. All four have survived to our day, and there 
are a number of subordinate houses. Sringeri, of which he 
was himself the head, is the chief monastery, and its ruler is 
the supreme Pontiff of all advaita sannyasis, 

§ 199. Sankara made many tours through India, and proved 
a triumphant controversialist, if we may trust the traditions of 

^ The ten names are; i, Tiriha^ 2. Asrama^ 3. Barasvatt^ 4. Bharati^ 
5. Vmia^ 6. Aranya^ 7. Panfata^ 8. Sagara^ 9. Giri^ 10. Puri. Only 
the first three are pure, i. e. restricted to twice-born men, or rather to 
Brahmans; for Kshatriyas and Vaisyas are negligible. Half of the 
Bliarati order is also said to be pure. The other six are open to the four 
castes, but to no others. One often hears the phrase SahkarcCs Dandis 
also: these are the innermost group of all; for only a Brahman can 
receive a danda^ i. e. a bamboo rod ; and the ceremonial which attaches 
to it is so troublesome that many prefer to do without it. Many of the 
Dasnamis have discarded clothing, and are called Nagas {ixom. Nugna^ 
'naked ^). There were hundreds of them at the Kumbh Mela of 1918] 

^ The goddess Sarasvati as patroness of the sciences, and speech is 
called l^arada, and has five faces and ten arms : Krishna Sastri, SIL 187. 
Tradition runs that to, her grace Sankara attributed his powers. To this 
day the incumbent of Sringeri, whether in the monastery or on tour, pubricly 
worships a large number of idols, Sarada amongst ,them towering high 
above the rest. For this reason some scholars say Sankara was a ^akta. 
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his school ; and, certainly, the extraordinary influence which 
his 'teaching had in many parts of India in the following 
centuries forms the best corroboration of the claim. Thus, it 
is clear that the whole vast body of Smarta householders in 
the South and in Gujarat, and many also throughout the 
North, became his disciples, and recognized him as their 
religious head. To this day the superior of the monastery in 
Srihgeri, who always bears the honoured name, Sankara, is 
Pontiff, not only of albadvaita sannyasis, but of all the Smartas 
of the South and the West as well. Hence the immense 
influence which the Sankara wields, and the wealth which 
flows into the monastery. This connexion sheds light on 
Sankara’s acceptance and defence of the main positions of 
orthodox Hinduism in his Bhdshya, 

But his teaching produced large results outside the immediate 
circle of his pledged disciples. The Bhagavatas^ in every 
part of the country, a Ramaite sect,^ which can be traced in 
the literature, and which ought in all probability to be located 
in the South, and, at the other extremity of India, the Saivas 
of Kashmir,^ all fell under the spell of his philosophy, and 
taught it, in purity or with modifications, for centuries. 

§ 200. There are also widespread traditions ^ to the effect 
that he persecuted the Buddhists and the Jains and destroyed 
their books, and cleansed the worship of a number of disrepu- 
table Hindu sects. To one who for the first time reads the 
Bhdshya these late stories may well seem foolish inventions ; 
nor can any one accept them as they stand ; yet his connexions 
with orthodox householders give a certain plausibility to the 
statements. He may possibly have originated the ♦Right- 
hand movement among Saktas.^ 

^ See § 210. , 2 See § 219. ® See § 230, 

^ The two Sahkara-vijayas are clearly far from historical, yet they 
reflect tradition, portions of which may be in the main true. The work 
attributed to Madhava must have been written after that scholar’s death ; 
and both seem to have been provoked by the Matumanjari and the 
Madhvavijaya : Krishnasamy Aiyar, 3 ; and see § 279. 

* See §317. 
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There are some Hindu scholars who say that he originated 
and enforced the Smarta rule of worshipping the five gods,^ 
but there is no evidence in support of the assertion. 

The next outstanding writer on the Vedanta is 
Vachaspati Misra, .who occupies a very noticeable position. 
He tells us himself that he belonged to Tirhut and that he 
lived under a king named Nriga ; and in one of his books, the 
Nyayasfichinibandha^ he gives a. D. 841 as the year in which 
it was written.^ His home and his date are thus known. He 
was a Smarta Brahman, and must have been a very capable 
teacher of philosophy. He left seven books, all expository 
works, which set forth, in clear and accurate philosophic 
language, five out of the six orthodox philosophies of Hinduism, 
the‘ Vaiseshika being the only one of the six he did not 
expound. He is thus a very striking figure. Every scholar 
before his date is a controversialist, upholding his own school 
against all comers, and fighting the teaching of every other 
school. Vachaspati, on the other hand, knows no bias : he is 
simply an honest expositor of real philosophic grasp and great 
power of accurate expression. His books have therefore been 
greatly admired and widely used as text-books since his day. 
He wrote a commentary, the Bhdmati, on Sankara’s Bhdshya 
which has been the most popular and useful of all the innu- 
merable works written to expound that masterpiece, and has 
been interpreted in turn by many scholiasts, 

c. The Sdhkhya. 

\%o%. Tile Sdnkhya-hdrikd, which, soon after it was 
written, was honoured by an attack from the great Vasii- 
bandhu, was translated into Chinese in the sixth century by 
a Buddhist monk.^ Probably a little later, a scholar named 
Gaudapuda (seemingly not the same as Sankaras parama- 
guru) wrote the SdhkJiya karikd-bhdshya, which is of con- 

* Sec § £07. Womli?, 

Nanjio, 1300. Cf. 'j akakusu, BKFE(h IV. 1. 

* Jacobi,/^ ^> 5 , XXXIU. 52, 2; 1916, 171 ; 87. 
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siderable importance in determining the precise meaning of 
the principles summarized in the stanzas. Then about 
A- D. 850 Vachaspati produced his Sdnkhya-iattvd^kmtmudl^ 
an exposition of the Kdrikd, which is regarded as one of the 
most authoritative of Saiikhya works, and has been expounded 
in many super-commentaries. 

d. The Yoga. 

§ 303. There is a similar story to tell of the Yoga. A 
Bhdshya on the Yoga sutra was written some time after 
A. D. 650 by an unknown writer, and Vachaspati wrote the 
Taitva- Vaisaradly also an exposition of the Sutra^ about 
A.D. 850. Woods remarks:^ 

The Bhashya and, still more, the are masterpieces of 

the philosophical style. They are far front being a loosely collected body 
of glosses. Their excessively abbreviated and disconnected order of 
words is intentional. 

It is very noticeable that the fresh developments in Yoga 
theory and practice reflected in the Tantras, Agamas, and 
Sariihitas do not seem to have produced the slightest effect on 
the ancient school. 

e. The Vaiseshika. 

§ 304. There is only one Vaiseshika writer to be mentioned, 
Prasastapada, whose date is in the neighbourhood of A.D. 600, 
and without whose Bhdshya the Vaiseshika-sutras would be 
almost unintelligible. But another work, the original of which 
is “lost, survives in a translation: in A.D. 648 the pilgrim, 
Hiouen Tsang, translated the Dasapaddrtha^ said to^be by 
Jhanachandra, into Chinese. 

f. The Nydya. 

§305. The preceding chapter has shown that Vatsyayana\s 
Bhdshya^ which lights up the obscurity of the Nydya-sutras^ 
belongs to the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century. To ^ 

^ Yaga^ ix. 

N 
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that we now add Uck\yotdkB,TB.^}Nfafa-mzrfi^^ on the B/ias/ifa^ 
and Vachaspati’s Nyaya-vartiha-taiparya-tika^ the former from 
about A, D, 650, the latter from about 840, 

On these two closely related schools two significant facts 
require to be chronicled here. First, with Prasastapadaj the 
atomic school becomes frankly theistic, and about the same 
time both schools become closely connected with the Pasupata 
sectJ Secondly, the question has been seriously raised, 
whether the new doctrine of inference called vydpti^ which 
appears in Indian logical treatises at this time, is not due to 
the influence of the Aristotelian iogiCo® 

The study of logic in early India was greatly enriched by 
the labours of numerous Buddhist and Jain thinkers. Of all 
these scholars the most iniueiitiai by far was the Buddhist 
Dignaga, who flourished before the middle of the sixth 
century ; but the first Jain logician, Siddhasena Divakara, 
lived probably a century earlier, and later Jain thinkers did 
good serviced 


B. The Piimmso 

§ 306. All the Puranas, except the Bhagavaia^ seem to have 
been in existence by the end of this period, and probably 
earlier. It is also probable that there was an authoritative 
list of the eighteen, in which both the Siva and the Vdyu 
would have a place. But, though the eighteen existed then, 
all were not in the condition in which they are to-day. 
Numerous sections, khandas, samhitas, 'aiid such like have 
since then been foisted on the original t^xts,and large portions 
of the originals have been lost, cither through accident or 
deliberate sectarian malice. 

The Garuda P. is clearly a manual compiled for the use of 
Smarta priests ; for it contains detailed instructions for the 
worship of the five gods, and gives information in many other 

^ Keith, .S', 1914, 1097. ® Ib, 1096. 

Vidyabhiisbana, MS IB ^22-5 5 ; 80. 

Chaps. 16; 17; 32-24; 28-40; 42., 
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subjects which a practising priest would want to have- The 
A^ni is also a Smarta document ; for it gives detailed instruc- 
tions about the worship of the five gods ; ^ but it may be 
meant for the use of Bhagavata priests ; ^ for it gives far more 
attention to Vishnu than to the other four, it contains a list of 
Pancharatra Samhitas,^ which is possible in a Bhagavata, but 
not in a purely Smarta work, and it uses the Bhagavata 
mantra at several points*'^ Both Puranas show very distinctly 
the influence of the Sakta teaching given in the Agamas, 
Tantras, and Sarhhitas. Of the original character of the 
Narada^ Vardha, Vdmana^ and Brahmavaharia Puranas it is 
hard to speak with certainty, but all seem to have contained 
Vaishnava material.'^ The Siva^ Lihga^ and Kurina Puranas 
aie all Saiva in general character, and all three ^ contain 
copies of certain parts of the Lakulisa-Fasupata material 
which seems to have appeared first in the Of the 

Skanda it is not possible to speak with certainty. 

C. SiHdrtds and their Litcraitirc, 

§ 207 < At an early date some organizing genius persuaded 
the Smartas to make it a regular practice to worship the five 
gods, pancha deva^ Vishnu, Siva, Durga, Surya, Ganesa, in 
what is called Pafichdyatami Pujd '^ but the precise time and 
the name of the organizer are unknown. Many Smartas say 
that it was Sankara who imposed the rule ; some say Kuma- 
rila ; while others say the practice is of still earlier origin. 
But what is clear from the .list itself is that the rule was 
formed at a time when Brahma had already fallen into the 

» Chaps. 21 ; 23; 69 ; 71; 73; 74 - ^ ^ 

® Bhagavatas often act as arckakas, ^ Goap. 39, 

^ e, g. in chaps. 27 and 48. 

^ See the quotations in Macthva*s Brahmas fit ra-bhddy a. 

Siva, Uttarardha, iX, ix; Linger, Yll ; Kurma, LI I. , 

See § 165. ^ But.see H. P. Sastri, 1. Hi. 

^ That is, ‘ Five-Shrines Worship The methods of the worship as 
practised to-day explain the name. See § 352. For the word see Jacob, 
EAU, 17 i. 
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background, and the five gods were prominent The evidence 
contained in this chapter makes it probable that that was true 
by the opening of the seventh century ; but it is impossible 
to give anything like a definite date. It is also essential to 
notice that the five are merely a panchayat representing all 
the gods : the orthodox man recognizes the whole pantheon ; 
and, while he worships the five, he may worship as many more 
as he likes. Towards the end of this period five Upanishads, 
one on each of the divinities, were put together and called the 
Atharvasiras U? They are doubtless all founded on sectarian 
Upanishads. 

§ 2^08 It will be at once recognized that Sankara’s philoso- 
phical position fits the Smarta conception of the pantheon 
perfectly. From the point of view of religious practice, the 
only difiFerence between the advaita Vedanta and the Karma 
Mimarhsa lies in the recognition of the Absolute behind all 
the gods. Thus it is not at all strange that Sankara won over 
a large number of SmartaS to the acceptance of his system. 
To this day, in most parts of South India and Gujarat, the 
word Smarta implies allegiance to Sankara as well as to the 
five gods and to Vedic observance. 

§i209. For the twice-born the most interesting literature 
published during the period would be the law-books and the 
works on the Mimamsa. The Narada and the Brihaspati are 
the chief legal sinritis produced at this time, but there were 
many others. The publication of the great works of Prabha- 
kara and Kumarila on the Karma MjmamSa would be of great 
interest to all Srautas and Smartas. Bdth these writers, and 
many-other notable scholars of the period, PraiSastapada, 
Vatsyayana, Udyotakara, and Vachaspati Mi^ra were either 
Srautas or Smartas. The Garuda P? seems to be a manual 
written for Smarta priests. 

1 Weber, MIL. 170 ; Kennedy, HM. 346, &c. 

* Sec § 206. 
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D’, Vaishna'^a Literature. 
a* Bhdgavata Literature. 

§ 210 . It seems clear that the Bhagavatas followed the 
Smartas in the two steps we have just dealt with: they 
accepted the worship of the five gods and the advaita Vedanta. 
Yet it seems as if their acceptance of the five gods had been 
less serious than their recognition of Siva as equivalent to 
Vishnu : so much seems to be implied in the practice of the 
sect to-day. Probably about the end of this period, after the 
adoption of Sankara’s system, some Bhagavata scholar wrote 
the Skanda U.^ to establish the truth of the doctrine of the 
identity of Vishnu and Siva. The philosophy is advaita, and 
the classical passage in the Harivamsa on the subject is 
utilized. A Bhdgavata S? is mentioned among the Vaishnava 
Sariihitas, which may be a Bhagavata document. 

§211- Many Bhagavatas are temple ministrants in South 
India to-day, and there is evidence which tends to suggest 
that in early times still larger numbers performed that service. 
The Ag7ti P. seems to be a manual prepared for the use of 
Bhagavata priests, as is suggested above.^ In the Tamil 
country to-day, while in most temples the ritual is conducted 
in accordance with the rules laid down in the Pancharatra 
Samhitas, there are a few temples in which Vaikhanasa 
Sarhhitas are used. This is true of the shrine of Venkate^vara 
on Tirupati hill, and of the temples in Conjeeveram, and 
Sriperumbudur. What the age of these Samhitas may be, is 
not yet known. They differ from the main group first of all 
in points of ritual. But there is a far more serious distinction : 
Appaya Dikshita tells us that Vaikhanasa manuals are con- 
sistent with Vedic usage while Pancharatra Samhitas are 
unorthodox.^ Now, it is clear that in the temple of Veiikate- 
^vara, in which the Vaikhanasa ritual is followed to this day, 
Siva and Vishnu were worshipped as equal until Ramanuja 

^ Jacob, EAU. 15. ® No. 105 in Schrader’s list, IP AS. & 

^ § 206. * See the passage quoted by Chanda, lAP, 100. 
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interfered.^ Thus we can scarcely be wrong in concluding 
that the Vaikhanasa Samhitas have for centuries been used by 
Bhagavata archakas ^ for the ritual It also seems clear that 
there were many more temples in which Vishnu and Siva were 
adored as equal— i.e. Bhagavata shrines— during this period 
than there are to-day ; for many such temples are mentioned 
in the hymns of the Alvars ® ; and we know that Ramanuja 
sought to substitute Pancharatra for Vaikhanasa ritual wherever 
he went. What is the. relation between these manuals and the 
Vaikhanasa-sutras ? ^ 

b. Pdnckardira Literature, 

§ ai 3-. The rise of the Vaishiiava, or Pancharatra, Samhitas ® 
is the most notable fact in the Vishnuite history of the period, 
but it is not yet possible to state with certainty when or where 
they were written. They can be traced in Kashmir in the 
tenth century, in the Tamil country in the eleventh/ and at 
later dates in South Kanara,*^ but clear references at earlier 
dates are still lacking. The utmost we can say is that their 
striking similarity to the Saiva Agamas and to the early 
Tantrik literature, both Hindu and Buddhist, suggests that 
the earliest oTthem arose about the same time as these three 
literatures, I e. probably between A. D, 600 and 800, and that 
there is nothing in the general character of the books that is 
opposed -to such a date. More precise evidence may become 
available any day/ 

The Samhitas are supposed to number 108 ; but about 
double' that number of names are known. Lists occur in four 

^ GovindScharya, R, X42. * 1. e. temple-ministrants. 

® Krishna ^astri, SJL ^ See § 160. 

® In this connexion I am much indebted to Dr. Schrader^s excellent 
mono^aphj Introduction to the FaHchardtra and the Ahirbudhnya 
SamhitU\ also to Govindacharya's art, 1911, 935 and to 
the relevant section in Iyengar’s Outlines, 

« Schrader, 17 f, 

^ In Madhva’s Bhaskya on the Veddnta'-sHtras, 

* A careful survey of Vaishnava Tamil literature would likely provide 
some evidence. Sahkara’s statement about ^andilya, BMshya, IT. ii. 45, 
in all. probability rests on a Samhita. 
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Samhitas, three containing over too names each, the fourth 
containing only 34. Taking the three long lists first, <52 names 
are common ; taking ail four, only ii are common. The results 
are thus rather hazy. Further, these books have suffered 
from interpolation in precisely the same way as the Puranas. 
Hence, it is not strange that the few scholars who have given 
some time to their study do not agree in their conclusions as 
to which are the earliest documents.^ 

§ It is probably true that each Samhita, even in its 
earliest form, represented some sectarian division or some 
variety of doctrine or worship. Thus one of the Agastya 
Sarhhitas is a Ramaite work ; it is probable that the Nara^- 
simha sprang from the special cult of the Narasimha incarna- 
tion, which we deal with elsewiiere ; and the Dattdtreyay the 
Ganesa^ and the Saura may reiect the worship of Datta- 
treya, Gaiie^a, and the Sun. That later developments are 
reflected in the Sariihita literature is plain. Ramanujans stay 
at Melkote is described hi several works ; while Madhva 
doctrine obtrudes itself distinctly in others. The literature 
will not be fully intelligible until these sectarian distinctions 
are realized. Schrader holds that most of the literature was 
produced in the north, but believes that several of the works 
belong to the Tamil south, notably Upendra^ and Brihad 
Brdhna?' He may be right, but, on the other hand, these 
may be northern works interpolated in the south. 

§234. The Samhitas are historically noteworthy in two 
ways. They mark first the emergence of Sakta principles in 
the Vaishnava sect. But they are also notable as ^feeing the 
first manuals formed to express both the beliefs and the 
practice of Vaishnavas. In the matter of pi:actice they are ^ 
it were the Kalpasutras .of the Vaishriavas.^ Like the 

* Schrader (IFASv. 20) takes ^^^aushkara\ Varakat and BrUhma as 
the earliest of all, while Iyengar { 0 utUm$^ lyj) regards the Lakjshmi^ 
as ‘ decidedly very old \ and says that the Padma is ' perhaps the oldest ’ of 
all. With this latter judgement my friend^ Mr. A. GovindScharya SvSmin 
of Mysore city, hgrees. | 

^ I FAS. 16 f. ^ Goymdacharya,//?^ 5 . 191 1,940. 
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Saiva Agamas, the Samhitas are said to consist of four 
sections : 

Jhana pada : philosophical theology, 

Yoga-pada : the new yoga teaching and practice. 

Kriya-pada : the building of temples and the making of 
images*. 

Charydpdda : religious practice. 

Only two Sarhhitasj however, are known which are actually 
divided in this way, the Padma and the Vishnuiativa* Even 
those which deal with all the four categories are arranged in 
other ways ; and many deal only with Kriya and Charya. 
Indeed a very large part of all the material of the Samhitas 
deals with practice; This explains why they were so long 
kept secret. 

§215. The theology of the chief Samhitas is essentially 
a development of the teaching of the Narayaniya episode of 
the Epic with the addition of a considerable Sakta element. 
The basis of the philosophy is the theistic Yoga. Our brief 
outline of the teaching is taken from Dr. Schrader s excellent 
analysis : — In the supreme state Vishnu and his Sakti ^ are one 
Paramatman without distinction. It is in creation that 
they become distinguishable. Primary Creation falls into 
two stages, and Secondary Creation, which takes place 
36,000 times between two Primary Creations, also falls 
into two. 

A. In the first stage of Primary Creation the Sakti awakes 
as if from sleep in her two aspects, kriyd^ action, and bhuti^ 
becoming, and manifests the six guna^ i. e. attributes, of her 
Lordi-riz. knowledge, unrestricted power, energ)^ strength, 
virility, splendour. These six together constitute Vasudeva, 
the first vyuha^, and his ^akti Lakshmi The six fall into 
pairs, and from them emanate in order Samkarshana, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, the second, third, and fourth 
vyuhas, and their Saktis. From the vyuhas proceed twelve 

^ See § 168. ® See § 106. 
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sLib“Vyuhas and twelve Vidyesvaras, In this stage of creation 
are produced also the vibhavas, or incarnations of Vishnu^ 
thirty-nine in number, and Vaikuntha, Highest Heaven, with 
all its dwellers. 

B. In the second stage of Primary Creation the bhuti aspect 
of the Sakti is manifested in the grosser forms, Kutastha 
Purusha and Maya Sakti. The Kutastha ^Purusha is the 
^Sg^'Ggate of individual souls, massed together like bees, while 
the Maya is the immaterial source of the universe. From 
her is produced Niyata, the regulator of all things ; from 
Niyata Kala, transcendental Time, regarded as a driving 
force ; and from Kala the Guna-body, whence the three 
Sankhyan gunas emanate and coalesce into Mulaprakriti, the 
impalpable source of material things. All these creations 
remain in existence from the time they are created until the 
time of Universal Dissolution, Mahapralaya. 

C. The first stage of each Secondary Creation corresponds 
very closely with., 4 he Sankhyan evolution. Yet there are 
differences ; the Vaishnava system starts not only with the 
Mulaprakriti and Purusha but with Kala also, and the 
Purusha is the one Kutastha Purusha instead of a'n infinite 
number of souls. The other differences need not detain us. 

D. The five gross elements, ether, air, light, water, and 
earth, having been produced, coalesce into a mass, and the 
world-egg, with the creator god, Brahma, the fifth vyuha, 
in it, is prodiiced, or, according to certain Samhitas, innu- 
merable world-eggs ; and thereafter there come the details of 
creation. 

Souls are of four classes, the liberated, those fit ftJPlibera- 
tion, the ever-bound, and those fit for darkness. Predesti- 
nation is thus clearly taught. A soul reaches knowlege and 
liberation by the grace of the Lord, and he is not merged 
in him but joins him in Vaikuntha. A few Samhitas are so 
advaitic in tone as to approach the idea of the absolute ^ 
identity of the soul and God, but the general teaching clearly 
recognizes the soul as distinct. The soul is atomic in size, 
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but when liberated is omniscient and in a sense also omni- 
potent and omnipresent. 

The doctrine of the channels and centres of occult force in 
the human body with its method of Yoga practice and 
miraculous results, which we describe below ^ as found in the 
Sakta system, appears in the same form in these Vaishnava 
works.® The doctrines of mantra and yantra in the Samhitas 
are indistinguishable from the ^akta teaching described 
below.® Magic in all its forms, with innumerable spells and 
rites and talismans, is carefully described and eagerly com- 
mended. The great sectarian mantras, nmno Bhagavaie 
Vdsudevaya (Bhagavata), Om namo Nardyandya (Sri- 
Vaishiiava), and the famous mantra of Narasiiiiha are all 
adored and studied and expounded in a thousand ways. 
The sect-mark of the SrI-Vaishnavas of South India consists 
of two white curving lines, like the outline of a vase, and 
a single red vertical line set in the centre and meeting the 
white lines at the base. The white lines represent Vishnu, 
the red line his ^akti, in accordance with the Sakta doctrine 
of creation. The Samhitas ordain that Vaishnavas shall not 
only paint the sect-mark on the brow and elsewhere, but shall 
also brdnd the Symbols of Vishnu on the body with red-hot 
irons. The twice-born Vaishnava is expected to select a guru 
and receive initiation, diksha, from him. Initiation consists 
of five acts, Tapa, branding the symbols on the body, Pundra, 
painting the sect-mark, Ndma, taking a name, Mantra, 
receptkin^of the formula of adoration-, Yaga, worship.^ There 
is nothing in Vaishnavism that corresponds with chakra-pujap 
and only vegetarian offerings are, allowed in the temples. 
The strict Vaishnava uses only vegetarian diet. The Pancha- 
ratra system is still unorthodox in these manuals,® as we 
found it to be in the Epic; 

The religion of the Samhitas is open to all four Hindu 


* See § 332. 

* §* 32 . 

® See § 234, 


® Schrader, IP AS. 118 ff. 

* Govindacharya, 1911, 946. 
® Schrader, IP AS. 97. 
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castes without distinction, but not to outcastes* The position 
of the Gtta ^ in this matter is retained, 

§2x6. In the Tamil south, alongside of the Paficharatra 
manuals, about a dozen Sarhhitas are found, which are called 
Vaikhanasa. They are discussed above.^ 

We now deal briefly with the few local groups or sub-sects 
which can be distinguished at this stage in Vaishnava history. 

I. Tamil Vaishnavas. 

§ 217. We begin with the Tamil country. From the 
seventh to the tenth century there seems to have been a 
succession of poet-singers in TamiUand who wandered about 
from shrine to shrine, composing hymns and singing in 
ecstasy before the images of their loved divinity. Many 
were Saivas, and many were Vaishnavas. Of the latter 
twelve are specially remembered, and honoured under the 
title of Alvars, Their religion was above all a passionate 
emotion. Their chief Joy was to gaze into the divine eyes of 
a favourite image, and to pour out their praises in music and 
song. Often, after a long absence, the poet^s feeling was too 
much for him, and he fell unconscious on the temple-floor 
before the image, stunned by the flood of his emotions, or, 
during the night, he would fall sick with longing for the 
beautiful face which he could not see until the temple-doors 
were opened in the morning. They taught Outcastes, and 
some of them are said to have been Outcastes. Apart from 
local legends and epithets suggested by the tempiST or the 
forms of the images, their poems show only the influence of 
the Epics and early Puranas. The Samhitas were probably 
late in penetrating to the Tamil south. Yet these men have 
been regarded as the teachers of the ^rl«VaIshnava sect 
Their hymns have a great and honoured place in the training ^ 
of scholars and in public worship, and their images are wor- 
shipped in the temples. The following is the list of their 
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names in the traditional order of their appearance: — i. Poy-- 
gaiar, a,, Bhutattu, 3. Peyar, 4. Tirumalisai, 5. Sathakopa or 
Nammalvar, 6, Madhurakavi, 7, Kulasekhar, 8. Periyar, 
9. Andal, 10. Tondarippodi, ii, Tiruppanar, i a. Tirumahgai. 
One of these, Andal, was a woman. Tirumahgai and Nam- 
majvar are the greatest, and Nammalvar is the most famous 
of all There is no certainty yet as to the chronology of the 
Alvars. Barnett^ suggests that Tirumahgai and Nammalvar 
belong to the eighth century or thereabouts, but other dates 
are proposed by other scholars.^ 

There are two Upanishads which probably belong to this 
period, and which are both devoted to the Narayana-mantra, 
Om namo Ndrdyandya^ namely the Nardyana and the Atma- 
bodha Upanishads.® The SrI-Vaishnava sect, which took definite 
shape among Tamil Vaishnavas during the next period, use this 
formula as their sect-mantra. Thus the U panishads are probably 
connected with the sect. 

a. The Narasimha Sect. 

§iij8. The date of the Nrisimha-idpanlya Upanishads^ 
makes it plain that the Ntisirhha, or Narasimha, sect which 
worshipped the Man-lion incarnation of Vishnu, must have 
been organized, at the latest, quite early in this period. This 
god is recognized all over India, but traces of his worship are 
far more abundant in the south than the north ; and he is still 
the family god of many families in the south. Yet we must 
not assume that the sect was founded in the south. The 
sectarian mantra is an anushtubh verse, called the royal 
Vf\zxitxz:;^:iantrardja^ of Nrisimha, and it is accompanied by 
four ancillary mantras. The chief scripture of the sect is the 
pair of Upanishads already mentioned. The first, called the 

' BMCTB. 7- 

* K. Aiyangar, AL 220, 377 : S. Aiyangar, TS. 299, 

» Deussen, SUV. 747 

* As they were expounded by Gaudapada about A, D. 750 or rather later, 
they cannot be dated later than the seventh century. See Deussen, 

752 ff. 
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Nrtsimha-purva-tdpamya^ is in two parts, the first of which 
glorifies the royal mantra by mystic identifications and inter- 
pretations, and also the four Anga mantras, while the second 
gives directions for the making, by means of the royal mantra 
of Nrisirhha and three other famous Vaishnava mantras, of 
a diagram, yantra^ which, worn on the neck, the arm, or in 
a lock of hair, will prove a potent amulet. The second 
Upanishad, called the Nrisimha-uttara-tdpaniya^ also en- 
courages the cult of the royal mantra, but its emphasis falls 
on the sectarian theology, in which Nrisimha is identified with 
the supreme Brahman, the Atman, and the syllable Oni. 
Both Upanishads were expounded by Gaudapada, and the 
first at least by Sankara, The use of the famous mantraraja 
was not confined to the sect ; three chapters are devoted to 
its exposition in the Ahirbudhnya S^ The popularity of the 
Nrisirhha Upanishads led to their being imitated in other 
sects ; the most noteworthy of these copies are the Rdmay 
Ganapatiy Gopdla^ and Tripura Tdpanlya Upanishads/^ 
There are two other documents belonging to the sect which 
in all probability come from this period, the Nrisimha 
Upapurdna^ and the Nrisimha S,^ The former is men- 
tioned by Alberuni in a,d. 1030,® so that it almost certainly 
belongs to the period, but there is more doubt about the 
latter, as the earliest known reference to it is in Vedanta 
Desika of the fourteenth centuiy. 

3. The Rama Sect* 

§^19. In a late interpolated passage in ValmikPs Rama- 
yanap Rama is hailed as the one eternal Godj^-^d his 
devotees are mentioned, but there is no evidence that an 
organized Ramaite sect existed in those early days. But 
there need be no doubt about the existence of such a sect in 
this period. It is implied in the Rdma-purva-tdpamya 

' Chaps. 54 to 56. See Schrader, IP AS. 143. 

» See § 219] § 239; § 280; § 316. ® Eggeling, SMIO. 3515. 

* Schrader, IP AS* 8, 18. ® Sachau, I. 130- 

• VI. 119 : see § 10.7. 
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Upanishad/ xvliich sets Rama forth as an incarnation of 
Brahman, expounds a royal mantra — ’Ram Ramaya namah — 
and describes a mystic diagram which leads to release and 
other blessings, A secret alphabet is also taught as the 
vehicle of secret mantras. The Rd^ma^tiiiara-idpanlya 
Upanishad'^ consists mostly of passages taken from earlier 
Upanishads, and may belong to a later date. One of the 
Vaishnava Samhitas, the Agastya’S^ttikshna Sanivadap is 
a Ramaite work, and almost certainly belongs to this period ; 
for it is referred to and quoted in the Adhyatma RdmdyanaP 
Dr, Schrader’s assumption that the worship of Rama is a 
modern growth, and that a Ramaite Samhita must therefore 
be a very recent production, is unfounded, for there is plenty 
of evidence that Rama has been continuously worshipped 
from very early times. But until this and other Samhitas 
bearing Ramaite names ® are carefully examined, the question 
of their date must remain in doubt, 

§ We may also reasonably ask whether there was not 
a Dattatreya sect. This seems to be implied by what is 
contained in the Yadava-giri Mdhdtmya in the Ndrada and 
Matsya Puranas, by various references eiseu^here to Datta- 
treya, and by what the Manbhaus say. 

E. Saiva Literature, 


§aai. It is not yet possible to say definitely how many 
Saiva sects used or produced Agamas. One is inclined to 
suggest, very tentatively, a division of mediaeval Saivas into 
two groups as under 


a, Pasupata Saivas 


/I, Pasupatas. 

2. Lakulisa-Pasupatas. 

3. Kapalikas, 
j4. Niithas. 

5, Gorakshanathis, 
Rase^varas. 


^ Deussen, Sl/V, 802. ~ Ib, 8i8. ^ Schrader, 6'. 6, 19. 

^ See § 394, ^ Schrader, nos, 26, loi, 133 in list, pp. 6 to 9. 
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A Agamic Saivas 


/I. Sanskrit School of Saiva Siddhanta. 
a. Tamil Saivas. 

3. Kashmir Saivas. 

^4. Vira Saivas, 


It is clear that the second group were closely allied, and that 
they accepted the Agamas. The Tamil and Vira Saivas call 
themselves Mahesvaras to-day and do not call themselves 
Pasupatas, although their theology depends on the -Pasiipata 
doctrine of the EpiCe, Their writers reject the doctrine of the 
incarnations of Siva as taught by the Pasupatas, and tell> 
instead, stories of his having appeared in numerous theophanies. 
The first group were also closely connected in several ways, 
and they do not seem to have recognijsed the Agamas ; but 
as only weak remnants of them have survived until our days, 
it is difficult to get clear information. We now deal with the 
sects as far as we can trace them. 


a. Pdsupata Saivas^ 

§ There is first the parent sect of Pasupatas. Prasas- 
tapada, the early commentator on the Vaiseshika-snira^ was 
a Saiva, and almost certainly a Pasupata, and Bharadvaja, 
i, e. Uddyotakara, the author of the gloss on the Nydya-bhdshya^ 
is definitely called Pasupatacharya. Bana apd Hiouen Tsang 
both refer to the Pasupatas as one of the prominent sects of the 
time. Sankara criticizes them in his Bhdshya^ on the ground 
that their doctrine of God as the operative but not the 
material cause of the world stands in opposition to Upanishad 
doctrine. 

I. The Lakulisas. 

§ assj. The Lakuli^a system, which seems to be a sx?o^ialized 
form of the Pasupata,^ arose in Gujarat, as we have seen, at 
a very early date, and probably developed a philosophical 
literature before the opening of the seventh century. Conse- 
quently they did not accept the new teaching of the Saiva 

^ Bhandarkar believes there is but the one system, called indifferently 
Pfisupata, Lakiilisa, or Lakulisa-Pasupata. 
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Aganias, During this period the sect spread as far south as 
Mysore and also into Rajputana. The lists of the incarnations 
of Siva, which are copied in the Linga and Kurma Puranas 
from the Vayu^ and which mention Lakuli, are Lakulisa 
documents^ There is an image of Lakulisa, which belongs 
to the seventh century, at Jharapatan in Gujarat 

%, The Kapdlikas, 

The Kapalikas, i.e. the skull-men, are another 
specialization of the Pasupatas, but it is hard to say whether 
they were ever a sect. The evidence suggests that they have 
never been more than an order of ascetics. In doctrine and 
practice they stand in the closest possible relation to the Left- 
hand Saktas. They seem to have been organized about the 
very beginning of this period. An inscription,^ dating from 
the first half of the seventh century, mentions the god 
Kapalesvara and his ascetics. In the Mdlatl-Mddhava^ a 
drama produced early in the eighth century,^- one of the chief 
characters is Aghoraghanta, a Kapalika ascetic, who acts as 
priest of the goddess Chamunda in a royal city, and is con- 
nected with the great Saiva shrine, Sri-Saila, in the Telugu 
country. Kapala-Kiindala, i.e. Skull-earring, is a nun, a 
devotee of the goddess, and a pupil of Aghoraghanta. Both 
practise yoga, and through it have won miraculous powers. 
The beliefs they hold are full of'Sakta ideas, and amongst 
their practices is human sacrifice. Aghoraghanta plots to 
sacrifice the heroine of the play to Chamunda, but is finally 
killed by the hero. The nun wears a necklace of skulls, and 
carries-a^heavy rod from which hangs a string of bells. 

3. The Ndihas. 

The Nathas are extremely hard to get hold of. The 
Gorakshanathls, a special sect derived from them, are Saivas, 
while modern Nathas, e.g. Bhaskararaya of Tanjore, are 
- Saktas. | 

^ See § 227. “ Bhandarkar, VS. 118. 

« ERE. IV. 8S6 ; V. A. .Smith, EHI. 3, 378 * 
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b. Agamic ^aivas. 

§ The rise of the Agamas is the chief literary event in 
the history of Saivism during this period. According to 
tradition there are twenty-eight of these manuals, divided aS 
under ^ ; — 

i. Saivic: Kamika, Yogaja, Chintya, Karana, Ajita, 

Dipta, Sukshma, Sahasra, Amsuman, Sup- 
rabha (Suprabheda). 

ii. Raudric : Vijaya, Ni^vasa, Svayambhuva, Agneyaka, 

Bhadra, Raurava, Makuta, Vimala, Chan- 
drahasa (Chandrajnana), Mukhayugbimba 
(Mukhabimba), Udgita (Prodgita), Lalita, 
Siddha, Santana, Narasimha (Sarvokta or 
Sarvottara), Parame^vara, Kirana, Para 
(Vatula). 

Each of these Aggmas is then attended by a group of Upa- 
gamas, the total number contained in the list amounting to 198* 

The date of the earliest of these manuals is still obscure. 
The Tamil poets, TirumCilar, who lived somewhere about 
a:d. 800, Sundarar, who was either a contemporaiy of 
Tirumular or came a little later, and Manikka Vachakar, 
whose date is not far removed from A. D. 900, all refer to the 
Agamas, and both Tirumular and Manikka use much of their 
phraseology.^ Mr. J. C. Ghatterji tells us ^ that the ^iva-sutras 
were promulgated in Kashmir by Vasugupta about A. D. 85c 
with, the express purpose of substituting an advaita philosoph> 
for the more or less duaiistic teaching of the Agam^.^vhicl' 
were then the foundation of the Saivism of Kashmir, Thi5 
statement is supported by references to two Agamas, the 

^ Ramana’s Tr. of Appayadikshita’s Gloss on Srlkantha^s Saiva- 
bhashya, 

® 1 owe this valuable information about Tirumular and Sundarar to my 
''riend, the Rev. F rancis Kingsbury of Bangalore- F or these poets see § 229. » 

« 36(a). 
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Matanga ^ and the Svayambhuva, in Somananda of Kashmir, 
who flourished towards the end of the ninth century, and by 
numerous quotations in Kshemaraja,^ another Kashmir writer 
belonging to the eleventh century. The earliest known MS., 
a copy of the Kiranay is dated A D, 924.^ From these facts 
we may conjecture that the earliest Agamas, like the Hindu 
and Buddhist Tantras, are to be assigned to the seventh and 
eighth centuries, yet, until more definite evidence becomes 
available, we must not say more. No scholar has as yet 
ventured an opinion as to which of the Agamas are oldest 

§ The Agamas mark the appearance of Sakta ideas 
among Saivas, and are also the earliest of their codes of 
temple-building, intage-making, and religious practice. Their 
contents are supposed to fall into four divisions, like the 
Samhitas. The following sketch of the teaching of the 
Agamas is drawn from Iyengar’s account,^ which is based on 
the Mrigendra A,y the first, or knowledge, section of the 
Kamikay the first Agama. The whole system is condensed 
in the first verse of the work : ‘ Siva is beginningless, free 
from defects, the all-knower. He removes from the in- 
finitesimal soul the web of bonds that obscure its nature.' 
He can create both gradually and suddenly, because creation 
is of that double character, and he possesses an eternal instru- 
ment for the work, the Sakti, who is a conscious being and at 
the same time the Lord's body. His body is all energy 
(^akti) ; it is composed of the five mantras. Being so utterly 
different from our body, no evils or obstructions can attach 
themselves to it. Consciousness exists in the atman at all 
times and on all sides, perfect in Siva and in the liberated, 
but normanifest in the unliberated, because in them obscured. 

Siva-iakti is a. category intermediate between Siva, who is 
pure consciousness, and Matter, which is unconscious. She is 
fhe cause of the bondage of all beings and also of their release. 

^ ^ This is one of the Uptgamas, and is dependent on the Parame-^ 
svara A. 

^ KS* xo; * Hall, pp. 197-8. 

* H. P. Sastrl, 11 . xxiv, ® OuiUneSy 151 fF. 
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She is the eternal Word, the subtle link between concept and 
otterancco To this is attached the whole doctrine of mantras.^ 
The theory of the existence of a system of yogic nerves and 
circles in the body ^ is taught 

Siva is Pasupati, Lord of flocks. Hence man is called 
Pasu, the Lord’s creature.^ His body is unconscious; he 
himself is conscious. The Pasu is, in his own nature, the 
abode of eternal and omnipresent Chitsakti, mind-energy. 
But the Pa^u is bound by Pasa, the bond, and it is threefold, 
Anava, Ignorance, Karma, the result of his action, Mdyd, the 
material cause of the world- This last bond, Maya, does not 
bear the meaning that it does in Sankara’s system. It stands 
for* the beclouding, deceiving, materializing influence of the 
visible world. Fettered by these bonds, the pa^u is a finite, 
restricted being, bounded by his body. The Sakti is included 
in these bonds, and through them the Lord’s work of obscura- 
tion of souls is carried out. The Sakti evolves also into 
Anugraha, the grace of the Lord, and by the gradual 
destruction of the bonds leads the soul to liberation. ‘ It is 
revealed that Identity with ^iva results, when all fetters are 
removed/ 

But while this may stand as an approximation to the teach- 
ing of Jthe earliest Agamas, it is of importance to recognize 
that they are not a uniform body. Several sects are represented 
in them, and until these differences are clearly recognized we 
shall have no accurate conception of Agamic teaching. 

§ 227. The Linga and Kurma Purdnas are Saiva docu- 
ments comparable with the Vaishnava Agni and Garuda in 
general character- It is also probable that, like them, they 
come from the middle of the period ; for they Reflect the 
teaching of the Agamas and the Tantras and refer to some 
of these texts. Both Puranas^ repeat with alterations mA 

* See the account of mantras drawn from the Kirana Agama in H. P. 

Sastri, IL xxvi. ^ See § 232. * But see § loa 

* Linga, XXIV. 124-33 ; Kurma, L liii. These texts are quoted by 
Bamana in his Tr. of Appaya Dikshita on the Saiva Bhashya^ pp. 

He quotes ail the texts, except the original one in the VSyu^ 
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additions the account of the twenty-eight incarnations of Siva 
and their disciples from the Vdyti.^ In the Linga there is 
a long dissertation on the mystic meaning of the word Om 
and of the letters of the alphabetj“ in the manner of Sakta 
treatises,^ while in tht Kurma^ ^ number of the Sakta Taiitras 
are referred to, and the worship of the Saktis is recommended. 
It is not yet known which Saiva sects these documents come 
from, except that the list of incarnations is Lakulisa. 

§ saS, The smearing of the body with ashes was part of 
the practice of Pasupata ascetics from the time of the AtJmr- 
vasiras UI* at least; and the sect-mark is now universally 
made with ashes. In all the sects, these marks seem to date 
from the first part of this period, when the new manuals taught 
the power of magic diagrams. The Saiva sect-mark, the 
Tfipundra, as it is called, consists of three lines of ash drawn 
by the fingers horizontally across the brow, and often also 
on the breast, arms, and other parts of the body as well. It 
is thus probable that the Kdlagnirudra which is a mystic 
meditation on the Tripundra, comes from the first half of our 
period. 

1. Tamil Saivas. 

§ 329. In the Tamil country the most noteworthy Saiva 
personalities during these centuries are poets. There are first 
of all three who are in every way parallel to the Vaishnava 
Alvars, but they are not distinguished by any title. They 
are called Nayanai's, like other religious leaders, but if they 
are spoken of as a distinct gfoup, they are simply called The 
Three. J'heir names are Nanasambandhar, Appar, and Sundara- 
murti. The two former belong to the seventh, the last to the 
eighth or ninth century. Like the Alvars, they were poet- 
singers, filled with overflowing bhakti towards Siva. They 
wandered from temple to temple, singing their hymns and 

’ See I 165. » Muir, OST. IV. 339. 

* See I S32. * Chap. XII. 

* See § 113 . 8 Deussen, SCTF. 735. 
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dancing in rapture before the images of Siva, the dancing 
Lord, and his beloved Uma, and drew crowds after them. 
They show no dependence on the Agamas, though Sundarar 
mentions themj out use the Epics and the Puranas and express 
the traditional piety and devotion of the community. Only 
a few of their hymns have been translated into English, 

Tirumular^ A,D. 800), in bis Tirtimanirain^ Is the earliest 
Tamil poet who reflects the theology of the Agamas. His 
work is a masterpiece as a poem, and it deals with practical 
religion. 

Rather later there arose a still greater man, Manikka- 
Vachakar, ‘ whose utterances are rubies He lived about 
A.D. 900,^ and left a large number of lyrical poems short and 
long, which are known as the Ttm- Vachakam^ * The Sacred 
Utterance ' He was a man of education and position con- 
nected with Madura, but a sudden conversion, in which the 
personal influence of a guru was dominant, led him to give 
up his position and tjecome a wandering devotee. That he 
was a cultured man who entered fully into the heritage of 
tile work of those who preceded him is clear from his poems. 
Contents, style, diction, and mastery of metres all show the 
accomplished poet. He uses freely the stores of the Epics, 
the Puranas, and the Agamas, and also the very rich Tamil 
literature That already lay behind him. He knew also how 
to find poetry in local customs and homely stories, especially 
the mass of legends that illustrate Siva’s sacred sports. Over 
all he threw the glamour of his genius. A considerable amount 
of the technical theology of the Agamas appears in his lines, 
and he frequently speaks of them as revealed by^iva. We 
may also note his dislike for the Vedanta, which must mean 
Sankara’s mayavada* 

1 Barnett, BMCTB. 5 ; Frazer, ERE. V. 23. 

^ Barnett {BMC 7 B. 5 //.) says between A.D. 800 and 1000 ; Frazer and 
athers says between a. d. Soo and 900 (ERE. V. 23). Cf. S. Aiyangar, 
r^.jApp. HI. 
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2. Kashmir ^aivas^ 

§ 230. In Kashmir the Saiva Agamas were accepted as 
revelation and became the basis of all religious thought in the 
Saiva community. Then about A.D. 850 the ^iva-sutras were 
promulgated in a mysterious way as a fresh utterance from 
Siva ; and under the stimulus of this work a rich philosophical 
literature continued to spring up for three centuries. The ^iva- 
sfitras and the Spanda-Kdrikds^ which expound them, are 
rather practical in character^ but by about A.D. 900 the Siva- 
drishti of Somananda provided a more distinctly philosojphical 
groundwork for the system. The ontology is monistic, and 
release depends upon a discipline which consists in the con- 
tinuous xtcognition^.praiyab&ijndy of man^s identity with ^iva. 
Yet the world is not treated as a mere illusion. It is an 
dbhdsa or marufestation of Siva through the Sakti, and is 
present to his consciousness, though not in the form in which 
it appears to the individual mind. The process of the evolu- 
tion of the universe keeps in the main to the Sankhya series, 
but it has several interesting features of its own. The system 
is called Trika, because at deals with three principles, Siva, 
Sakti, anu^ or Pati, pa^a, pa^u, and also Pratyabhijha from its 
law of recognition. An outline of the teaching may be found 
in Madhava's Sarva-dar^ana-sahgraha^ or the details may be 
studied in Chatterjfs monograph.^ The system is distinctly 
more monistic than the teaching* of the Agamas, with which 
the new literature struggles to show its full agreement. How 
are ti? account for the change ? The activity of the great 
Sankara falls in the first half of the ninth century, and we 
may be sure that the traditions are right when they say he 
visited Kashmir during one of his controversial tours. It is 
thus most probable that he influenced the Saiva leaders very 
deeply and was the source of the stimulus which created the 
Siva-sutra and the movement which followed. 


^ Kashnin Shavvmn. 
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F. ^dkia Literature. 
a. The Tantras. 

§ 231, The sect of Durga is now reorganized with a new 
theology, a more varied cult, and a fresh literature. It is 
called the Sakta sect. There is no authoritative canon of the 
Tantras, the literature of the Saktas. In several places lists of 
sixty-four Tantras are found, and one list contains three groups 
of sixty-four,^ but these catalogues differ so seriously the one 
from the other that, as yet at least, they are of little help to 
the student. Hundreds of Tantras are mentioned in the lists, 
and, although many are lost for ever, a very large number 
still survive. In addition there are several Sakta documents 
scattered about in the Puranas, and numerous hymns in praise 
of the goddess, lineal descendants of those already discussed, 
are found in various places. 

Only a very few of these authorities can be dated with any 
certainty, but there are a number more whose age can be 
approximately discerned. It is scarcely possible as yet to 
classify the texts as belonging to ihe sub-sects, references to 
which are found from quite early times.^ The whole literature 
awaits the toil of scholarly investigators. What we propose 
to do is to give brief notices of all the important works whose 
age is approximately known. In this way an outline of the 
history will be afforded and a basis of study provided. 

A MS. of the Kubjikdmaia T in Gupta character proves 
that that work dates from the seventh century at latest. A 
MS. of the Paramesvaramaia T is dated A.D, 858, and a MS. 
of the MahdkatUajhdna Vinirnaya is quite as o!d,^the works 
themselves being probably a good deal older. A careful study 
of these three Tantras would give a very full account of early 
Sakta philosophy and’ worship. From Kubjikdmaia we 
may conclude that a formed Sakta theology and ritual were 

^ Avaloffs Tantrih Texts^ L ii. ; DutPs Mahanimtana T. y. * 

5 H. P. Sastri, 1. Ixiv, Ixxviii. 

® Ib. I. Ixxvii, Ixxviii ; IL xxi, xvHi. 
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already in existence about A. D. 600, The Nisvasatativa 
Smhhita, a MS. of which is believed to date from the eighth 
century,^ gives detailed regulations for all aspects of Sakta life. 
It is probable that a few more of the existing Tantras come 
from this period, but, in the absence of clear evidence, it is 
better to acknowledge our ignorance. 

The Chandi-saiaka of Bana belongs to the first half of the 
seventh century, but it is rather a literary than a religious 
work, and its value as a source is thus rather limited. The 
Mdlati-Madhava of Bhavabhuti, a drama produced at Kanouj 
early in the eighth century, gives in several scenes very vivid 
pictures of the worship and the magic practices of the Saktas 
of that time. 

The contents of the Tantras might, like the contents of the 
Vaishnava Samhitas and the Saiva Agamas, quite well be 
divided into four classes, Theology, Yoga, Construction of 
temples, images, &c., Religious practices. A very large pro- 
portion of the matter falls, as a matter of fact, under the last 
of the four heads. The Sakta system is fundamentally an 
unlimited array of magic rites drawn from the practice of the 
most ignorant and superstitious classes. The following seem 
to be its more prominent features as represented in the early 
books. 

§ The system ^ sprang from Saivism, and the main cult 
gathers round the wife of Siva, but it is found associated with 
many other goddesses also. The genetic idea is this that, 
since the eternal, inconceivable Supreme, Siva-Brahman, is 
altogether inactive, while his spouse is pure activity, the 
creation ^nd recreation of the world and all the work of divine 
grace and liberation are her functions. She is thus of far 
more importance than Siva : without his 4 akti Siva is a corpse.® 
From ^akti comes the adjective sdk/a, which forms the name 
of the sect; The dogmatic runs as follows : the Sakti is one 
with Brahman, but, in so far as she Is differentiated, she is the 

H. P* I. Ixxvii. * See Avalon, TGL, Introd. 

^ T,,chAp.u 
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active aspect and manifests Brahman in all created things and 
beings. From the point of view of religion she is superior 
to Brahman. Philosophically, the system, like the sectarian 
theology of the Puranas, follows the theistic Sahkhya and 
uses only a few Vedantic ideas. The Sakti is identified directly 
or indirectly with Mula-prakriti : the whole world is merely 
the unfolding of the Sakti. 

The mystic and miraculous side of the Yoga system plays 
a large part in Saktism. There are two starting-points. The 
first is dependent on the analysis of the sacred syllable Om 
already carried out in the Yoga Upanishads. Nada^ bindu^ 
and btja are momenta in creation ; the Sakti is sabda^ sound, 
the eternal Word. Thus every letter of the alphabet is instinct 
with the power of the Sakti ; and mantras, i.e. words or phrases 
framed from these letters in accordance with their inner powers, 
are omnipotent spells, which in Saktism are at the service of 
the initiate. Every mantra is thus a divine creation, and the 
whole body of the mantras is identical with the Sakti. The 
vast majority of these mantras are nonsense syllables such as 
Hring, Hung, Tha, Aing, Hum, Phat, sparks from the blazing 
furnace of aboriginal superstition whence the system arose, or 
from the equally superstitious stores laid up in the Atharva- 
veda. On the other hand, within the human frame, the systerfl 
teaches, there are immense numbers of minute channels or 
threads of occult force, called nadi» The most important of 
all, the Sushumna, is in the spinal cord. Connected with 
these channels there are six great centres, or circles (chakra), 
of occult force situated in the human trunk, the one above the 
other. Each of these is described as a lotus. Mulad^ha^a, the 
lowest and most important of all, contains Brahman in the 
form of a linga, and the Devi lies asleep, coiled three and 
a half times ^ round the linga like a serpent.^ In this posture 

^ This probably has reference to the three and a half morae of the 
syllable Om, as taught in the Yoga Upanishads: § loo. 

* See an image in G. N. Rao, Hindu Iconography, L 328, and Buddhist 
images in which a snake coils round the Buddha’s limbs, Getty, GNB, 
Plate VI. 
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she is called Kundalini, the coiled one. By Sakta yoga she 
may be waked and induced to ascend to the highest chakra* 
These channels and centres form the basis of all the miracle- 
working power which the initiate can achieve. They are 
mentioned, along with the marvellous results that may be 
gained through them, in the Mdlail-Mddkava} 

b. Mantra^ Yantra, Mudrd* 

§ It is possible to trace in pre-Christian centuries the 
rise of adoration mantras, brief expressions of the unutterable 
reverence of the soul for the divine, or human, centre of the 
faith. In this period the doctrine that the Devi is incarnate 
in sound led to the conviction that the sectarian mantra is the 
concentrated essence of all divine truth, and that it is instinct 
with supernatural power. Hence it was studied in every 
possible way, worshipped with deepest reverence, and used for 
the formation of spells and amulets. 

Saktas made large use of mysterious dmgraim, and 

mandalay often engraved on metal plates, pdira, consecrated 
pots and jars, rituaF gestures made%ith the fingers, 

mtidrds and ritual movements of the hands, called nydsa^ for 
the bringing of the goddess into the body,^ The belief in the 
magic power of diagrams led to the use of sect-marks. These 
are lines, curves, circles, spots, and designs which are painted 
or smeared on the brow and other parts of the body, in order 
to place the person under the protection of these powerful 
instruments and the divinities they represent.^ The Sakta 
sect-mark Is the Saiva Tripundra.^ All the sect-marks have 
a phaSic significance. They refer to the union of the god 
with his ^akti. 

c. The Cult, 

§ i&34. The new Sakta cult is fourfold. There is first the 
public warship of the goddess in temples. From the very 

^ Act, V. at the beginning, ^ Avalon, TGL, xcii, xciv, cv, evil. 

^ This will be evident at once to any one who will take a look at Moor’s 
table of sects-marks, Hindu Pantheon. 

^ See § 228, and cf. Avalon, TGL^ Ixviii. 
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time when the system was organized, the offerings were 
vegetarian, animal, and human, and the three forms were prac- 
tised until the British abolished human sacrifice.^ Vegetarian 
offerings are laid before the image, while animals — male goats 
and buffaloes — are usually sacrificed in the open air at a little 
distance from it,^ and there also human sacrifice was carried 
out. In the first half of the seventh century, during the reign 
of the emperor Harsha, the greatest of all Chinese pilgrims, 
Hiauen Tsang, was almost sacrificed to Durga.’'^ In the Mdlait- 
Mddkava^ the heroine Is seized by a priest of Chamund^, one 
of the many forms of the goddess, and carried to her temple to 
be sacrificed, but is rescued by the hero. 

There is, secondly, Chakra-pujd, i. e. circle-worship, which 
is the characteristic cult It is now called Vamachari, or Left- 
hand.® An equal number of men and women, who may belong 
to any caste or castes, and may be near relatives — husband, 
wife, mother, sister, brother^ — meet in secret, usually at night, 
and sit in a circle. The goddess may be represented by an 
image or a yantra, which is actually a drawing of the pudendum 
muHebre in the centre of a circle formed of nine pudenda. 
The liturgy of the cult consists in the repetition of mantras, 
the ritual in partaking of the five tattvas]* i. e. elements, viz. 
wine, meat, fish, parched grain, and sexual intercourse. 

The third form of the cult of the goddess is Sadhand^ 
i. e. Yoga practice meant to bring a man to perfection. 

The fourth form is sorcery, whether for white or black 
purposes. Detailed instruction is given in the Tantras. A 
scene in the Malatt-^Madhava^ takes us in the twilight ^to the 
burning-ground, fetid with the fumes of the funeral pyre, and 
shows us the hero, Madhava, his hair ceremonially braided, 
a sword in one hand and a piece of human flesh in the other. 

^ At both Vindhyachal and Kfiligbat the writer was toid by the priests 
that human sacrifice continued at these shrines until it was prohibited by 
the British. Cf. ERE, V ! . 8>o. 

^ The head is usually severed from the body by a sword or big knife. 

® Watters, I. 360. 

* Act. V. ® See § 317. ® Act. V. 
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He has come to invoke the disembodied spirits that haunt the 
spot, hoping to barter the human flesh for supernatural power 
to aid him in winning MalatL 

§ 235. It is evident on the surface that the major elements 
in the cult have arisen from gi'oss magic practice ; bui 
goddess is philosophically described as the energy and the 
manifestation of the supreme Brahman, and the books repre- 
sent the grossest elements of the chakra-puja as potent means 
for reaching release from transmigration. 

§ 236. So far as one can discern at present, the earliest 
worship of the goddess included animal, and probably human, 
sacrifice, and the ritual use of flesh and wine. Whether it was 
also stained by erotic practices we do not know. This early 
cult seems to have persisted unchanged in the temples in 
most parts of North India until the British put down human 
sacrifice. When the new Sakta teaching appeared about 
A.B. 600, the secret circle- worship was added to the old ritual, 
and also the personal yoga-practice for the awakening of 
KundalinL It is impossible to tell how widely circle-worship 
was practised at any particular time in the past, but clearly it 
had a great vogue for many centuries in Bengal, and it is by 
no means extinct to-day. Sakta yoga has been practised in 
all parts of the country down to our own times. 

§•237. Men and women of all castes, and outcastes as well, 
are welcome to become Saktas ; yet the faith does not interfere 
in the slightest with the social rules of caste. This freedom 
was natural in a cult which sprang from the lower orders. 
Then, when the cult became a regular Hindu sect, it would be 
retained as necessary in the fight with Buddhism and Jainism, 
and for the winning of the masses, since such a large proportion 
of the people of North India at that time must have been 
outside the castes. 

Like the other sects, the Saktas advised all those who 
wanted to make real progress in the faith to select a guru 
and undergo initiationr {dtkshd). 
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Ga Saura Literature. 

§ 238 The Saura sect was clearly numerous and powerful 
during the whole of this period. Numerous SiM-tempIes 
existed throughout the north/ and many kings were devotees 
of Surya.^ Of his worship in the south at this period there 
seems to be 00 evidence. His priests were called Magas. 
BhojakaSj.SakadvIpIya Brahmans; for the Magians were at 
an early date accepted as full Brahmans/ By far the most 
important Saura document belonging to this period is the 
Saura Sanihitd^ a work of the same nature as the Vaishnava 
Samhitas but devoted to the worship of Surya. The only 
known MS. is in Nepal, and unfortunately has not yet been 
examined in detail. It is dated A.D. 941, but doubtless the 
work itself is much earHer."^ Of considerable interest also is 
the Surya Sataka of Mayura, who seems to have been a rival 
of Bana at the court of Harsha in the first half of the seventh 
century. It is a Sanskrit poem of one hundred stanzas in 
Sragdhara metre and the Gaudi style, and is rather a literary 
than a religious work; but, composed by an accomplished 
poet at the most brilliant court of the time, it naturally 
exhibits clearly the current theology of the god. The ideas 
are only a little in advance of those that meet us in the earlier 
works/ Surya as the source of Release is the point on which 
most stress is laid. It is noteworthy that in the Bkaktdmara 
Stotra by the Jain poet, Manatuhga, who seems to have been 
a contemporary, praise is heaped upon Surya without stint/ 
The Samba P., a Saura document connected with Orissa which 
tells the story of Samba and the Magas/ probably belongs 
to this period; for it is mentioned by Alberuni in A.fi. 1030. 

^ Bhandarkar, VS. 1 54 ; Vincent Smith, EHL 345, 37^2^. 

2 See especially Chanda, lAR. 145, 161. 

® Chanda, lAR. i6i ; 224; Bhandarkar, VS. 154. The Kubjikd ^T., 
a very early work, expresses the fear that they will ifeceive such re- 
cognition : H. P. SastrT, I, Ixxx. 

^ H. P. Sastri, I. Ixxvi. See also no. 203 in Schradcris list, IPAS. ii. 

f Ouackenbos, SPJH* ® Ib. p. 266, 

" Bloch, ZDM G. Ixiv. 733 ; Vasu, Mayurabhunja^ iii. 
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Several chapters in the Ag'ni which is a Bhagavata docu- 
ment, and in the Ganida P,? which is Smarta, deal with the 
images and the worship of Surya. 

H* Ganapatya Literature. 

§ 339. The early development of the god Ganesa or Gana- 
pati is traced by Bhandarkar,® but our interest in him begins 
at the point when he became the god of a sect. That probably 
happened early in this period, but the date remains doubtful 
The worship of the god comes before us in the Ydjnavalkya 
SmritP in the opening lines of the Mdlatl-Madhava and in 
inscriptions of the eighth and ninth centuries, while the theology 
appears in the Upanishad called indifferently Varadatdpanlya 
or Ganapatiidpanlya^ which probably belongs to this period. 
Ganesa is proclaimed the eternal Brahman, and a royal mantra 
in his honour is given and explained in imitation of the 
Nrisimha-tdpanlya U? Another Upanishad belonging to 
the sect probably lies behind the Ganapati U. which forms 
a part of the Atkarvasiras of the Smartas, In the lists 
of Vaishnava Samhitas a Gai;^sa Smhhitd is mentioned, 
which probably belongs to the sect. The passages in the 
Agni^ and Garujda^ Puranas which give directions for his 
worship are to be regarded not as belonging to the Ganapatya 
sect but as rules for the cult of the god by Bhagavatas and 
Smartas in Panchayatana puja. 

There is thus the best of evidence tliat the five gods were 
widely worshipped during our period, while Brahma received 
but little attention. 

ii. Buddhism. 

^ 240. The ancient monastery of Nalanda in Bihar rose 
about the beginning of the period to the position of a uni- 
versity, and all the schools took part in the teaching, discus- 

^ Chaps. LI, LXXIli, XCIX. 

« Chaps. VII, XVI, XVII, XXXIX. « VS. 147. ** Ib. 148. 

® See ’§ 218. 

® Vans Kennedy, HM. 493. See § 207. ^ Schrader, -IP AS, 7. 

« Chaps. LXXI and CCCXIII. « Chap. XXIV. 
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sions, and writing that went on there. In China there was 
great translation activity throughout the period, and two of 
the most noteworthy of the Chinese pilgrims, Hiouen Tsang 
and I Tsingj visited India in the seventh century. Japan 
received Buddhism in A.D. 552, and it was introduced into 
Cambodia about the same time, and into Tibet about 
A.D. 640. 

A. The Htnaydna, 

§ 241. We do not hear of the production of fresh literature 
by the Indian Hinayana sects during this period, and in 
Ceylon no books of real religious interest seem to have been 
written. Yet it is clear that a number of the schools were 
stil! active. It is noteworthy that the whole Mulasarvastivadin 
Vinaya, and a number of the books of the Vinaya of other 
Hinayana schools,^ were translated into Chinese, while all the 
chief works of the Abhidharma of the SarvastivMins were 
reproduced in both Chinese and Tibetan.^ The Dharma- 
gupta Life of the Buddha, the Abhinishkraniana-sutra^ was 
translated into Chinese in A.D. 587, and into Tibetan at 
a later date.^ After I Tsing returned to China he spent 
twelve years in translating texts.^ Amongst these there is 
a solid block of thirteen works representing the Mula- 
Sarvastivadin Vinaya, but nearly all the other books of 
which he produced versions belong to the Mahayana school. 
Chinese Buddhism was essentially Mahayana, though it used 
the Hinayana Vinaya and Abhidharma freely, and the old 
sOtras to some extent. 

B. The Mahayana. 

§ 2^42, In the Mahayana literature of the period Sutras do not 
play a large part Two noteworthy books may be mentioned, 
the Rdshtrapdla'-pariprichchhd and the Mahdkarundpun^rtka. 
The former is poor in language and style. It discusses the 

^ Nanjio, 1107, 1127, 1128, 11^9, 1142. 

^ Ib. 1263, 1265, 1275, 1277, 1281, 1282, 1296, 1317. 

» Ib. 680. < ib. Col. 441 - 
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qualities of the Bodhisattvas, and prophesies the coming fall 
of Buddhism- The first chapter of the latter work is a dis- 
cussion between Buddha and the creator Brahma, in which the 
former reasons from Buddhist premises to the conclusion that 
there can be no creator. 

§ S43. The ancient monastery of Nalanda in Behar gradually 
developed, probably in the sixth century, into a great Buddhist 
university, where thousands of students and numerous teachers 
of all the schools, both of the Hmayana and the Mahay ana, 
taught and disputed and wrote. A picture of the buildings, 
manner of study, teaching, disputation, and worship, may be 
gathered from the memoirs of Hiouen Tsang and I Tsing. 
From about A.D. 600 to 850 it is possible to trace the succes- 
sion of scholars, especially in the Madhyamaka and Vijnana- 
vadin schools. A continuous series of manuals on each of 
these philosophies was produced there, and many were trans- 
lated into Chinese and Tibetan. Here we can notice only the 
more noteworthy books. 

SL The Madhyamakas. 

§ S144, The greatest names of the Madhyamaka school were 
Chandrakirti and Santideva. Chandrakirti, who lived in the 
first half of the seventh century, is famous for his Prasannapada^ 
an excellent commentary on Nagarjuna’s Kdrikd, and for his 
Mddhyamakdvatdra^ which deals with the whole doctrine of 
the Mahayana as well as the Madhyamaka system. Santideva, 
who lived about the middle of the seventh century, wrote 
three^ works, Sikshdsamuchchhaya^ Sut^asamuchchhaya^ and 
Bodhicharyavatdra^ the first and the last of the three being 
famous. *tThe Sikshdsamtichchhaya is a summary of Mahayana 
teaching according to the Madhyamaka school in twenty-seven 
verses, karikas, accompanied by a bulky prose commentary 
which consists largely of extracts from the literature. The 
double work forms an excellent manual of the teaching. 
The Bodhicharydvatara^ u e. " Entrance on the Wisdom-life \ 
is a noble poem in praise of the ideal of the Mahayana, the 
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life of the Bodhisattva. It is so filled with living devotion, 
tenderness and passion that M. Barth compares it to the 
Imitation, The root idea is that only oy self-sacrifice can 
the Bodhisattva help to win the world to wisdom and reach 
enlightenment himself. ^Therefore must the novice practise 
charity and compassionate feeling, worship the Buddhas and 
celestial Bodhisattvas with all the rich accompaniments of the 
Mahayana cult, and prepare himself by careful thought and 
steady discipline to "meet all the difficulties of the long 
journey and to suffer martyrdom for the sake of others. In 
both these works Santideva seems to go farther than other 
teachers in this regard. He says the Bodhisattva must not 
shrink from taking upon himself all the sins and tortures of 
the damned. The doctrine of vacuity must also be plumbed. 

b. Tke Vijhdnavadins , . 

§ 245. Chandragomin was the chief scholar of the Vijhana- 
vadin school. He lived early in the seventh century, and was 
thus the contemporary and opponent of Chandrakirti. He 
is famous as a poet, a learned writer, a logician, and a gi*am- 
marian. Two of his works have been preserved in Sanskrit, 
the Sishymkkhadharma-kdvya^ a romantic poem of the f^ned 
classical style, and his grammar,^ and one, his logic, survives 
in Tibetan.’ 

C. The Sdkia Movement, 

§ 246, A new movement, which really amounted to a 
disastrous revolution, arose in Buddhism during this period, 
the Tantrik movement. It is in all things parallel with the 
Tantrik movement in Hinduism ; and, like it, it was repudiated 
by the best schools of the parent faith. How was such a 
thing possible in Buddhism ? — Because the main conceptions 
of" polytheistic paganism had never been repudiated and 
condemned.**^ All Buddhists believed in the Hindu gods and 

^ Vidyabhfishana,/ 4 *V 7 :?» 1907, no. 2. 
l^oussin, Opinions^ 543 ff. 

P 
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demons, the need of honouring them, the supernatural power 
of sainthood, the occult potency of yoga-practiccs, both 
physical and mental, and the power of magic spells. Although 
these things were kept in the background in carl}^ Buddhism, 
they were not killed, and in the Mahayana they got the 
opportunity to grow and spread. The numerous Buddhas 
and celestial Bodiiisattvas of the Mahilyana — above aii Avalo- 
kitesvara — conceived like Hindu divinities in heavens of glory 
and pleasure, and worshipped in like manner, opened the door 
wide to Hindu superstition. 

§ 247. The full system appears in the Tantras. Every 
Buddha and every Bodhisattva has here a wife, his sakti ; a 
new esoteric cult — in all points the same as the Hindu chakra- 
puja— has been formed, in which wine, women, flesh, magic 
syllables, spells, postures, and diagrams are the most prominent 
features; eroticism rises in the literature, justified by Gautama's 
life in the harem before he became an ascetic ; hypnotic yoga- 
practice, with all the Hindu theories of occult centres of power 
in the body and in the letters of the alphabet, is recommended ; 
the guru, who is identical with Buddha, must be obeyed with- 
out question ; and a quasi -pantheistic philosophy, based on 
the Madhyamaka system of vacuity but closely related to 
Vedantism, declares that all men are Buddhas. 

Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, says that Buddhist Tantras 
were first written in the sixth century, and he may well be 
right. We can trace these books in the first half of the 
seventh century, but no evidence is yet available to carry them 
farther back The Tathagata Gtihyaka, a perfect specimen 
of the class, must belong to the first half of the seventh 
century ; for it is already quoted by Santideva in the middle 
of that century^; and the Tantras which Subhakrishna, 
Vajrabodhi, and his pupil Amoghavajra translated into 
Chinese in the second decade of the eighth century,^ must 
belong to the latter half of the seventh at latest, for Vajra- 
bodhi died in his seventy-first year in 772, and his name and 

^ Tv'intemiCz, II. i. 262. * Nanjio, cols. 443~t>. 
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the name of his pupii contain the wr>rd vajra^ which was 
a distinctive epithet of the new system. This word, which 
originally meant thunderbolt and diamond, and which had 
been commonly used hi the Ivlahayana in these senses, is used 
in Tantrism as an esoteric word for penis^ the ideas of power 
and preeioiisncss connected with thunderbolt and diamond 
being carried over with it. 

The new system took >shapc within the Mahfiyana, and was 
probably for some considerable time scarcely distinguished 
from it. Even when its nature had become quite clear, and 
the system as such was frankly repudiated, a good deal of its 
poison remained in the Mahfiyana. 

The aim of the movement is clearly the acquisition of 
power. Erotic, gruesome, and magic rites are used, in order 
to secure the help of the most mighty supernatural beings 
known to the devotee, and hypnotic practice 5 ? and mighty 
spells, which are believed to be potent in a thousand, ways 
by themselves, are regularly employed. 

§ 24B. From the immense mass of Buddhist Tantrik works 
the Chinese canon ^ enables us to sever a large number 
belonging to this period, but most of them are but names 
to LIS. Yet a few of the early Tantras are known. The 
Tathagata Guhyaka^\^)x\c\i must date from about A.D. 600/-^ 
is evidence that the system had been already formed in all its 
main features by that time. It contains instructions for 
esoteric worship, meditation, and yoga-practice, has much 
to say about magic spells, diagrams, and postures, and in 
obscenity and superstition it is not exceeded by anything 
later. It may be compared with the Hindu Kuhjikainatnh l\p 
which probably belongs to the same century. In some points 
the Tathagata Gtdiyaka is an extreme work ; for it recom- 
mends the use of ordure in worship and in food, a feature 
which comes from tlie Kripfilikas. 1 ’hc MahavainKhaita- 
abhisainbodhi, translated into Chinese in A. D. 724, and pre- 
served :ilso in tlic Tibetan canon/is one ol the most iniportant 

^ Nanjio, cois. 444 -S. ‘ See 247. ' rac v' 2.^1. 
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Tantras. The Buddha is here the whole uriiverse. Vajrabodhi 
and his disciple Amoghavajra, who introduced Tantrism into 
China, seem to have given the chief Tantras of their school 
the epithet Vajrasekharad These also would afford clear 
evidence of the character of sevenlh-ccntury Tantrism in 
India. I Tsing, the Chinese pilgrim, between 700 and 712, 
translated the Suvarnaprahhasotiamaraja, a Vijhanavadio 
work, essentially a fuller and later form of the Snvarna- 
prabhasa^ but showing many lantrik ^features. The Pancha- 
kravia, which probably comes from the ninth century, is an 
elaborate treatise on Tantrik Yoga, while the Mahdmegha- 
sutral^ which belongs to the sixth century, is a manual of 
magic. 

The Sragdharct-stotra, an artistic poem in the kavya style 
in honour of the Buddhist goddess Tara, by Sarvajha-mitra 
of the ninth century, may serve as an example of the best 
Tantrik odes. 

§ 249. Dharanis, i.e. magic spells, form a part of the 
Mahayana system, but they found a still wider field in 
Tantrism, The power of a dharani may be obtained by 
pronouncing it once or many times, by writing it over and 
over again, or by agitating mechanically the paper on which 
it is written. In Tibet they are twirled in prayer* wheels, or 
fastened to trees and poles and fluttered by the wind. They 
are used in worship, in meditation, in hypnotic practice, and 
in magic. A few of the more potent v/em incised in stonp 
and set in temple or monastery. Syllabic spells such as 
knm^ krwi, phat are so much more powerful because they 
are meaningless. The famous mantra of Avalokitesvara, 
Ovi mani padme hum, ‘ Om, the jewel in the lotus is the 
best example of a phrase spell. There are also numerous 
spells in the form of short dr long sutras. Perhaps the most 
famous of all is the Pratyahgird Dhdram^ which is of very 

^ Nanjio, cols. 444^ 8, 

- Nanjio, 186, 187, 188, 244, 970; Wintemitz, 11. i. 

^ Some scholars believe that Manipopm^ is a proper name in the 
vocative; see Thomas,//?^ 6'. 1906,464'; Francke,yA’.^45. 1915, 397. 
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early origin. It is found in all the canons and was incised 
in stone in many places. The Mahaindyurl is a collection of 
spells against snake-bite dating from the seventh century at 
latest. Such collections were common. 

§ 5^50. Buddhism was introduced into Tibet in 747 by 
Padmasambhava, and the monastic order was established 
two years later. The founder was a Tantrik scholar, but the 
Buddhism of Tibet may be most fairly described as the Maha- 
yaiia with Tantrism included. The translation of Buddhist 
books into Tibetan was begun soon after the introduction of 
the religion. In the middle of the ninth century the king, 
Ral-pa-Chan, employed a large number of Indian and Tibetan 
scholars in the work of translation, and the bulk of the 
existing canon thus came into existence. 

iii. Jainism. 

§ 251. One of the most noteworthy features of Jainism at 
this time is its almost complete immunity from the poison of 
Saktism ; and this healthy freedom is still characteristic of the 
religion. Goddesses are praised in hymns and represented in 
temples, but do not receive worship, and there is no foul 
ritual. The Sakta Yoga,^ with its nddls and chakras in tho 
human frame, is accepted, but it is not very prominent. 

A. Svetdmbara Literature. 

§ 252. Gujarat, and especially Valabhi, remained the chief 
centre of Svetambara activity throughout this period. The 
sect was now in possession of a formed canon of sacred books. 
It had been written and published, and co^>ies had bq^n placed 
in all the chief monasteries. The best Svetambara scholars 
thus naturally set to work to make these precious documents 
intelligible to all who cared to read them^ The sect also took 
a very worthy place in the production of popular literature in 
Prakrit. A few scholars distinguished themselves in logic. 

^ For some account of Jain Yoga, see Bhandarkar, R. 1SB3-4, no; 
Garbe, SY. 39 ; Gu^rinot, 469. 
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AmongHl the numerous liieniry men vAio were attracted to 
the court of the Emperor Harsha at Kanouj in the first half 
of the seventh century* we find Manatiuiga^ a Svetarnbara 
poctj who Is remembered on account of his sioirasj the 
Bhaktdvmrastotra and tlie Bhayaharasiotra. lliese stotras 
arc rather sacred odes to be recited by an individual than 
hymns for congregational singing. Bappabhatti, who lived 
in the latter half of the efglith century and won for jainism 
King Ama of Kanouj, the son and successor of Yasovarmaa, 
is the author of another farcioas ode, the Sarasvatfsioira. 
Mallavadiu (early ninth ccntiir)''! wrote on logic. 

Haribhadra, one of the very greatest of all Jain authors, 
lived in the latter half of the ninth centiay. He was born 
and brought up a Bifihmam and when he became a Jain was 
able to use his Brfihman culture to help the religion he !uid 
chosen. He is famous as a writer on Jain doctrine and 
conduct, as one of the most brilliant of commentators, and 
as a competent writer on logied He also did something for 
popular Prakrit literature. Yet lie Is best known to«day for 
his SJmfdarsanasmmichckhaya^ a treatise dealing with six 
philosophical systems, the Buddhist, Nyaya, Saiikhya, Jain, 
Vaiseshika, and Karma WiimarnsfL iVi case some reader 
should remark that Uie Nyaya and die Vaiseshika are practi- 
cally one, he ados a brief account of the atheistic and 
materialistic Lokayata to make the number up to six. 
Amongst other works he composed several manuals of Jain 
teaching.^ 

ALnqther famous Svetarnbara scholar named Silanka was 
a contemporary of Haribhadra. These two, wishing to bring 
the study of the Jain sacred texts into the open scholarly life 
of India, wrote fresh commentaries on them in Sanskrit, and 
also translated large parts, of the old expository literature into 
Sanskrit* " Haribhadra was. a' little more conservative than 


:mahK;i; for here 2n:I tnere 


lr:''j‘dath;g he left stories and 


other well-lcrunMi ^cctlorui 


Of Sllanka's 


^ Vidy.ibhushsuja, .' 7 ' , ; Felersoii, III. 34-*-5, 
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great body of work a good deal has been lost, but his com- 
mentaries on the Acharahga and Sutrakritanga sutras, and 
a portion of his work on the Avaiyaka survive. The com- 
mentary on the Acharahga was finished in A. D. 863. Of 
Haribhadra's work there remain expositions of the Prajfia- 
pa7idy Jambudvtpaprajhapti, Dasavaikdlikay and Avasyaka- It 
is noticeable that these brilliant commentators lived just a 
little later than Sankara and Vachaspatimisra. 

§ 253, As we have already seen, the Jains took a worthy 
part in the production of popular literature in Prakrit. Most 
of it is lost beyond recall, but a few masterpieces belonging 
to this period survive and enable us to form some idea of its 
range and its value. A Jain anthology, consisting of 704 epi- 
grammatic statizas, well worthy to stand beside Hala's famous 
Sat^asal, has been preserved. It is named the Vajjdlaggd^ 
and it was arranged by Jayavallabha. Its date is probably 
the ciglith or ninth century, Haribhadra also wrote a book 
in Prakrit, the Samaraichchhakahd^ which consists of nine 
romances. As he says himself in the introduction, he wrote 
the book for the purpose of giving instruction in Jainism, and 
chose the romantic method in order to attract readers. The 
book proved very popular, and was later put into Sanskrit. 
A pupil of Haribhadra’s, Siddharshi by name, is the author 
of an allegorical work in Prakrit, written In A.D, 906, the 
UpamiiibJmvapiafahchdkaihd. It is a view of human life 
in which the virtues and the vices figure as persons. Jacobi 
speaks of it as ^ a work of rare originality * and says it is 
worthy of comparison with the Pilgrim's Progress. The work 
was later abbreviated by two Jain authors/ 

]?. Digambura Literatnrc. 

§ -2^.1. The chief centre of Digambara acUvity throughout 
this period was a section of South India, corresponding to the 
Myson- and the soulhcvn part of the Maraidia country. The 
sect enjoyed the favour of the •Chalukya kings, who ruled at 


’ Guerinn:, t)!i, 79, 143, jjy 
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jBgdajtti (VatapI) from the middle of the sixth to the middle 
d^^the eighth century, and received much support and recogni- 
ticm, fram their successors, the Rashtrakiitas, whose capital at 
Nasik but afterwards Manyakheta farther south.^ 
They had also considerable influence *10 the Tamil country. 
The literature of the period is extremely rich and varied. 
Perhaps its most strikingly notable aspects are Jain dogmatics 
and ethics, legendary literature in the form of Puranas, and 
logic It is to, the Digambara Jains that wc owe the rise and 
early growth of Kanarese literature : they used it for popular 
literature. 

§ 255, Samantabhadra, who came between Uinasvati and 
Kumarila, and thus probably flourished about A. D. 6co, wrote 
the Gandhahastimahdbhdshya, the chief Digambara com- 
mentary on Umasvati^s Tattvdrthddhigania-sutra, The intro- 
duction, called Devdgmnastoira or AptamJnidihsd^ a Sanskrit 
poem of 115 stanzas, is regarded as the best exposition of the 
Jain method of dialectic, known as Syadvada, i. e. the ‘ may-be ’ 
doetrme, and of the Jain conception of a Tirthakara as an 
omniscient being. Its influence on Jain logic was very great. 
It contains a review of contemporary schools of philosophy, 
including the advaita Vedanta, He is also the author of two 
famous hymns of praise, and of two books on Jain conduct, 
one of which, the Ratnakaranda-Srdvakdchdra^ is much used.^ 
Akalahka, a junior contemporary of Kumarila and a senior 
contemporary of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna I, probably 
lived about A.D. 770. His most famous works were a sacred 
ode,, the Akalanka-stotray and a commentary on the Aptaml^ 

. mdmsd named Ashtasail, 

In addition to Samantabhadra's famous work, five com- 
mentaries on Umasvati ought to be mentioned, the first called 
Sarvarihasiddhi by Pujyapada, c, A.D. 700, the second, 
Tattvdrtkai^kdvydkhydlamkdray which is believed to be h} 
Akalanka, the third an anonymous work named Rdjavdrtikc 
also written in the eighth century, the fourth ^lokavdrtika by 

^ Smith,’ EH I* 427 ff. ® The other is Yuktdnuiamna, 
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Vidyananda c. Boo, and the fifth a Kanarese work, which 
seems to have perished, the Chuddinixni by Srivarddhadeva, 
whose date is unknown. 

To the ninth century belongs an anonymous work on Jain 
philosophy called Jayadhavald^ which finds a place in the 
Digambara Secondary Canon.^ A brief catechism in Sanskrit, 
Prahiottaramdld^ dealing with Jain topics, is said to have 
been written by Amoghavarsha I, the Rashri'S-kuta king who 
reigned from A.D. 815 to 877 and was a munificent patron 
of the Digambara Jains. 

Three famous logicians, Vidyananda, Manikyanandin, and 
Prabhachand)"a, were contemporaries, and may be dated about 
A. D. 800. 

§ 256. We now turn to popular poetry, Ravikirti, who 
lived in the first half of the seventh century and wrote 
in Kanarese, is the author of the Jinakathc, He built a 
temple and inscribed on it a eulogy of Pulikesin II, which is 
our chief source of information about him. He was followed 
by a number of poets who produced Digambara Jain Puranas 
in Sanskrit The earliest of these was Ravishena, who is the 
author of the PadMU Puranct and probably lived in the 
second half of the seventh century. The Harivamsa P. was 
written by Jinasena in A.D. 783. During the reign of Amo- 
ghavarsha I (A.D. 8 i 5 "" 77 )> who has been already mentioned, 
there lived Jinasena,^ pupil of Virasena, and his disciple 
Gunabhadm, the chief authors of the Digambara Puranas. 
Jinasena wrote the first forty- three chapters of the Adi P. or 
Trishashtilakshana^nahdpurdndsahgraha^ and is also the author 
of the Pdrsvdbhyudaya^ an imitation of Kalidasa’s Meghadfita. 

^ The current identification of the authors of the Harivamsa A and the 
Adi P. rests on the similarity of name only, and is clearly untenable. Wot 
only is there no mention of the Harivamsa in the Prasasti of the Uttara 
where it could not have been passed over, if it bad been Jinasena s work, 
but the ascription of both works to the same author is chronologically almost 
impossible: the Harivamsa was composed in 783; J 
Virasena, was alive in 837, the date of JayadhavalaUka ^ 

1894, 226), and his pupil Gunabhadra completed the Uttara P, not long 
before 898. I owe this note to Prof. Keith. 
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Gunabhadra completed the Parana left unfinished by his 
master, and wrote the Utiara P. He is also the author of 
the Aunantmxsana. 

A detailed analysis of the Harivamka P, by R. L. Mitra 
gives a very clear idea of the contents of Jain Puranas. It is 
an imitation of the Hindu Harivamsa. It contains numerous 
legends of the Jain Tirthakaras, inythical histories of the 
ancient dynasties which we meet In the Mahabharata and 
Piiriinas, and amongst them the whole story of Rrishna ; but 
the heroe.s arc represented as Jains and every event speaks 
in favour of jainism. Laws of conduct, religious rites, and 
other ceremonies also bulk large. 

The chief monument of Jain literary activity during this 
period in Tamil is the Ndladiyar, an anthology of four 
hundred quatrains on moral and religious subjects, compiled 
probably in the eighth century. 

§ S57. The Digambaras, as we have seen, acknowledge 
that they once possessed a Canon, which has been long lost. 
In place of it they now recognize a sort of Secondary Canon. 
It might probably be better described as the framework of 
a Canon ; for, while there are four classes of works recognized, 
there seems to be no fixed list of books for each, although 
there arc a few works which always find a place in the frame- 
work It seems probable that this Secondary Canon dates 
from ihe end of this period, for it bears the mark of the time, 
as will be readily recognized. We fit into the framework the 
books whicli were already in existence before the end of the 
period. All these are now recognized as belonging to the 
Canon. 
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DIGAMBARA SECONDARY CANON. 

u.'Fratliamtouyoga (legend and history) : Padma, Hari- 
v*amsa, Trishas hiilakshanamahd and Uitara Puranas, 

2. Karananujoga (the universe): Snryaprajnapii, Chan- 
draprajhapti^ and Jayadhavald. 

3. Ihravyannyoga (philosophy) : Pravachanasdra, Santa- 

yasdra, Niyamasdra, Pahchatthiyasamgahastitia^^ by Kunda- 
kundacharya ; Umasvati’s Tativdrthddhigama-sutra with the 
following commentaries, a, Samantabhadra, Gmidhahasiinia- 
hdbhds/iya\ b. Pujyapada, Sarvdrthasiddhi\ c. Akalahka, 
Tattvdrthapkdvydkhydlamkdra ; d. Rdjavdrtika ; e. VIdya- 
nanda, Slokavdrtika \ f. Srivarddhadcva, and the 

Aptaimmdihsd of Samantabhadra, with the ivorks on dialectic 
and logic dependent thereon, a, Akaiahka's Ashtamil\ b. 
Vidyananda’s Ashtasdkasri, and c» Aptaparlkshd ; d. Mani- 
kyanandin's Parikshmmtkha^ and e, Prabhachandra's P^rameya- 
kamala-mdrianda. 

4. Charananuyoga (practice) : Vatukcra’s Mfdachdra 
and Trivarndchdra and Samantabhadra's RiUnakaranda- 
srdvakdchdra. 
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BHAKTI 

A. D. 900 TO 1350. 

§ 358. The' sects which ruled the de\rek)pment of Hinduism 
during these centuries received their inspiration in large 
measure from the enthusiastic bhakti of the wandering singers 
of the Tamil country described in our previous chapter. 
Much of the peculiar fervour and attractive power of the 
Bkdgavata Purdna comes from the devotion of the Alvars, 
and the introduction of their lyrics into the Sri~Vaishnava 
temples produced great changes and prepared the way for 
Ramanuja. So the hymns of the Saiva singers inspired 
Manikka Vackakar, while their introduction into the temples 
gave the community a splendid uplift and made possible the 
creation of the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta, Ramanuja’s influence, 
in turn, told powerfully on all the sects. The two greatest 
books of the pe iod are his Srt-bhashya and the Bkdgavata P. 
From them^ come two streams of bhakti characteristic of the 
period, the one quiet and meditative, the other explosive and 
emotional. The latter type of devotion can be felt in the 
atmosphere everywhere from the thirteenth century onward. 

The Muhammadan conquest of North India (1193- 1203) 
was an immeasurable disaster to Hinduism as well as to the 

Hindu people, and it gave Buddhism its death-wound. 

* 

i, Hinduism. 

A. The Philosophies. 
a. The Karma Mimainsa. 

§ 359. The history of the Mlmariisa school during these 
"centuries seeins to be a blank until quite the end of the period. 
Then, probably about A. D. 1300, flourished Parthasarathi 
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Misra,^ who wrote, among a number of other works on the 
Karma Mlmatiisa, the ^a^tra-dipika^ which, on account of 
its popular modern style, soon found readers, and has, since 
then, been more studied than the ancient manuals. He faith- 
fully follows Kuiiiarila. 

But, if we know little about the school itself during the 
period, we hear a good deal about the system outside. It 
is very prominent in the Prabodkachandrodaya'p a drama 
which was produced about A. D. 1065 and is described below.® 
In the case of most of the theistic sects which rose to the 
dignity of a presentation of the Vedanta in accord with their 
own convictions, we find that they held the Karina Mlmamsa 
as well as the Vedanta, and taught that karma, action, as 
well as jndna, knowledge, was necessary for the winning of 
release.** This is true of the Bhagavatas, Sri-Vaishnavas, 
Madhvas, and Vishi;iusvamls. and possibly of others. 

b. The Vedanta. 

' § 260. Quite at the beginning of our period there appears 
a noteworthy bhashya on the Veddnta^sutras by a scholar 
named BhSskaracharya, and therefore often called the Bhds- 
kara-bhdshya:* Its interest lies in this that its standpoint is, 
not advaita, but bhedabheda ; yet it is not one of the modern 
sectarian commentaries but definitely of the same type as the 
lost Vedanta work of A^marathya mentioned in the Sfiiras.^ 
Bhaskara does not name Sankara, yet he attacks him all 
through the commentary, and Bhaskara, in turn, is assailed by 
Udayaiia in the Kusumdhjali. As Udayana^s date is about 
A.D. 980, Bhaskara must have written between 8.^50 a-nd 980, and 

* His date is unknown, but as the earliest known reference to the work 
is in. MMhava’s Ny&ymnal&visiara (§ 338), the above conjecture is not 
likely to be far from the truth. See R^iami^ra Sastrl, Mtm(ifhsa-sti>ka'' 
varttka, Intro,, Benares,.! 898, 

Taylor’s pp. 13, 14, 15, 49, 61, 78 f. 

s I 270. * See § 285. 

^ Thus Thibaut is mistaken in thinking that Ramanuja’s SrtMashya fe 
the earliest surviving bhashya after ^lankara. 

e See SBE. XXXIV. xix. 
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thus probably at some point near the beginning of the period. 
He attacks the Pancharatra Vaishnavas also. Yadava Praka& 
of Conjeeveram wrote a fresh advaita bhasliya about A,D. 1050, 
but, at a later date, was won over to Vaishnavism by his own 
pupil Ramanuja. It is not known whether the Yadava- 
bhashya survives or not. But the main history of the school 
of the Vedanta during these centuries seems to consist in the 
continuous study of Sankara’s Bhashya with the help of 
Vachaspati^s Bhamait, This belief is confirmed by the most 
outstanding advaita work of the period, the Vedanta-kalpaiarn, 
which was written by Amalananda just before A. T>. 12601 
it is an ample exposition of the Bhamait. 

Two popular advaita works might quite naturally find 
mention here, the Prabodhachandrodaya and the Yoga- 
Vasishtha-Rdmayana ; yet as their connexions are more with 
householders than sannyasis, they are dealt with elsewhere.^ 

§ 261. But the most startling feature of the progress of the 
Vedanta during the period is the rise of the sectarian bhashyas. 
The movement seems to have been created by a single man, 
Ramanuja ; for the great success of his ^rl-bhdshya stirred so 
much emulation that every sect was impelled to endeavour to 
produce a bhasliya that would justify its theology. As each 
of these theistic bhashyas will be discussed in connexion with 
the sect which created it, there is no need to deal with them at 
length here. The dates of a few of them are still uncertain, 
yet we may with safety conclude that the following appeared 
during fhe period: Ramanujas ^rl-bhdshya^ Madhva’s Suira- 
bhashya^ Vishnusvaml’s Brahma-sutra-bhdshya^ and Srinivasa’s 
Vcddnta-Katistiibha? 

The Kusumdhjali of Udayana, which is discussed under the 
Nyaya philosophy,^ may be mentioned here as further evidence 
of the .great vogue of theism at this stage of Hindu history. 
Here also we may mention an extraordinary work, which, 

• ^ See the Bhumika to Vindhyesvari Prasad’s edition of the BhCishytu 

® See I 270. ^ See the table below, § 340, 

^ See § 265, 
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though it shows a sceptical and destructive spirit, yet maintains 
the chief positions of the advaita Vedanta, the Khandana- 
khandahhddya^ i. e. The Sweets of Refutation} by Snharsha, 
the date of which is the latter half of tlie twelfth century. 

The chief Upanisbad commentator during the period was 
Sahkarananda, the guru of Madhava, the advaita Vedantist. 
He must have flourished in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. Madhva, the founder of the Madhva sect, left dvaita 
commentaries on ten of the chief Upanishads. 

c. The ^dhkhya. 

§ During these centuries no noticeable manual of the 
Sankhya philosophy appeared, and the system seems to have 
undeigone very little modification. It is described by Alberuni, 
the Muhammadan scholar, in his work on India dating ftom 
A.D. 1030. 

d. The Yoga, 

§ 263. The Yoga system remained almost stationary also. 
The only outstanding work belonging to the period is the 
Rdjaindrtanda, a commentary on the Yoga-sutra, ascribed to 
Bhoja» King of Dhara (1018-60). It is clear and easy but of 
no great value. Alberuni deals with the Yoga as well as the 
Sankhya, and Garbe is inclined to believe that he used the 
Rdjamdrianda, If that be so, it must have been written during 
the earliest years of the king's reign. 

The new Yoga of Gorakshanatha, which is described below, ^ 
found no entrance into the school of Patanjali. 

e. The Vaiseshika^ 

§ 264. In the tenth century two very noteworthy thinkers 
wrote on the Vaiseshika system. Udayana, a writer of great 
clearness and force, left two works on the system. The first 
is the Kirandvali, or ‘ Necklace of Rays', which is a com- 
mentary on Prasastapada's Bhdshya. The other work, written 

§ 302. 


^ See also § 265. 
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in A. D. 984, is called the Laks/ianavali, or ‘ Necklace of Defini- 
tions ' of Vaiseshika terms. Siidhara, the second writer, who 
belonged to the south-west of Bengal, is the author of a com- 
mentary on Prasastapada called the Nydya'-Kandali^ which 
has been used as an authoritative manual ever since it was 
written in a.d. 991. 


f. The Nydya. 

§5^65. Udayana wrote also , on the Nyaya system. His 
work, which is an exposition of Vachaspati's Tzid, is called 
the Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-parisuddhi. But Udayana is most 
famous for his Kusunidhjali^ i. e. ‘Handfuls of Flowers', a 
metrical treatise in seventy-two memorial coupleis with a para- 
phrase in prose, the purpose of which is to prove the existence 
of God. The fact that the work is frequently called the Nyaya 
Ktzsumdnjali^ coupled with the settled theistic teaching of the 
school, makes it natural we should refer to it here. Cowell, in 
his text and translation,^ bespeaks a hearing for the work 
because, 

though obscure and technical, it professes to grapple, from a Hindu 
standing-point, with the world-old problem, how the existence of the 
Supreme Being is to be proved ; and perhaps those who are interested 
in the history of philosophy may turn over some of the pages with 
curiosity, especially when they occasionally recognize old familiar 
arguments and objections in their quaint Oriental disguise. 

From the eleventh century onwards the Nyaya and Vaise- 
shika form practically one combined school. The syncretism 
commences with Sivaditya's Sapta-paddrika-nirfipana^ which 
probably belongs to the eleventh century. It is continued in 
a twelfth-century work which has been widely used, the 
Chmidmani of Gahgesa, in the Tarka-bhdshd of Kesava of the 
thirteenth century, and in Sankara Misra’s Vaiseshika- Sutro- 
paskdra^ written in the fifteenth century. This syncretistic 
school has been ably described by Suali.^ 

^ P. V. ^ bee Keith on Suali,/AMA‘. 1914, 1089. 

® Inirodudom alio Studio della Filoso/ta Indiana^ 
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Froffi the point of view of logic and dialectic, great interest 
attaches to that section of the Khandanahhandakhadya ^ whicl 
criticises logic ; 

The object of Haraha m to prove that the logicians with their as- 
sumption of the reality of eKistence were guilty of a complete blunder, 
and his mode doing so is the simple one of taking each of the defini- 
tions set up by the Nyaya school and proving it to be untenable.® 

§ a66o During the tenth and eleventh centuries logic was 
cultivated by Buddhists at Vikrama^lla, but the last name 
rnentioned by Vidyabhushana is Sahkarananda,® whose date is 
about A.D. 1050, Among the Jains logic was continuously 
studied, and logical works were produced throughout the 
period. Devasuri ^ of the twelfth century was the greatest of 
their writers on logic, but there were many others. 

§ 26^, Madhava's Sarvadarsaiiasangraha may be recom- 
mended to the student as a most helpful outline of the chief 
systems current in India towards the end of the® period, though 
its date falls within the limit of the next period,^ 

B. The Ptirdnas, 

§ The emergence of the Bhdgavata P, is a fact of 
signal importance, but it is discussed at another point.® If 
there was already a Canon of eighteen Puranas in the ninth 
century, the rise of the Bhdgavata to a position of such 
authority as to require recognition in the Canon would create 
a difficulty. The confusion which the lists show to-day may 
be the direct result of that circumstanced 

In the present state of Puranic study, it is very hard to date 
individual documents occurring in Puranas, but the evidence 

^ See § 261. ® Keith,/y?Aif6’. 1916; 377. 

® MSIL. 142. ^ lb, 38. ® See § 34I. • See § 272, 

^ If the old Canon stood as follows 5— Brahma, Fadma, Vishnu, Vayu, 
6 iva, Narada, MSxkandeya, Agnb Bhayishya, ’BrahmavaiVarta, Ljibga, 
Varaha, Skanda, VSssIama, Ktona, .Matsya, Garuda, Brahmandal the 
substitution d the BMgmmta for the Siva^ followed by various attem|^ 
to find a place for tn® aspelled Pui^na, would account for all uic 
phenomena* 
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available suggests that the following may belong to the 
period : 

Vaishnava: Narasimha Upaptirdna\ part of the Patala 
Khanda of the Padma P., which praises the Bhdgavaia ; 
the Uttara Khanda, which is Sri-Vaishnava. 

^aiva: Vayavlya S. of the Swa P. 
l§&kta : Devi Bhdgavaia Upapttrdna. 

Saura : Brahma P. xxi-xxviii. 

Ganapatya: Ganesa Upapurdna. 

C. Smdria Literature. 

§ 269. The most noticeable piece of Vedic literature pro- 
duced during this period is Bhatta Bhaskara Misra’s^ com- 
mentaries on the Taiitirlya Samhitdj Aranyaka, and Upanishad 
of the Black Yajus. He lived in the Telugu country, belonged 
to the Atreya l^akha of the Taittiriya school, and wrote his 
commentary on the Sarhhita in A.D, 1188.^ 

Hemadri, a learned Brahman, held the office of chief minister 
at the Yadava court in the Maratha country under two kings 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, and was clearly 
a man of much influence. He wrote an encyclopaedia of 
orthodox Hindu observances, the Chaturvargachintdmani^ a 
work of large importance to Smartas, 

§ 370, Several pieces of popular literature written from the 
standpoint of the advaita Vedanta during the period were 
probably meant for Smarta householders rather than for 
sannyasis, and ought therefore to be mentioned here. 

At the court of Kirtivarman, the Chandel king of Jejaka- 
bhukti, about the year 1065 and possibly in the city of 

^ To be carefully distinguished from Bhaskaracharya who wrote the 
Bhaskara ^Bhdshy a, above, § 260. 

* The Sloka in the Bhdshya on the SamhUcL in the Mysore Text reads 
Nishpavdke sake, 1410 in the Saka era, i.e. 1488-9. But the commentary 
is unquestionably earlier than Sayana. We must therefore suppose that 
the sloka ought to be read nishp&pike sake, ilio Saka, Le. A. D. 1188-9. 
The confusion of p and v in a, South Indian MS. is a very likely error. 
I owe this note to Prof. Keith. Cf. also ^ eshagiri Rao, SS TM, 1893-4, p. 3. 
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Khajuraho, there was produced a Sanskrit drama called Pra- 
bodhachandvQdaya^ i.e. The Moonrise of Wisdom. The author 
was a sannyasi named Krishnamij^ra. The play is an allegory 
of the deliverance of the human spirit from the temptations 
and delusions of the world. Vishnu-bhakti stirs up Discrimina- 
tion, and, using the Upanishads, Faith, Good Sense, and their 
numerous allies, inflicts a signal defeat on Delusion, Love, 
Greed, and their many attendants. The rise {udayd) of Wisdom 
{prabodhd) naturally follows, and the human spirit realizes its 
own absolute identity with God» renounces Action, and adopts 
dispassionate Asceticism as the only right rule of life. The 
number of abstract conceptions which take part as persons in 
the play make it rather hard to follow, but it contains abun- 
dance of life and moi^ement also. Apart from the fact that 
Vishriu-bhakti plays a leading part, there is no aggressive 
Vaishnavism in the play. ' The supreme Brahman is definitely 
called Vishnu, and several times his incarnations are referred 
to, especially Krishna, but it goes no further. There are no 
references to Vaishnava literature, and Lakshml is mentioned 
only once. The philosophy is pure Advaitism. The scenes 
in which followers of Buddhism, Jainism, Materialism, the 
Karma Mimarhsa, the Sankhya, Yoga, and Nyaya philosophies 
and the Kapalika form of Saivism are represented in discussion 
with one another are amongst the most vivid and interesting 
in the play. In the great battle the Buddhists, the Jains, and 
the materialist Lokayatas, or Charvakas, range themselves 
with Kama and the Vices under their general, Moha, while 
Vaishriavas, Saivas, and Sauras gather round the goddess 
Sarasvati, and are aided by all the six orthodox philosophies 
and by Grammar and the Virtues to inflict a signal defeat on 
the atheist host. When the question is raised how these ever- 
hostile Hindu disputants brought themselves to any common 
action, a sufficient reason is found in hostility to the common 
foe, and we are told that wise men perceive that the orthodox 
sects and philosophies are only seemingly opposed to each 
other, that in truth they all celebrate the one Reality. So far 

Q ^ 
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as the writer, knows, this is the first time the Idea of the Inner 
harmony of the Hindu -systems .Gads eKpresslon In Klndia 
literature. 

The Yoga~Vusishtha-Ramaymm is one of many Sanskrit 
poems written in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to 
popularise a philosophy or the theology of a sect. It Is 
scarcely parallel with the Adhyuirda Rmnayana ; for the story 
of Rama here serves merely as a dramatic setting for the 
exposition of the Vedanta. It is a very long and diffuse poem, 
running to some 33,000 stanzas. The system taught is the 
adv.'iita Vedanta, but there already appears in it that admixture 
of Sankhya ideas which is still mors prominent in Madhava 
and Vijnana Bhikshu. The value of yoga is also emphasized. 
It may date from , about A.D. 1300, or earlier. 

The Right-band movement among Saktas, which is described 
below, ^ can be traced from the period, and is probably older. 
As all its connexions are with Vedic Hinduism, it ought to 
be mentioned here as affecting the religious practice of many 
Sm 5 ri-as. 


D. Vaisknava Liiemiure. 
a. General. 

§ 27J. The only type of general Vaishnava literature 
belonging to this period consists of translations or adaptations 
of the Epics. It Is Important to realize that vernacular 
versions of ancient religious books are usually literary rather 
than religious in their influence. The Mahabharata appeared 
in Tamil in the tenth century and in Telugu in the eleventh, 
while the Ramayana was rendered In Telugu about iioo and 
in Tamil in the twelfth century. Jain adaptations of thO twc 
Epics were written in Kanarese verse, the Makdbk^ta in the 
tenth, the Ratndyatta in the eleventh. But all the greatest 
Vaishnava literature was produced by the Sects. 

’ § 3 * 7 - 



b.. Liter a'iurt:. 

j;« The Skag&vata Pp;ranao 
About the beginning of this period Bhagavata P . 

aeems to have been i>crri from the Bhagavata community’ ; 
and during the folio’ivirig' centuries a number of new sects 
sprang from the iiiflueBce of the Piirana* Under this heading 
we therefore comprehend all the work produced both by the 
parent body and the dependent sects. Of the two dominating 
events of this period the earlier Is the appearance and the 
Influence of this great Purina. No theory of its date and 
origin yet advanced b.as been accepted by scholars as satis- 
factory. Can sufficient fresh evidence now be produced to 
bring the problem nearer solution ? 

§ The work has several characteristic features. While 
the Harivamsa and the Vishmi P. each gives some account of 
Krishna^s youth spent among the gopas and gopis of Vrinda- 
vana and Its neighbourhood, they deal with the whole life of 
Krishiia. The Bhagavata scarcely refers to his later life, but 
spends all its strength over his boyhood and youth. Secondly, 
the gopis play a very i?rge part in the work. Radha’ does 
not appear: she is a later creation. Yet there is a favourite 
among the gopis who wanders alone with Krishna ; and the 
other, gopis remark that she must surely have worshipped 
Krishna in a former life with more devotion than the rest, and 
in that way must have won her favoured position. 

The Bhagavata is really a great work What distinguishes 
it from all earlier literature Is its new theory of bhakii\ and 
therein lies its true greatness. Some of its utterances on this 
subject are worthy of a place hi the best literature of mysticism 
and devotion. A careful study of those passages will convince 
the student that they arc expressions of a living religious 
experience.^ We may with absolute certainty conclude that 
the work arose in some centre where there was a group of 

^ This element may be most conveniently studied in the Bhnktirat'- 
navalfy a collection of bhakti passages from the Bhagavata made by 
a Mfidhva ascetic named Vishnu Puri. 
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Vatshnava ascetics who lived a life of fervent devotion, and 
that the writer’s religious experience was rooted there. In* 
this rich religious element lies the chief source of the power 
of the Bhagavata, Hence the hold it has had on some of the 
best Vaishnava communities and on many of the noble minds 
of India. 

Bhakti in this work is a surging emotion which chokes tht 
speech, makes the teats flow' and the hair thrill with pleasure- 
able excitement, and often leads to hysterical laughing and 
weeping by turns, to sudden fainting fits and to long trances 
of unconsciousness. We are told that it is produced by gazing 
at the images of Krishna, singing his praises, remembering him 
in meditation, ’^Peeping company with his devotees, touching 
their bodies, serving them lovingly, hearing them tell the 
mighty deeds of Krishna, and .talking with them about his 
glory and his love. All this rouses the passionate bhakti 
which will lead to self-cpnsecration to Kpshpa and life-long 
devotion to his service. Such, devotion leads speedily to 
release. Thus the whole theory and practice of bhakti in 
this purana is very different from the bhakti of the Bhagavad- 
giia and of Ramanuja. 

But we must also recognize in the Bhagavata the presence 
of another fresh element of a very different character, a long 
series of highly erotic passages which go far beyond anything 
the Vishmi P. and the Harivamsa contain, and which seem to 
consort ill with the high devotion to the Lord and the service 
of his saints which we have been considering. In these 
passages Krishna’s dalliance with the gopis is described in 
sensuous and glowing poetrj'" which captivates the Hindu 
heart. The tenth book, which contains them, has been trans- 
lated into all the chief languages of India. Yet the author 
expects these highly wrought narratives of the passions of the 
gopis to stimulate bhakti. The , utter self-abandonment , of 
their love for Krishna has come to be regarded as a synibo! 
of spiritual devotion. Meditation on these scenes is expected 
to produce that passionate bhakti which is regarded as the 
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highest religious experiencco This, the leading religious idea 
of the Bkdgavata^ lies at the foundation of the whole series of 
sects which sprang from it. 

Another noticeable feature of the Purana is this, that its 
philosophic teaching stands nearer to Sahkara^s system than 
to the theistic Sahkhya which dominates earlier Puranic works. 

§ a 74. All scholars agree that it is tne latest of the eighteen 
Puranas. Old material has been incorporated into it, but as 
a work it is the latest of all. In the fourth chapter of the 
first book of the Purana itself there is a passage which implies 
that it was composed last of all the eighteen ; and there is 
a late section in the Padma P, which states that Vyasa pro- 
mulgated the Bhdgavata last of all as the extracted essence of 
all the rest. 

Hindu estimates of the age of the work vary to an extra- 
ordinary extent, some assigning it to the earliest times, others 
attributing it to Vopadeva, a well-known scholar of the second 
half of the thirteenth century. Even in the time of Srldhara 
Svamlj the author of the most famous commentary on it, who 
probably lived about A.D. 1400, there were. Hindus who said it 
had been written by Vopadeva, a fact which seems to imply 
that scholarly Hindus of those days suspected that it was 
a late production. All European scholars have spoken of it 
as a late work, but, while Colebrooke, Burnouf, and Wilson 
accept the suggestion that it is the work of Vopadeva, students 
to-day are inclined to give it a higher date. And the truth is 
that it is quite impossible to believe that Vopadeva was the 
author; for Madhva, who regarded it as fully inspired and 
used it in the creation of his sect, lived at least fijty years 
earlier than Vopadeva. Vopadeva*s name became associated 
with the Purana because he wrote several books on it But 
the belief in its inspiration implies its existence for some con- 
siderable time before the days of Madhva's activity; and, 
fortunately, we possess another piece of evidence which proves 
clearly that it was already recognized as an authoritative 
work some two centuries before Madhva wrote. Alberuni, in 
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his work on India, which was completed m A*D. 1030^ gives 
us the list of Puranas as it was in the Vis/mu F. in his day, 
and it is precisely the same as the list in our MSS« of to-day^ 
Thus it is absolutely clear that by 1030 the Bhdgavata had 
not only been written but had already gained such acceptance 
as to have won its present recognized place as the fifth of the 
Puranas. We must, then, acknowledge that it can scarcely 
have been written later than, say, A, Do 900. 

§ 375. Can we discern where it was written ? There is 
a passage in the eleventh book ^ which suggests th?:t it may 
have been in the Tamil country. The passage runs thus in 
English : 

Men born in the Krita, Treta, Dvapara ages wished to take birth in 
the Kali age, because they knew that in this age would be bom great souls 
devoted to Narayana, These souls would be thinly scattered in various 
places ; but in the Dravida land they would be found in some numbers, 
living by the side of such 'rivers as the Tamraparm, KritamalS, 
PayalvinI, Kaverl the ^oly. 

Then m the Bhdgavata Mdhdtmya^ a late appendix to the 
Bhdgavaia, there is an episode ^ which bears on the question, 
but which cannot be understood unless we distinguish care- 
fully between ordinary bhakti and the bhakti of the Bhdga- 
vaia P. In this episode bhakti, incarnate as a young woman, 
says, ‘ I was born in Dravida \ Now to say that the bhakti 
of the ^vetdsvaiara Upanishad^ the GUdy and the early Puranas 
was born in Dravida would be absurd * but if we realize that, 
in this appendix to the Bhdgavata^ bhakti necessarily means 
the passionate and many-sided devotion of the great Parana, 
there is no difficulty, and it becomes clear that the work 
asserts that this bhakti arose in Tamil-land. Mow, it was in 
the Tamil country, by the side of the rivers just mentioned, 
that those Vaishnava poet-singers who are known as Alvars 
composed their hymns and went from shrine to shrine, singing 
and dancing in fervent devotion before images of Vishnu and 

^ XL V. 38-40. It is quoted in another connexion by Govindacharya, 
'■ JT^AS, 1911, 949. 

L 27. C'»rierson, 1911, 80D,* 
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Ms Avataras. Their period is the seventh^ elgfcthj and ointh 
centuries. No other group of early Vaishnavas exhibit so much 
excitement in their bhaktL Further, manj?' of the temples 
they frequented were dedicated to both Vlsli.iiu and Sivad 
We may thus be certain that the ministrants of those temples 
were Bhagavatas, and that a considerable section of the peopie 
belonged to that community. Now, if in the 'Tamii-cooiitry 
there was a group of Bhigavata ascetics who felt the same 
devotion as the Alvars and expressed It in similar fashions we 
should have precisely the ‘great souls devoted to Narayana* 
mentioned in the Bhagavata, and in such circuinslances the 
bhakti referred to in the Bhagavata MahMmya would be 
born. 

§ 276. It thus seems natural to conjecture that the Bhaga- 
vaia was written about a. D. 90c, in the Tamil country, in 
some community of ascetics belonging to the Bhagavata sect 
who felt and gave expression to the bhakti characteristic of 
the work. If it arose in such a centre, the advaita philosophy 
would inevitably be one of its characteristics, and it would 
naturally receive the name Bhagavata. 

The Bhdgavaias. 

§ 277, We now turn to the sects. If the Parana arose in 
the way we suggest, one would expect that it would gradually 
find acceptance among Bhagavatas all over the country ; and 
that clearly happened. Whether in the Tamil, Telugu, Kana- 
rese, or Maratha districts, the Bhagavata P. is the chief 
scripture of the Bhagavatas. 

The N drada’-bhakiUsnira and the ^dndilya-^bhakiusuira 
are brief compendiums of the bhakti system, probably meant 
to be committed to memory by ascetics. Both are clearly 
dependent on the Bhagavata P,, and neither mentions Radha. 
The Narada is simple both in language and thought, and is 
practical in aim ; the handily a is sutra-like and philosophic, 
its standpoint being bheddbheda. The Bhagavatas of the souths 
^ Krishna Sastri, SIL 72, 
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use only the Ndrada. It is probable that it was produced 
among the Bhagavatas at quite an early date. The con- 
nexions of the idndilya-sutra^ which has been much used 
in the north, are still obscure. It may be a Nimbarkite 
document. 

It se6ms clear that the Vdsudeva and Gopichandana Upani- 
shads^ are Bhagavata books; for the tTrddhvapundra made 
with a single line of creamy goptchmidana^ which these 
Upanishads praise, is the Bh^avata sect-mark. As Nara- 
yana wrote commentaries on them, they belong to this 
period. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, Vopadeva, a 
famous grammarian belonging to the Maratha country, wrote 
several works on the Bhagavata P., the chief of which were 
the Harilildi which is an abstract of the Purana, and the 
Mtikidphala^ which sums up its teaching. His name thus 
became associated with the Purana, and the myth about its 
authorship arose. 

3. The Bhaktas of the Mardihd cotmtry. 

§ 278* The Va shnavas of the Maratha country are Bhaga- 
vatas, but it is not known when the Bhagavata P. began to 
be used by them. In the thirteenth century the movement 
became a popular one, and all their literature is in the 
vernacular ; so that there are marked differences between them 
and the Bhagavatas of the Tamil and Kanarese districts. The 
unbroken tradition of the country is that the Bhakti movement 
began with a poet named Jnanesvara, who is popularly called 
Dnyaiidev^or Dnyanoba, According to another tradition, 
which appears in the Bhakta Mala, he was a disciple of 
Vishijusvami. 

Jnanesvara is the author of a work in Marathi verse on the. 
Bhaguvudglid called the Jhdneivart^ which runs to 10,000 
couplets. Its date is a.d. The work is advaitist In 

tone, but it also lays great stress on yoga, and the author 
^ Jacob, 50: 
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says he is the disciple of Nivrittinath, the disciple of Ganihath, 
the disciple of Gorakhnath.^ He is also the author of the 
Hmripatk^ a collection of a8 abhangs^ or hymns. His poetry 
decidedly shows the influence of the Bhagavata^ and his note 
Is that of an enthusiastic bhakta. Tradition makes him the 
greatest of a group of saints. His poems are philosophical 
in tone and full of reflective thought, and have had a great and 
lasting influence on the educated classes. There need be no 
doubt that he was the coryphaeus of the whole bhakti move- 
ment of the Maratha country. It is not at all unlikely that 
he should haye also come under the personal influence of 
Vishnusvami, who was probably his senior by some thirty 
or forty years at most.^ That would account for the fact that, 
while scholarly Maratha Bhagavatas still use the old Bhagavata 
mantra, Oin namo Bhagavate Vasudevdya^ the mantra in 
common use is Rmna-Krishna Hari^ which is the Vishnusvami 
Mantra.® It ought to be noticed, however, that JiianeiSvara and 
the other Maratha bhaktas do not, like Vishnusvami, recognize 
Radha. He is also the author of the A mritdmibhava^ an ad vaita 
i^aiva philosophical work in Marathi verse. He was thus a true 
Bhagavata, honouring Siva as well as Vishnu, and following 
Sankara in philosophy. 

4 . The Mddhvas. 

§ 279, The first sect directly founded on the Bhagavata P, 
seems to have been the Madhvas, They are simply an off- 
shoot from the Bhagavatas, the sole reason for the schism 
being the detestation in which the founder held Sankara’s 
Vedanta. Madhva (1199-1278),^ the founder, was ’'bom at 
Udipi in South Kanara, and organized his sect in the early 
decades of the thirteenth century^ While still quite young, 
he became a sanoyasi, and received a training in Sankara^s 
system. But in addition to the regular Vedanta treatises, he 
gave much time to the Aitareya Z 7 ., the Makdbkdrata, and 

^ This statement occurs in his AmrMnubhava. ® See below, § 2S1. 

® See § 281. ^ Bhandarkar, VS, 58 f. ; Grierson, EREf VI li. 332. 
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religious life. Before his period of training was over, he 
broke away from Sankara. Soon after, he began public 
discussioBj and gradually formed a system for himself, based 
in the main on the Bhagavata P, He was successful m 
gathering a commusilty of some si^e and in winning a number 
of notable converts. The theology which he taught is in 
many points like Ramanuja’^s ; but the philosophy is frankly 
dualistic. He distinguishes very sharply between man and 
God, and thus stands further away from Sankara than any 
other exponent of the Vedania-sutras^ except perhaps Vishnu- 
svaml Apart from the theology, his system is very similar 
to that of the Bhagavata sect. The centre of the religion is 
the adoration of Krishna by bhakti, as taught in the Bhaga- 
vata^ without recognition of Radha ; but all the other avataras 
are reverenced. Siva also is worshippped, and the five Gods 
are recognized. 

Madhva’s chief works are his Bhdshya and Anuvydkhymia^ 
both on the Veddnta'^sutras, The Bhdshya is a comparatively 
short prose treatise, which seeks to show by an array of proof- 
texts that Madhva’s explanation of the Sutras is the only right 
one. The texts are drawn from {a) the Rigveda, (b) the 
Upanishads and the Ctta^ (c) the Puranas, the Vaishnava 
Samhitas, and other late works. The book is thus of very 
lit^tle interest except as an account of the teaching of the sectd 
His exposition of the Bhagavata^ the Bhdgavata-tdtparya- 
nirnaya^ and a companion volume on the Mahdbhdrata are 
also works of considerable importance for the sect. He wrote 
commentaries on ten Upanishads. 

The followers of Sahkaracharya opposed and persecuted 
Madhva with a good deal of bitterness; so that ever since 

^ It also gives us many quotations from the Puranas and Samhitas 
which ought to be useful as revealing in part the condition of these texts 
in his time. The Samhitas quoted are the Bhagavata^ Vardha^ Ndrdyana^ 
Purushotiama, Parama^ Mdydvaihhava^ which occur in Schrader’s list, 
JPAS, 6ff. ; and the Vjoma^ Brihat^ and Mahd besides. The Brihat is 
quoted by Aladhava in his exposition of jMadhvism ; SDS. v. 
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those days there has been little love lost between the two 
groups, Madhva believed himself to be an incarnation of 
VayUj and, probably as a result of Sankarite persecution, he 
taught that Sankara was a reincarnation of an obscure demon 
named Manimat who appears in the Mahahharatu} 

About half a century after Madhva’s death, Jayatirtha was 
the head of the sect. His commentaries on the founder’s 
most important works are amongst the chief books of 
the sect. 


5 , Radha, 

§ a8o. Neithei the Bhagavatas, nor the Madh\as recognize 
Radha : they ^do not go beyond what is contained in the 
Bkdgavata^. But all the later sects who depend on the great 
Purana do recognize Radha, We must therefore ask whence 
her story came. 

We have seen above that in the Bkdgavata P. there is 
a gopi whom Krishna favours so much as to ‘wander with 
her alone, and that the rest of the gopis surmise that she must 
have worshipped Krishna with peculiar devotion in a previous 
life to have thus won his special favour. This seems to be 
the source whence Radha arose, and it is probable that the 
name Radha comes from the root rddh In the sense of 
conciliating, pleasing. She is thus the pleasing one. In what 
book she first appeared is not yet known, but m Indian 
scholar ^ suggests to me that it may have been the Gopdla-^ 
idpani-Upanishad, which contains an account of Radha, and is 
reverenced by all Radha-worshipping sects. 

Two early sects recognize Radha, the Vishnusvamls and 
the Nimbarkas, but the chronology and the relationships are 

^ ^afikara’s demon-origin is mentioned in Madhva^s exposition of the 
Mahdbhdrata. After his death, Pandit Narayana, the son of one of 
his disciples, published two Sanskrit works, the ^ManimaUjaH and the 
Madhvavijaya^ in which the theory of the two incarnations is fully set 
forth. See Grierson, ERE.,, VI I L 232, It is possible that the Sahkara- 
vijayas were written as a counterblast to these Madhva works. A long 
polemic against Madhvism has also been interpolated into the Saura 
Purdna. ® Pandita Radhi. Charana GosvSmi of BrindSban. 
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still obscure. Tradition sets the leaders in the following 
order, Madhva,. Vishnusvami, Nimbarka ; and that order 
seems to fit in with their teaching ; for Madhva does not 
recognize Radha at all, and Vishnusvami s theology is very 
similar to Madhva's, while Nimbarka strikes out quite a new 
line for himself. Yet the seemingly natural may not be the 
historical order. There is one historical fact which necessarily 
suggests a doubt : it is quite clear that Radha was worshipped 
and praised in song in North India before Madhva’s day ; for 
Jayadeva's Gltdgovinda belongs to the end of the twelfth 
century. There is a tradition in Bengal that Jayadeva was 
a Nimbarkite ; but in the Gltdgovinda Radha is the mistress, 
not the consort, of Krishna, as she is in Nimbarka s theology.^ 

Sufficient evidence does not seem to be available to settle 
the question, but we may conjecture that the myth of Radha 
grew up quite spontaneously at Brindaban on the basis of the 
narrative of the Bhdgavata P., and that her worship was 
organized there, perhaps about A. D. iioo, and thence spread 
to Bengal and elsewhere. If that is the history, Jayadeva^s 
poetry, on the one hand, and the rise of the two sects, on the 
other, are easily explainable ; and it is possible that Nimbarka 
may have developed his Radha-theology at Brindaban while 
Vishnusvami was forming his simpler system in the south. 

5. The Vishnusvdmls, 

§ izSi. Of Vishnusvami very little is known, but it is believed 
that he belonged to the South. His system is precisely like 
the Madhva system, except that Radha is acknowledged. 
She is simply Krishna’s favourite among the gopls, his 
mistress. Vishnusvami, like Madhva, is a dualist, quite as 
pronounced as Madhva, if not more so. Tradition states that 
he wrote commentaries on the Gttd^ the Veddnia-^suiras^ and 
the Bhdgavata P. His Bhdgavata-bhdshya is referred to by 

' He lived under Laksmana Sena, King of Bengal, who reigned c. 1170- 
'*1200 (Smith, EHL 403) ; and, some of his verses appear in the Sadukti- 
kornamriia^ an anthology by Srldhara Dasa, which dates apparently from 
A.D. 1305. The chronology is also opposed to his being a Nimbarkite. 
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Sriclhara Svamin in his comment on Bhdgavaia PA. T \ and 
it is said that the work survives, but it has not been seen by 
any scholar. In Madhava's Sarvadaricinasangraha there is 
a reference to Vishnusvamf s devoted adherent, Srikanta Mii^ra,^ 
and to a work by him named Sd^dra-siddM. Xh^ teaching of 
which is clearly dualist. The Bhakia-mdld says that Vishnu- 
svatnl was also the teacher of Jnane^vara, the Maratha bhakta ; 
and the story is probably true,^ In any case it is clear that 
the sect was widespread and popular for centuries.^ The 
sectarian mantras are said to be Om Rdma-Krishndya fiamaky 
and Om Rdma^Krishna HarL The Vishnusvamis and all other 
Radha-worshipping sects use the Gopdlatdpaniya Z7, and the 
Gopdlasahasrundma. 

The Bhagavatas, the Madhvas and the Vishnusvamis, like 
Ramanuja,^ uphold the Sanmchchhaya doctrine ; i. e. they 
teach that, in seeking release, men 3hould perform their full 
religious duty as Hindus as well as seek the knowledge of 
Brahman, while Sankara finds release in knowledge alone. 

7. The Nimbdrkas. 

§ 285^. Nimbarka was a scholarly Bhagavata from the 
Telugu country who settled at Brindaban, accepted the story^ 
of Radha, and created a sect of his own. The date is uncer- 
tain.® Nimbarka’s philosophic position is hheddbheda^ dualistic 
monism.® He was considerably influenced by Ramanuja, and, 
like him, laid great stress on meditation. He goes far beyond 
VishnusvamI in his account of Radha. She is Krishna’s 

^ Cowell, p. 1 41. * See § 278. 

® For a suggestion with regard to the Narada Panchariih‘:i, see § 377. 

^ See § 285. ® See Bhandarkar, VS, 62, 

^ As Nimbarka’s original name is said to have been Bhaskara, it has 
been suggested that he is identical with Bhaskaracharya, who wrote the 
Bhedabheda bhdshya about A. D. 900: see § 260. But the mere co- 
incidence of name is scarcely sufficient to outweigh the following con- 
siderations. It is extremely unlikely that one man should write a pure 
Vedanta bhashya and also a sectarian Vritti; and, as our knowledge 
of the literature stands at present, it would’ seem probable that the name^ 
of Radha and her worship appeared at Brindaban at a date considerably 
later than BbSskaracharya, say about a. d. 1100. 
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eternal consort, aad lives for ever with him in the Cow-world, 
Goloka, far above all the other heavens. Like her lord, she 
became Incarnate in Brindaban, and was his wedded wife 
there. The story of the gopis remains unchanged. To 
Nimbarka ICrsshisa is not a mere incarnation of Vishnu : he 
is the eternal Brahman, and from him springs Radha, and 
also uncounted gopas and gopis, who sport with them in 
Goloka. Nimbarka thus necessarily centred all his devotion 
on Krishna and his consort, to the exclusion of other gods. 
He thus gave up the Smarta position of the Bhagavatas, and 
became fully sectarian. All the later sects owe a great deal 
to him. He wrote a short commentary, a sort of Vritti, on 
the Vedania-suiras called Vtdanta-parijata-saurabha, and 
a poem of ten stanzas, the Daiailoki, which contains the 
(Quintessence of his system ; oat the Bhashya of the sect is 
Srinivasa’s Vedanta-Kaustubha^ a lengthy work of considerable 
merit. Later leaders also produced scholarly works. Nim- 
barkas use the Gautamtya 5 .^ for their ritual ; and the 
Krishna section of the Brakma^vaivarta P. seems to be a 
Nimbarka document interpolated into the Puraria. The ^an- 
4 Uya-bhakii-,iUira may be of Nimbarkite origin.® 


c. PdHcharatra Literature. 

I. TIte kri-Vaishnavas. 

§ 5583. The Sri-Vaishnavas of the Tamil country reached 
the summit of their history during these centuries, and became 
the niodel, on which many other sects sought to form their 
li'Jerature and organization. The introduction of the singing 
of the enthusiastic lyrics of the Ajvars ® into the temple service 
of the sect is an event of much importance. The use of Tamil 
in the worship brought the cult nearer the people 5 and the 
rich and passionate devotion of the hymns made the bhakti of 
the sect more vivid and real. The man to whom Vatshpavas 

* Schrader, IP AS. 7, no. 44. 'See § S77. * See { ai 7 * 
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owe the change is Nathamuni.' His date has been disputed, 
but the end of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh 
century seems to satisfy the evidence best.^ He gathered the 
hymns of Nammalvar and of the other A]vars, arranged them 
in four groups of about a thousand stanzas each, and set them 
to Dravidian music. The whole collection is called Naldyira 
Prabandhain, or book of four thousand hymns. He also suc- 
ceeded in arranging for the regular singing of these hymns in 
the great temple of Srirahgam at Trichinopoly, where he 
resided. The practice spread to other shrines, and now obtains 
in most of the more important, temples. 

But Nathamuni was also a theologian and teacher. Under 
him a school of combined Sanskrit and Tamil scholarship 
arose at Srirahgam,^ whence he is called the first Acharya of 
the sect. The study of the Naldyira Prahandham was one of 
the chief parts of the curriculum, and a series of commentaries 
was written on them. 

The succession of teachers is Nathamuni, Pundarlkaksha, 
Ramarni^ra, Yamunacharya. Of the second and third* very 
little is known, but the fourth, who was the grandson of 
Nathamuni and lived in the middle of the eleventh century, 
was a competent scholar and left several significant works. 
He was a sannyasi, like the other teachers of the school. His 
chief books are the Siddhitraya^ which seeks to establfeh the 
reality of the human soul in opposition to the school of 
Sankara, the Agamapramdnya^ on the authority of the Vaish- 
nava Agamas or Sariihitas, and the Gtidrtha-sangraha, an 
exposition of the Bhagavadgitd, all in Sanskrit. In these 
works is found the earliest statement of the Vi^islitadvaita 
philosophy, of which Ramanuja is the classical exponent. 

§ 284. Ramanuja received his early philosophical training 

‘ ,He was the grandfather of Yamunacharya, whom Ram^uja succeeded 
at Snrangam. 

^ He was a contemporary of Nambi and of Rajaraja the Great. Sec 
§ 306. 

* At quite an early date another school rose in the neighbourhood of 
Tinncveily. Govindacharya,yAM 5 . 1912, 714. 

* But sec Rajiigopalachariar, VRL 

R 
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in Conjeeveram from a teacher belonging to the school of 
Sankara, named Yadava Praka^a,^ but he disagreed with his 
guru and adhered to the modified monism which was taught 
at Srirangam. He was still a young man when Yamunacharya 
died* Although he had not been trained in the school, he was 
already so prominent as a Vaishnava scholar that he was invited 
to succeed him. He accepted the invitation, but did not settle 
down to teaching until he had learned all he could from former 
pupils of the school. The appointment gave him control of 
the temple of Srirangam as well as of the school, and also 
a sort of pontifical authority in the sect. He was most suc- 
cessful as a teacher and controversialist. For some twenty 
years he lectured, held discussions and wrote books. The sect 
grew steadily in influence. He produced three philosophical 
works of importance, the Vedarthasangraha^ which seeks to 
show that the Upanishads do not teach a strict monism, the 
^rlbhashya^ a commentary on the Veddnta-sutras, and a Gltd- 
bhdshya. The Srlbhdskya is a fine piece of work. 

§ 385. The system taught in these works antagoniz.es San- 
kara’s illusionary monism with great skill and thoroughness, 
and also opposes the Bhedabheda system of Bhaskaracharya.^ 
Ramanuja follows a long succession of theistic scholars, the most 
famous being Bodhayana, who lived before Sankara and wrote 
a gloss, Vritti^ on the Vedanta-sutras, now unhappily lost.^ The 
following summary of the system is abridged from Thibaut : * 

There exists only one all-embracing being called Brahman, who is 
endowed with all imaginable auspicious qualities. The Lord is all- 
pervading, all-powerful, all-knowing, all-merciful ; his nature is funda- 
mentally antagonistic to all evil. He contains within himself whatever 
exists-^material or immaterial— and is the ‘internal ruler ^ of all. 
Matter and souls, as forming the body of the Lord, exist in two 
different, periodically alternating, conditions. During the period of 
world-rest, matter and souls being apart from bodies, their intelligence 
is in a state of contraction. The Lord is then said to be in his casual 
condition. When the period comes to an end, creation takes place 
owing to an act of volition on the Lord's part Unevolved matter 

* See f 360. * See § 260. • Sec § 193. ^ SB£. XXXIV, xxvii ff. 
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then, evolving, acquires its sensible characteristics, while souls enter 
into connexion with bodies, and their intelligence undergoes expansion. 

Owing to former actions, souls are implicated in the process of 
transmigration ; and from this Release is possible only through true 
knowledge of the Lord, which rests on a study of the scripture and 
consists in constant devotion (bhakti) to him and meditation (upasana) 
on him. The released soul enters paradise and enjoys intercourse with 
the Lord for ever. 

The Lord is a personal being. Brahman is but another name for 
Narayana-Vishnu, the god of the Vaishnava sect 

Warm-hearted devotion to a god must have been a frequent 
element in early Hindu religious feeling, and as early as the 
^vetah}atara i7., which probably dates from about the fourth 
century B.C., we find it spoken of as an important part of the 
highest religion. In the Glia its place is more distinctly 
affirmed. Here in the school of Ramanuja it becomes still 
more prominent, for it is the loftiest and most important 
factor in the means of deliverance. It remains, however, quiet 
and meditative, an aspect of man's reaching out towards fuller 
knowledge of God, and thus very different from the bhakti of 
the Bhdgavaia P, 

Ramanuja holds, in opposition to Sankara, that the man 
who wishes to win release ought to continue to do his duties 
as a Hindu while he seeks the knowledge of Brahman with 
a view to final release. Works and knowledge are both 
necessary for the great end in view. This is called the 
Santuchchhaya or ‘ combination ' doctrine. The serious seeker 
ought therefore to study the Karma Mlmarhsa as well as the 
Vedanta. This theory is then typified in the fact^thaf san- 
hyasls of the school of Ramanuja do not lay aside the sacred 
thread. They continue the worship of Vishnu ani^ may even 
act as ministrahts in temples as well as heads of momlsteries.^ 

^ SrI-Vaishnava sannyasis are quite a distinct order from Sankara’s 
Dasnamis, Only Brahmans are adihitted, and they cany a triple ddiuia 
in contrast with, the danda of Sankara’s Bnlhman sannyasTs: see 

§ 198. The two orders are distinguished as Ekadandfs and TridandTs. 
Ramanuja’s convert, Yadava Prakasa,. wrote the Vnti-dJHirma^sammh'^ 
c%hdya on the duties of Tridandls : Govind«acharya, 7 ?., 73. i;^6nrBjahman 
^ri-Vaishnava ascetics are called Ekahgas. 
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§ a86. The writing of the ^ri-bhashya was a most important 
event for the Srl-Vaishnavas. It was doubtless meant in the 
first instance to provide the sect with a clearly expressed 
philosophy in full accordance with its beliefs and its ancient 
literature, a matter of great moment for the training of teachers 
and ascetics. But it was not merely of large practical value. 
The dignity of the sect was vastly enhanced when it was 
brought into living connexion with the Vedanta by this illus- 
trious work. It was the first sectarian bhashya ever written. 
We may realize how valuable an acquisition it was felt to be 
from the long array of similar works produced during the fol- 
lowing seven centuries.^ It is also probable that Ramanuja 
hoped, by linking the sect to the Vedanta, to get rid, to some 
extent at least, of the reproach of heterodoxy which had 
dogged the sect throughout its history.* His own punctilious 
observation of caste rules in the matter of food and intercourse 
with other castes was doubtless intended to help in the same 
direction. 

§ 387. There were two types of Vaishnava temples in the 
south in his day, one class using Paficharatra Samhitas for 
their ritual, the other using Vaikhanasa Samhitas,® the latter 
class being probably Bh^avata shrines. Ramanuja did 
all he could to unify the sect substituting Pwcharatra 
for Vaikhanasa manuals wherever he could win over the 
authorities.* 

§ 388. While he hdd strictly by the ancient rule that none 
but the twice-bom may read the Upanishads, he was most 
eager to teach both Sudras and Outcastes the doctrine of 
Visbnu-bhakti. In this he was a faithful disciple of the Alvars. 
In certain places he arranged that the Outcastes should have 
the privilege of visiting the temple one day in the year. But 
there is no reliable evidence for the statement, so diten made, 
that he ate with Outcastes, or that he took any step to alter 

* See t 340. * See $ 94 and § 315. 

, * See fail and § 384. 

* Raj^opalachariar, Pff/. 4; Padinanabbacbar,Z 7 W. 253; Gorindi- 
chSiya, R, 143. 
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their social position.^ He maintained the ancient Hindu 
restrictions in all their fullness. His position is clearly revealed 
in the use of the pavitra, or thread of purity, with which Sudra 
and Outcaste adherents of the sect are invested. It is a low- 
caste sacred thread. Acknowledgement is thus made that 
they are capable of receiving spiritual religion, yet they are 
kept rigorously apart from the twice-born. The Satanis^ are 
a group of people of Sudra caste whom he taught and con- 
nected with the sect, but no suggestion was made that their 
caste status should be altered. 

He took a journey through India for the dissemination of 
his system, and seemingly with great success. He went south 
to Ramesvaram^ up the west coast through Malabar and the 
Maratha country to Gujarat, the north-west, and Kashmir, and 
returned by Benares, Puri, and Tirupati to Sriraiigam. The 
wide influence of the sect in later times was probably largely 
due to what he was able to accomplish during this journey. 

^citSg, In A.D. 1098 Kulottuhga I, the Chola king, started 
a persecution against the Vaishnavas, and Ramanuja was 
obliged to flee. He withdrew to the Mysore, and there made 
the acquaintance of the Crown Prince ® of the Hoysala dynasty; 
The royal family and a large proportion of the people were 
Jains, but the prince was won over by Ramanuja and took 
a new name to mark his conversion, Vishnuvardhana. For 
a long period Ramanuja resided in Mysore, chiefly at Melkate, 
teaching and discussing and building, and Vaishnavism became 
firmly planted. The Chola persecutor died in 1118, and in 
1x22 Ramanuja returned to Srirangam, where he died in 1137*^ 
He is worshipped as an incarnation in the temples of the sect. 

^ See especially the early Tamil Life translated by Govindacharya, 
Chap. X, and Rajagopalachariar, VRI. 14 1. ® See § 385. 

® He succeeded to the throne about ten years later and reigned until 
A.D. 1141. Rlce^JRAS. 1915, 52711. 

* The chronology of his early life is still doubtful. Tradition p^ces 
his birth in A.D. 1017, but the whole life.becomes more comprehensible if we 
suppose he was born about 1050 and succeeded Yamuna about 1080. 
A record which was recently found in his monastery in Melkote, Mysore, 
makes it plain that he arrived in Mysore in 1098 and left in 1 122 ; JRAS, 
1915, 147 ff. 
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§ 290. There is no lack of early biographical material. Not 
to speak of contemporary poems and such like, which arose in 
the school, his early life is dealt with in the Bhutapurt Md-- 
hdtmya (Bhutapuri is Sri Perumbudur, where he was born), 
a section of the Hdrtta Saihhitd^ while in other Samhitas his 
later activities are dealt with. The Isvara Samhitd speaks of 
Sathakopa, i.c. Nammalvar, and Ramanuja, contains a Mahat- 
mya of Melkote in Mysore, and enjoins the use of the Tamil 
hymns of the Ndldyira Prabandham, The Brihad Brahma 
Samhitd also refers to Sathakopa and Ramanuja, and speaks 
of the Dravida land as the place where Vishnu’s devotees 
abound. These texts must be old, the sections dealing with 
Ramanuja being probably twelfth-century interpolations. 
Finally,, in the thirteenth century, a detailed Life was written 
in Tamil by Pinbalagia-Perumal-Jiyar. 

§ 291. Towards the end of the thirteenth century, or possibly 
/early in the fourteenth, the head of the school of Srirahgam 
was Piljai Lokacharya. He wrote a brief treatise in San- 
skritized Tamil, the Artha-pahekaka, or Pentad of Truths, 
which is a very excellent summary of SrI-Vaishnava doctrine. 
Sudarsana Bhatta, who ruled at Srirahgam towards the close 
of our period, may be mentioned as having written a com- 
mentary on the Bhdgavata P., which, though not mentioned 
by Ramanuja, had in the interval won itself a place in the 
sect. 

§ 292. The mantra of the sect is the fcMHOUs early mantra, 
Om namo Ndrdyandya} A sect-marjc and the branding of 
symbols on the body are in use, in accordance with the rules 
of the Samhitas. The sect and its system are both called the 
Sri-Vaishnava Sampradaya, i.e. the tradition with regard to 
Sri (i.e. Lakshmi) and Vishnu. No other Hindu sect is more 

^ The old erroneous statement, so often repeated, that the mantra of 
the sect is 0 ?h Ramaya namah^ comes from Wilson {SeciSy 40), and 
probably arose from the idea that the mantra of Ramanuja must be the 
same as Ramfinanda^s : see § 387. Sn-Vaishnavas use also a secret 
mantra called the Dvaya^ or dual mantra, which is clearly phallic, referring 
to Sri and Vishnu : (lovinclacbiitya, R\ 14, 48, 52. 
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exclusive in its allegiance ; the worship of Siva or any god 
other than Vishnu, his consorts, and his representatives, is 
forbidden. Radha is not acknowledged at all. In matters of 
food and caste SrI-Vaishnavas are extremely strict. The sect 
ministei's to all the four castes, while for many centuries the 
outcast es were taught Vishnu-bhakti, and several outcaste 
names occur in the list of Srl-Vaishnava saints. Yet the 
strength of the sect is in the Brahman community. Every 
SrI-Vaishnava Brahman bears one of two names, Acharya or 
Aiyahgar. 


iZ, The Manbhaus^ 

§ 293. The Mahanubhavas (i.e, men of the great experience) 
or Manbhaus are a Vaishnava sect found in the Marathi- 
speaking area, who claim a high antiquity for their system but 
acknowledge that their organization dates from the thirteenth 
century. 

Several noteworthy characteristics, which they have in 
common with the Vira Saivas, are probably to be explained 
as due mainly to racial and local facts, partly to the influence 
of Ramanuja. The more noteworthy of these features are 
these : Both are rather more heterodox than ordinary Vaish- 
nava and Saiva sects, so that Hindus frequently deny that 
Manbhaus^ are Flindus at all, and some Vira Saivas deny that 
the Vira Saiva sect is a Hindu community. They are both 
strictly sectarian, Vira Saivas worshipping Siva alone, Man- 
bhaus recognizing Krishna alone. Both sects refuse to worship 
images, though each worships a symbol of its own god. In 
each sect all full members may dine together. Both sects 
are strictly vegetarian, both bury their dead, and in both 
the ascetics are of far more importance than the temples. 
Each sect claims to have five founders. Any caste-Hindu is 
welcomed as a full member in either sect if he is willing to 
undergo initiation. Round each of the two sects there is 
a circlet of half-converted groups who do not keep the full 
law. As the Vira Saivas are about a century older than the 
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Manbhaus, it is possible that the latter may have followed the 
example of the former sect in some points. 

§ 294. The unexplained figure of Dattatreya hovers shadowy 
and indistinct behind Manbhau history. The sect claims him 
as the source of its system. If, as is possible, a real historical 
sannyasi is concealed in this mist, his connexions were with 
the Maratha country and with Yadavagiri (i.e. Melkote) in the 
Mysore.^ He is usually represented as a sannyasi with three 
heads, so that he stands for the trimurti, and he is accompanied 
by four dogs and a cow, which stand for the Vedas and the 
earth ; but Manbhaus deny that they worship him in this 
form. To them he is an incarnation of Krishna. 

Chakradhar, who flourished in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, seems to be the actual founder of the sect as we know 
it. He was followed by Nagadeva Bhatta, who was a con- 
temporary of Ramachandra, the Yadava King (1271-1309), 
and of Jhanesvara,^ the author of the JmnesvarL He did 
a great deal to propagate the community. Of their later 
history very little is yet known. It is clear that they have 
suffered from orthodox opposition. 

Krishna is to them the Supreme, and they will worship no 
other god. ‘There are many devatas, but only one Parame- 
svara/ They have, therefore, their own places of worship, and 
will not enter ordinary temples. Instead of an image, they 
have in their shrines a quadrangular or circular whitewashed 
terrace, which they worship in the name of God. The nature 
of their worship seems to l?e unknown. They speak of Datta- 
treya as their founder, and therefore call their system the 
Dattatreya Sampradaya, the Sri-Datta Sampradaya, the 
Muni Marg (the reference being to Dattatreya), or the Man- 
bhau Panth. 

But while they speak of Dattatreya as their original founder, 
they say they have had a fresh founder in each of the four yugas. 

^ The Manbhaus connect him with the Sahyadri Hills, while the 
Yadavagiri Mdhdimya of the Ndrada P. tells how he visited Yadavagiri 
. in the Mysore. See § 289. 

® See § 278. 
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They thus recognize five pravartakas, propagators (also called 
the Panckakrishna)} and have a mantra connected with each. 
When any one wishes to become a Manbhau, he must repeat the 
five mantras and accept initiation from a Manbhau monk. 

§ ^ 95 - They fall into two well-marked groups, ascetics and 
householders, ascetics again falling into two distinctly organ- 
ized groups, monks and nuns. On the monks rests the sect 
with its teaching, discipline, and worship. Monks and nuns 
are carefully kept separate. 

Their chief scripture is the Bhagavadgitd^ but they have 
a large literature of their own in Marathi. In consequence of 
the persecution they were subjected to, they adopted a modi- 
fied Marathi alphabet for their literature, so as to keep it 
secret. This is one of the reasons why it is still so little 
known. Amongst their oldest books are the Llld Sauwdd^ 
the Ltld Charitay and the Sutrapdth* Perhaps we may take 
these as belonging to this period. The Daitdireya and the 
Dattdtrcya S? are probably also connected with the movement. 

3. The Narasimha Sect. 

§296. Very little is known about the activities of the 
Narasimha sect during this period, but it is clear that the god 
was still popular. The huge monolithic image at Vijayanagar 
is proof that the dynasty favoured him. There are still many 
families in which he is the patron of the family. The Nara^- 
siviha may belong to this period. The Narasimha 
Upaptirdna^ which has been already mentioned/ was translated 
into Telugu about A.D. 1300. 

4. The Rama Sect. 

§ 297. Serious member? of the Ramaite sect, whose early 
literature has been already noticed,^ found it hard to reconcile 
the entirely human words and actions of Rama and Sita in 
Books II-VI of the Rdmdyana ‘ with their belief that Rama 

^ Darsan PrakaSy 58. " Ko. 112 in the list, p. 364. 

No. 6i in Schrader’s list, IP AS. p. 7. ^ Schrader, JPAS, 8. 

See § 218. *' See § 219. ’ See § 48. 
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is the eternal God. The Adhyatma Rdmayana, or spiritual 
Ramayana, in seven books, bearing the same names as the 
books of the early Epic, tells the whole story afresh with 
a view to meeting these difficulties. The theology is advaita 
throughout, but Sakta elements are added, so that Sita has 
a place beside the eternal Rama. In order to shield Sita from 
the reproach of having been carried away by Ravana and kept 
in his harem, she enters the fire, leaving only an illusory Sita 
behind her, before the appearance of the demon ; and the real 
goddess does not return until the fire-ordeal at the end of the 
story. When Rama at any point talks as a man, it is explained 
that his divine consciousness is temporarily clouded by mdya. 
Release is obtainable in Rama alone; fervent bhakti is the 
path to release ; and a Rama mantra is taught.^ The man who 
wishes to obtain release must give up works altogether ; for 
they only bind the soul to samsdra* The work is thus 
opposed to the Samuchchhaya'^ doctrine. It contains the 
Rdtna-hridaya'^ in eight ^lokas and the Rdma-gltd^ in fifty- 
six ^lokas, compendia of doctrine meant to be committed to 
memory for constant repetition and meditation. The work 
clearly depends not only on the Rdmdyana and the advaita 
Vedanta but also on the Bkdgavata P. and the Ramaite 
Agastya Smhhiid^ mentioned above.® There were already 
many Ramayanas ^ in existence when the book was written. 
Among these there was undoubtedly the Pampa-Rdmdymta^ 
a Jain version of the Epic in Kanarese®; and possibly the 
author may have known the Yoga- Vasishtha, the Adbhuia, and 
the Bhnstmdi Ramayanas* There existed also an Adhydivta 
Ndrdyqnay which is several times quoted by Madhva in his 
Bkdshya. The date of the work is probably the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century : Eknath, the Marathi poet, who died in 
A.D. 1608, calls it a modern poem.^® It was translated into 

* III. 8, 34, ^ See § 195 and 285. ® L L VIL \\ 

« See III. n, iit; IV. iv; VI. v. ® § 219. ] IL iv. 77 - 

® Some of the episodes in the Adhyatma are like episodes in the Pampa- 
Rd 7 ndyana. ® Rice, KL. 30, 33. 

Bhandarkiir, K 9 , 4^^ 
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Malayalim in the seventeenth century* There is also a Kana- 
rese version.^ 

There can thus be lio doubt about the existence of an old 
sect which found release in Rama alone. Was it in the south 
or the north ? It would be perilous to be dogmatic : but the 
relations of the literature thus far tend to indicate the south 
rather than the north. There is no distinct Ramaite sect in 
the Tamil country to-day, but there are many Rama-bhaktas, 
i.e. sadhus, who find salvation in Rama. These, in all proba- 
bility, are survivals of the old sect. 

E. Saiva Literature. 
a. Pdhipata ^aivas. 

§ 598. A fifteenth-century commentator, Advaitaiianda, 
gives us in his Brahmaxddydbharana a clear sketch of Pasu- 
pata theology which enables us to realize the essentials of the 
system. The five categories mentioned by Sankara ^ really 
give the roots of the system : (<*) the cause, Pati^ (b) the effect, 
nature and Paiti^ (e) yoga practices, (d) Vid/ii, requirements, 
i.e. various necessary practices, (e) Duhkhdiitay release from 
sorrow. They taught that true knowledge of the cause and 
effect, constant yoga practice and meditation, and the regulai 
fulfilment of the rules of the order were all necessary for the 
attainment of the end in view. The rules enjoin bathing and 
sleeping in ashes, expressing exultation by laughter, dancing, 
singing or bellowing, and pretending to be asleep, sick, lame, 
in love, or mad. In release the soul was believed to attain 
the divine perfections. The chief scripture of the sect seems 
to have been a sutra-work called indifferently Pasnpati-eutra 
or Pdsnpaia-sdstra^ but it does not seem to have survived. 

I. The Lahilisas. 

§ 2^99. Of the Lakulisas, a branch from the main Pasupata 
stem, we have an account by Madhavacharya,^ the fourteenth- 

' This Kanarese version contains a Madhva interpolation. Fadiiiana- 
bhachar, LTM, 133^ 

5i?£*,XXXiV. 434 ft' 


^ In SDS, See Cowells’s tr. 103. 
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century Vedantist. The teaching seems to be identical with 
the Pasupata theory just sketched- The differences seem to 
have been confined to the practices enjoined, e.g. bathing and 
sleeping in sand instead of in ashes. Madhava quotes 
a number of books, but in most cases he gives no indication 
whether the books belong to the main Pasupata sect or to the 
Lakulisa branch, and all the literature seems to have perished. 
Throughout the period the sect was most active in Gujarat, 
Rajputana, and the Mysore, as is made clear by many inscrip- 
tions. They are well summarized by Bhandarkan^ 

3 . The Kapalikas. 

§ 300, No Kapalika literature seems to have survived ; so 
that for this period as well as the previous one we are 
dependent on scattered notices. The references to them in 
the Sahkara-digvijaya imply that they were still active during 
these centuries. Then, in the Prabodhacliandrodaya^ a drama 
produced in a.d. 1065 which we have already used,® a Kapa- 
lika ascetic and a Kapalini are brought on the stage and 
Kapalika practice is described and illustrated with great 
vividness. The evidence of the Mdlatl-MddJmva^ is here 
corroborated. .Kapalika ascetics are practically Saktas : the 
characteristic elements of Sakta-worship — human sacrifice, 
strong drink, and sexual licence — appear, and with them the 
Sakta jewellery of human bones, the elaborate system of yoga, 
and the superhuman powers that spring therefrom. The 
Kapalika, besides, dwells among the ashes of the dead, and 
cats and drinks out of a human skull. In this play a Buddhist 
and a, Jain ascetic appear on the stage, and are reduced to 
a very miserable plight by the Kapalika and the nun who 
accompanies him. Ramanuja's few sentences'^ on the system 
corroborate the erotic element of this account j for he says the 
Kapalika meditates on himself as seated in the pudendum 
muliebre.^ 

’ VS* X 19-20, - See § 270. 

^ Srihhiuhya, SEE. XLVIIL 520 f. 


s See § 234. 
^ Cf, § 325. 
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3. The GorakhnatJns^ 

§ 301. The Gorakhnathls (Gorakshamt/ds) seem to be closely 
related to the Kapalikas. They form a sort of inchoate sect ; for 
Gorakhnath {Gorakshanathd) is worshipped in many temples 
in North India, especially in the Punjab and Nepal ; yet the 
laity does not seem to be organized. The ascetics, who arc 
usually called Kanphata Yogis, i.e. Split-eared Yogis, are the 
strongest part of the sect It is most probable, but not certain, 
that the movement sprang from a yog! named Gorakhnath, 

§ 302, Goraksha seem? to be a name of \ Siva ; a great 
many wonderful tales have gathered round the name of 
Gorakhnath, who is said to have founded the sect of Gorakh- 
nathis; and both Tantrik Hinduism and Tantrik Buddhism 
glorify the whole company of sainted Nathas ; so that one is 
tempted to take all the tales as so much mythology. Yet 
Gorakhnath is probably a historical character; for the 
Kanphata Yogis are a well-defined group of ascetics, and the 
rise of a new type of Yoga literature, with which his name is 
associated, is clearly connected with the appearance of the 
order. It seems most probable that he flourished about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century ; for the earliest historical 
reference to him yet noted occurs in the Amritanubharoa of 
Jnane^vara, the Maratha bhakta, whose flortdt is a . d , 1290.^ 
Gorakhnathls name is associated with the rise of anew type 
of yoga, which has had a considerable vogue in certain circles 
but has never found its way into the ancient school of yoga. 
It is called Hatha-^yoga^ and its most distinctive element is the 
theory that, by certain ritual purifications of the body and 
certain prescribed physical exercises, the supreme concentration 
of mind called satnadhi in the old yoga can be attained. It 
therefore deals with a laiige number of strange bodily postures 
{dsmta)? purifications of the channels of the body {sodkaiid)^ 
» See § 

* *Tlie later Yogin relics on OsafMf the older munx on tupSsana^ : 

XXll. it 354- 
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modes of breath-regulation {prdnayama)^ and exercises in 
which posture, breathing, and attention are combined {mudrd)^ 
and which bring with them miraculous powers. To Hatha- 
yoga is usually added in the later books Rdja-yoga^ a more 
intellectual discipline to which the ph3»^sical training is then 
subordinated. Gorakhnath is said to be the author of two 
Sanskrit treatises, Hatha-yoga^ and Goraksha-sataka^ and on 
them depends ^he later literature, which is dealt with in the 
next chapter.® Several works in Hindi verse exist which are 
also attributed to the leader ; but as their date is said to be 
the middle of the fourteenth century,^ clearly they cannot be 
assigned to him, unless it be found that an earlier date is 
possible for them. They may have been written by his 
followers. There thus seems to be sufficient ground for 
believing that Gorakhnath was a noted yogi, that he lived and 
founded his sect somewhere about A.D. li^oo, and that early 
stories connected with the name Goraksha and the Nathas 
gathered round his head after his death. 

4. The Raseivaras. 

§ 303. Another Saiva school is described by Madhava,® 
which was callec the Rasesvara or Mercury system, but does 
not seem to have survived. The peculiarity of their teaching 
was this, that they thought that, without an immortal body, 
release could not be attained, and that the only way in which 
an immortal body could be developed was by the use of 
mercury, rasa^ which, they declared, was produced by the 
creative conjunction of Siva and his spouse. After the 
acquisition of a divine body, the aspirant, by the pmctice of 
yoga, wins an intuition of the Supterae, and is liberated in 
this life. A number of ancient teachers of the school are 
named, and several philosophic manuals. 

* This book does not seem to exist to-day, but see Hall, 17. 

^ Hall, iB ; Aufrecht, Cat, Sansk, MSS. in Bodleian Library ^ 236. 

® See I 423. ' ^ Misra Bandhu Vinodey^i, 

® SDS,^ ch. ix, Cowell, 137. 
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b. Agamic Saivas, 

I. The Sanskrit School of iaiva SiddhanUx. 

§ 304. In his Sarvadarsanasangraka ^ Madhava describes 
what he calls the Saiva Darsana, and quotes in illustration of 
its teaching six of the Agamas, as many writers, and several 
anonymous works. All the literature is in Sanskrit, but, 
apart from the Agamas, none of it seems to have survived. 
Several writers, however, belonging to the school lived at 
dates later than Madiiava ; and these are therefore described 
in our next chapter. We call it the Sanskrit school of Saiva 
Siddhanta. 

This school and the teaching of the Tamil Saivas as contained 
in the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta are usually treated as one,® but 
it seems quite clear that they are distinct. The Sanskrit school 
has in the main a following of Brahmans, many of them being 
temple-ministrants, its Vedantic standpoint is Vi^ishtadvaita, 
and its literature is in Sanskrit ; while the following of the 
Tamil school is almost entirely non-Brahman, its Vedantic 
standpoint is Advaita ® or, according to other writers, Bhed- 
abheda,^ and all its literature is in Tamil. 

Tamil Saivas. 

§305. The literature of the Tamil Saivas belonging to this 
period is extremely rich in lyrical poetry, theology, and 
historical legend. The chronology is still obscure in many 
points, but the relations of the larger events are fairly clear. 

Pattinattu Piljai, who probably lived in the tenth century, is 
the author of some beautiful devotional verse, which, along 
with the work of several minor authors, found a place in the 
sacred Canon ; ® but a number of poems of a highly monothe- 
istic and Puritan character, which belong to a much later date, 

' Cowell. 1 12. 

* c.g. see Cowell’s tr. of the Saiva Darsana in Madha:va’s SDS^ 

’ Nallasvami, 63, 67, 68, 88, 244. The standpoint is sometimes 
called Sivadvaita. 

* So Umapati, Tirtt-^arul-payaUy Ixxv. 

“ ® In the Eleventh Tiru-mumu 
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have been erroneously assigned to this tenth-century poet. 
They are dealt with below.^ 

§306. Nambi-andar-nambi was a contemporary of Natha- 
muni the Vaishnava leader and of Rajaraja the Great, the 
Chola king (a.d. 985-1018). He gathered the Tamil hymns 
of The Three into one collection, named it the Tevaram, 
i,e. DEVARAM, the Divine Garland, and with the help of 
Rajaraja had them set to Dravidian music. He then arranged 
to have them sung in the chief shrines. An inscription of 
Rajaraja’s shows that he introduced them into his magni- 
ficent temple at Tanjore. Sung by a special choir, quite 
distinct from the priestly ministrants, they gave the worship 
a fresh interest and splendour without disturbing the ancient 
Sanskrit liturgy. Manikka Vachakar’s glorious verse was 
probably too recent to find a place in this collection. 

§ 307. Nambi’s name is also connected with the formation 
of a larger body of Tamil scripture, which is called the TIRU 
MURAI, i.e. the Sacred Books. He collected most of the 
Saiva hymns then in existence and grouped them in eleven 
books ; ^ and the collection was completed by the addition of 
a twelfth in the twelfth century. The contents are : (a) the 
Tevaram, (b) the Tirtivackaham, (c) the Tiru Isaipa, lyrics by 
nine authors, {d) the TirumantrcCm, {e) miscellaneous poems, 
including Nambi's own works, (/) the Periya Purdnam, or 
Great Legend, a Liber Sanctorum, forming the Twelfth Book. 
&kkirar, the author of the Periya Purdndm, the Great Legend, 
may be dated in the first half of the twelfth century. It m 
a poem in seventy-two cantos on the lives of the sixty-three 
Saiva sainfe of the Tamil country, and is founded on a decad 
of Sundarar’s and the Tmdar-^tiruv^antddi, which is one ol 
Nambi’s poems. No work is more loved by Saivas than the 
Periya Purdnam. To about the same date we may assign 
a famous translation, the Shanda P., done into Tamil verse and 
called tht Kanda Purdnam, by Kanchi-Appar of Conjeeveram. 

* See § 426. 

^ He be^ the compilation in the reign of Rajaraja and finished it 
under his son Rajendra I. 
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§ 308. Thus far the Tamil Saivas had no formulated 
theology of their own but were dependent on the Agamas, 
which are probably of northern origin and are in Sanskrit 
The defect was remedied by a brilliant school of thinkers, who 
were also Tamil poets, during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Meykanda Deva, who is regarded as the fountain 
of the dogmatic, was a Sudra and lived early in the thirteenth 
century on the bank of the Fenner river to the north of 
Madras. He translated twelve Sanskrit sutras from the 
Raurava Agama ^ into Tamil verse. To this work, which is 
known as Siva-jhdnaA^odha^ ‘Instruction in Kno^vledge of 
Siva ", he added a few notes in Tamil prose, and a series of 
logical analogies also in prose in support of his reasoning. 
The system which this work unfolds is called the Saiva 
Siddhanta, or * Reasoned Saiva system He was also a noted 
teacher and had many pupils. His most famous disciples are 
Arulnandi Deva and Manavachakam Kadandan. The latter 
is famous for his Unmai Vilakkam^ a treatise in fifty-four 
stanzas consisting of questions and answers on the main 
points of Siddhanta teaching. The former wrote the 
piana-siddhiy a noted work in two parts, of which the first 
is a criticism of other Indian schools of thought, including 
Buddhism^ and Jainism, while the second is a full statement of 
Saiva Siddhanta teaching so put as to form a rich commentary 
on his teacher’s masterpiece, and to meet, if possible, all 
objections to the Saiva Siddhanta. Arulnandi*s disciple was 
Marai'jnana-sambandha, a Sudra and the author of Saiva- 
samaya-neri, A Brahman named Umapati from the temple 
in Chidambaram became a disciple of Ins, ate the leavings of 
his food and was in consequence excommunicated. But he 
became the supreme theologian of the sect, and left numerous 
works, eight of which are included among the canonical books 
of the Siddhanta. The following is the list ; 

^ See § 225, 


s 
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THE FOURTEEN SIDDHANTA SASTRAS. 

Uyyavandan (A) i, Tiruvuniiyar 

Uyyavandan (B) Tiruhkalirruppadiydr 

Meykanda Deva 3. ^iva-jndna-^bodha 

Arulnandi ^wa-jndna-siddhi 

\ 5. Irupdvirupathu 

Manavachakam Kadandan 60 Unmai-vilakkam 

7. ^iva-prakdsa 

8 . Tiru-aruUpayan 

9. Vind-venbd 

10. PorripAkrodai 

11, Kodi-kavi 
13* N enchu-vidu-tutu 

1 3 , Unmai-nefi-vilakkam 

14. Sahkalpa-nirdkarana 
The four — Meykanda Deva, Arulnandi, Marai*jnana»samban- 
dha, and Umapati — who together form a succession of teachers 
and disciples, are known as The Four Santana Achdryas^ 
i. e, teachers forming a continuous series. There are two of 
the writers whose dates are not known with certainty, the two 
Uyyavandans, They are said to have flourished in the 
latter half of the twelfth century, but it is possible that they 
may belong to the school of Meykanda, It is possible that 
the development of this dogmatic was influenced in some 
degree by the literature of Kashmir Saivism ; for the later 
stands quite near the earlier system ; yet Siddhantists do not 
recognize the Kashmir literature as authoritative; and it is 
much more probable that the Tamil Siddhanta was influenced 
by the Sanskrit Siddhanta. The two are quite closely allied,^ 
The tradition in the sect is that Meykanda was directly taught 
by some one from Kailasa^ 

3. Kashmir Saivas. 

§ 309. All we know about Saivism in Kashmir during this 
period is summed up in the growth of its literature ; and it 

^ This stands out in Madhava’s essay, SDS. Vil. 
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seems to have been the more philosophic side of the system 
represented by Somananda's iiva Driskii that ruled the 
development, although the study of the earlier literature was 
still kept up. The chief followers of Somananda are his pupil 
Utpalacharya, who is the author of the Ihfara-praiyabhijnd^ 
kdrikds \ Abhinavagupta (about A.p. looo) who expounded 
Utpala^s Kdrikds in two commentaries, wrote several works on 
the Saiva Agamas and a summary of the Pratyabhijna doctrine 
called Paramdrthasdra ; and finally Kshemaraja of the eleventh 
century, who wrote the ^iva-sutra-vimariinl. After Kshema- 
raja the movement died down ; yet the literature probably 
influenced Saivism in South India during the thirteenth and 
later centuries. 

4, Vtra Satvas. 

§310. The Vira Saivas, also called Lingayats, are a sect 
which seems to have been founded on the borders of the 
Karnatak and the Maratha country in tht middle of the 
twelfth century, and soon attained considerable proportions, 
spreading rapidly towards the south, especially in the Kanarese 
country. Lingayats believe that the sect is extremely old, and 
that it was merely reorganized in th^ twelfth century, but it 
seems to be rather more probable that, while most of the 
elements united in the sect are old, the sect itself came into 
being about A. D. 1160.^ In the Karnatak for centuries the 
mass of the people had been either Saivas or Digan/! ura 
Jains : the new sect seems to be essentially a fresh formation 
meant to give Saivas a more definite theology and a closer 
organization, and to win over the Jains to the worship of 
Siva. Two features of the sect — the great prominence of the 
monasteries, and the large measure of religious and social 
equality which full Lingayats enjoy within the sect— are 
probably in part imitations of Jainism. Racial characteristi^cs 

may also have played a part in forming the organization; 

/ 

' Bhandarkar believes it came into existence about a century earlier 
VS. 134. 
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for, as we have already seen,^ Lihgayats and Manbhaus, 
a Vaishnava community formed in the Maratha country about 
a century later, have a large number of common features^ Both 
morality and bhakti are very prominent in Lihgayat teaching. 

Critical scholars have usually held that the founder of the 
sect was Basava, the prime minister of Bijjala, the Kalachuri, 
who became King at Kalyan in A. D 1156, but Fleet is inclined 
to believe that Ekantada Ramayya of Ablur, whose career is 
mentioned in an early inscription, was the real leader, and that 
Basava came in as a political and military auxiliary. The 
tradition is that the sect was founded by five ascetics — Ekorama, 
Panditaradhya, Revana, Marula, Visvaradhya ^ — who are held 
to have sprung from the five heads of Siva, incarnate age after 
age. These are regarded as very ancient, and Basava is said 
to have been but the reviver of the faith. Yet the early 
literature shows that the five were all his contemporaries, some 
older, some younger. But the whole early history is still very 
obscure ; and, until the early literature, Sanskrit, Kanarese, 
and Telugu, has been carefully read and compared with the 
inscriptions, this darkness is irtcely to remain. 

§ 31 1. The organization of the sect is sufficiently noteworthy. 
Five original monasteries, the first heads of which were the 
five ascetics, must first be nbied : 


Monasteries. 


First Mahants. 


1. Kedarnath, Himalayas. 

2. Sri~&Lila, near Nandyal. 

3. Balehalli, West Mysore. 

4. Ujjini, Bellary boundary, Mysore. 

5. Benares, 


Ekorama. 

Panditaradhya. 

Revana. 

Marula. 

Vii^varadhya. 


In every Lingayat village there is a monastery, and each is 
affiliated to one of the five original monasteries. The 
Jangamas are a caste, and from them come nearly all Lingayat 


^ See § 295^ 

* These five are mentioned sr* the Supradkeda 
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Gurus, Every Lihgdyat must belong to a monastery and imist 
have a guru : he need not visit a temple at all. 

Lihgayats regard Siva as the Supreme, and must worship 
him only : that is the meaning of the name of the sect, Vira 
taivas^ stalwart Saivas, worshipping Siva alone. Then, the 
modes of their worship of Siva are two : each Lihgayat 
worships his own Jahgama guru ; and he worships the small 
lihga^ which he wears in a reliquary hung round his neck, 
whence the other name of the sect, Lihgayat, lihga-wcarers. 
Image-worship is prohibited. 

When a boy is born, the father sends for his guru, and the 
ashtavarHUy eight-fold ceremony, which makes the baby 
a Lihgayat is performed : gtmi, lihgUy vibhutiy rudrdkshdy 
mantra j Jahgama , tlrika, prasada. These eight are held to 
be * coverings protections against sin. 

When a young Lihgayat chooses a guru for himself, a cere- 
mony is held in which five pots, representing the original 
mahants of the five great monasteries, are used. These are 
placed precisely as the symbols used by Smartas in their 
private worship are placed.^ Four are so placed as to form 
a square, while the pot which represents the monastery 
to which the chosen guru is affiliated is placed in the 
centre. 

A Lihgayat worships privately twice a day before meals. 
He sits down, takes his lihga from its reliquary, places it in the 
palm of his left hand, and goes through the prescribed forms 
of meditation and adoration in that posture. Meditation is in 
accordance with the six sthalasP 

When the guru visits the home, an elaborate ceremony, 
padodakay i. e. the washing of the feet of the guru, is performed, 
at which all the family, and possibly friends as well, are present. 

^ The lihga is to the Lihgayat what the sacred thread is to the twice- 
born Hindu. No full Lihgayat may wear the sacred thread, even if he be 
of the best Brahman blood. 

2 See § 352*. 

® These are six stages of spiritual progress, through which the Lihgayat 
jjasses in seeking union with Siva, bhaktiy mahesa, prasadtiy prd^aiihgay 
saranay inky a* 
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The head of the house also worships the guru. The guru sits 
down in Yoga posture, and the householder, sitting before him, 
goes through the sixteen operations of Hindu worship, and 
other elaborate ceremonies. 

There are a few Lihgayat temples, most of which have been 
built as memorials to individuals, but they do not form 
a necessary part of the organization of the sect. 

§31^. The word Jahgama is used in two senses, first for 
a member of the caste, and secondly for a practising Jangama. 
Only the latter is worshipable. Most Jangamas marry and 
earn their living. Those who wish to become practising 
Jangamas must remain celibate. They must also be trained 
in a monastery and receive dJksha^ initiation. The whole sect 
is in the hands of these practising Jangamas. They are of two 
classes, Gurusthalas and Vii^aktas. 

Gtirusthala Jangamas are trained to perform all domestic 
ceremonies and to act as gurus, and a number of them will be 
found in every village monastery. These village monasteries, 
which are the real centres of Lingayat organization and life, 
and the five original monasteries are called Gtirusthala'^ 
monasteries, because they are guru schools and residences. 

But there are a few monasteries of another type, in which 
philosophical and theological instruction is given, and in them 
Virakta Jangamas are trained. They are usually called 
Shatsthala monasteries, because in them the six sthalas or 
stages in the process of reaching union with Siva are 
taught. The duty of Viraktas is to teacti. 

§ 313. The social construction of tlie community, as it is to- 
day, is difficult to understand, and the history behind it is still 
more diflficult. Lingayats affirm that Basava did away with 
all caste distinctions, whether with regard to religious privileges, 
intermarriage, or interdining, but that at an early date the 
community fell away from this practice. It would be un- 
pardonable to speak dogmatically about Basava's teaching 

* Gurusthala monasteries fall into two sub-classes, SisJtyavarga and 
Puiravarga* 
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until the early literature has been critically examined, but, in 
the light of other cases in which similar claims have been 
made, only to be proved untenable when carefully investigated, 
it is surely wise to reserve judgement A somewhat similar 
condition of affairs io the Manbhau sect suggests the idea that 
the original community in each case may have consisted of 
a number of social groups among whom caste restrictions were 
still very elastic. A desire to win over the Jains may have 
helped to perpetuate the freedom. 

In order to understand the present position of affairs, we 
must distinguish between full Lihgayats and- semi- Lihgayats. 
Among the latter Lingayat practice is imperfect and caste 
restrictions are confessedly rigid. Of these semi-Lmgayats 
there are two groups. The first are the Aradhya-Brahmans,^ 
who are found mainly in the Kanarese and Telugu districts, 
and are clearly half-converted SmSrtas. They wear both the 
sacred thread and the linga. In their private worship they are 
Lingayat, but they intermarry with Smarta Brahmans, 
a Smarta performs the wedding ceremony for them, and they 
will not dine with other Lingayats. The second group are the 
Outcaste Lingayats, for whom no Jangama will perform the 
full ceremonies, and who are not admitted in any sense to 
Lingayat society. 

Amongst full Lingayats caste restrictions in 'marriage remain 
rigid, but all are free to dine together. As a matter of fact 
Jangamas and certain high-class business families do not usually 
interdine with the rest. When the guru visits a disciple, they 
dine together. 

§314. All full Lingayats bury their dead, and no thought of 
pollution is associated with the place of burial. They ‘are 
vegetarians and strict abstainers. Child-marriage is con- 
demned, and widow remarriage is allowed, but some sections 
of the community have fallen back. 

Vira Saivas are taught that each person may attain Release 

^ In Mysore there is a group known as Aradhyas^ who are pure 
Lihgayats and do not wear the sacred thread. 
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in this life by practising the prescribed meditations and passing 
through the six stages. Bhakti holds a large place in their 
practice. Their philosophy ^ shows very clearly the influence 
of Ramanuja, and from an early date the teaching and litera- 
ture of the Tamil Saivas exercised a* considerable influence 
on them. 

§ 315. Lihgayat literature is mostly in Kanarese and San- 
skrit, but there are also several rather important books in 
Telugu. Unfortunately, so little critical study has as yet been 
spent on them that, in many cases, it is impossible to assign 
dates or to sketch their contents. 

One of the very earliest works is the life of Panditaradhya, 
the Mahant of Sri-Saila. It was written in a mixture of 
Sanskrit and Telugu by Somanatha, who lived at Palakurki 
near Warangal during the reign of the first Prataparudra, 
i. e. in the last decades of the twelfth century. He is also the 
author of the original Basava Purdna^ which is in Telugu 
verse. There is another important work in Sanskrit which may 
be even earlier, the ^rthara-bhdskya on the Veddnta-sutras : 
its date is discussed in our next chapter. 

There are also a number of Lingayat documents in the 
Agama literature.^ The Sukshma is entirely Lingayat, while 
the Stiprabheda^ Svdyambhuva^ Kdmika^ Paramesvara^ and 
Vdiula all contain Lingayat material. It is probable that 
these sectarian works are of fairly early date. 

Of great importance for popular Lingayatism are the early 
Kanarese sermons known as Vachana. Some are attribjuted 
to Basava himself, others to later men. The character of the 
Kanarese in which some of these are written proves that they 
belong to the thirteenth century at latest.^ 

There are then the Kanarese Purinas, which are of various 
dates. The Siddhardma (the legendary life of the first Mahant 
of Sholapur) for example, by Raghavanka, the pupil of Hari- 

' Sec Bhandarkaf, VS. 134 ff. * See p. 193. 

* My informaat is Rao Sahib P. G. Halkatti of Bijapur, who has 
translated those attributed to Basava into English. Unfortunately they 
are still unpublished. 
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hara, is a fourteenth-century work ^ ; and several others may 
belong to the sanme century. 

F. iakta Literature. 
a. The Left-hand School 

§316. A considerable list of Tantras can be formed which 
seem to date from the tenth or the eleventh century. A MS, 
of the Brahma- Ydmala bears the date A.D. 105 2,^ and a MS, of 
the Nitydhnikatilaka^ a work dealing with the daily rites of 
the Kubjika sect of Saktas, is dated 1197^; while in the 
works of two Saiva scholars belonging to Kashmir, Abhinava- 
gupta, whose floruit is A.D. 1000, and his disciple Kshemaraja, 
there are quotations from the Devl-Ydmala^ Knlackuddmani, 
Kdlottara^ Kulasdra^ Amriieia^ and Mdlinl-vijaya Tantras^ 
Clearly these cannot be dated later than the tenth century. 
Lakshmidhara, a scholar who lived at Warangal towards the 
end of the thirteenth century:,^ quotes from the Vdmakeivara T» 
a list of sixty-four Tantras, which is almost the same as the 
list found in MSS. of that Tantra to-day. As the Varna- 
keivara was already an authoritative work in his time, it must 
be a good deal older. The Kulachudamani T. also contain^ 
a list of sixty-four Tantras, which is very similar to the Vuma- 
kesvara list. In each of these lists therfe are three groups of 
Tantras which we may take to be characteristic of the first 
half of the period, eight Bhairavas, eight Bahurupas,and eight 
Yam alas. These last — the Brahma^ Vishnu, Rudra, LaksUmt, 
Umd, Skanda, Ganesa, and Graha Ydmalas — receive their 
name from Yamala, a pair, the reference being to a divinity 
and hisiakti in sexual union. The pose is czH^A-Sambara in 
Nepalese Buddhism and Yab-yum in Tibetan Buddhism, and 
images of this character were common.® In their character 

1 Rice, AX. 43. ^ H. P. Sastri, 11 . xxii. » lb. 1 . Ixiv. 

^ Hall, 197 f. ; Chatterji, KS, 38. 

^ See Intro, to Satmdaryalakari by A. Mahadeva Sastii and Pandita- 
ratnam K. Rangacharya. But see also below, p. 389, n. l. 

® H. P. Sastri, II. vii.; Getty, GNB. 181 and passim. There ate 
similar sculptures on some of the temples at Khajuraho. 
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these Tantras are parallel with the Buddhist Tantras which 
appear in the Tibetan Canon, and in Chinese translations, in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries.^ Some of the names coincide, 
Sambara, Jala-Sambara, Kalachakra, Mahakala. 

The Samtdaryalaharl is a famous ode to the goddess in 
a hundred stanzas, of which Stanzas 1-41 are frequently pub- 
lished as a separate ode under the name Anandalaharu The 
whole is usually ascribed to Sahkaracharya, but serious scholars 
regard the ascription as a mistake. Lakshmidhara, the scholar 
already quoted, who belongs to the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, has a valuable commentary on it. As he unhesitatingly 
accepts the authorship of Sankara, there must be a tradition 
of some age to that effect behind him. The work thus goes 
back to a fairly early date, but it is not yet possible to be 
more definite. Another work often by mistake^ attributed to 
Sankara, the Prapanchasdra 7 *., rather a foul book, has been 
much used and has had many commentaries written upon it. 
We cannot be mistaken in assigning it to this period. Along 
with it we may take two books belonging to the Kaulas, who 
are amongst the extremest of the Saktas, the Kaiila U. and 
the Parahtrdma-Bhdrgava-sutra. Of the latter we are told 
that it is * a complete exposition of all branches of the Kaula 
system’, and that ‘the worship of Devi accoi*ding to the 
Kaula marga is generally based on the directions given in this 
work.’ ^ Of the Kaula U. we are told that it is a work 

in terse prose, the ethical code of the Kaulas. It is enigmatic, and 
its directions are vague and indistinct. It hints that the shackles of 
ritualism cannot lead to liberation, which can be secured only by throw- 
ing off the blind restrictions imposed by social conventions. 

There' are some half a dozen other Sakta Upanishads, all of 
which probably belong to this period. These are as follows : 
two Triptirdidpanlya Upanishads, modelled on the Nrisimha- 
tdpamya works, the Tripura^ Shaichakra^ and Bhdvand 

' See § 324. 

® From confusion with a non-Tan trik work of the same name. 

® From an anonymous essay in SJM. III. (1897). 
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Upanishads, and finally the Devi included in the fivefold 
Aiharvasiras U.} which doubtless rests on an original Sakta 
Upanishad. The ^pitra U,, which consists of sixteen stanzas 
and claims to beloi^g to the Sakala Sakha of the Rigvcda^ gives 
a brief outline of the philosophic basis of the Sakta system 
and describes the various modes of worship in use* 

The ,^dradatilaka 7 \ is a work of very great authority, 
written by Lakshmana Desika, a scholar belonging to the 
eleventh century. The book deals almost exclusively with 
spells (mantras) and sorcery, and scarcely mentions ritual. It 
is thus rightly connected with Sarasvati, who as goddess of 
speech is called Sarada. It opens with a philosophy 
of creation and of human speech. It describes and classifies 
mantraSj gives rules for the preliminary arrangements necessary 
for the use of mantras, for initiation, and for the use of the 
sacrificial fire. The body of the work deals with the formation 
and employment of mantras. A few mudras are described and 
many yaiitras. The last chapter is on Tantrik Yoga. The 
Shaichakra mentioned above, deals, as its name implies, 
with the six chakras of occult force supposed to lie in the 
human body. As Narayana commented on it, it must belong 
to this period at latest. The Bhavand Z 7 ., also mentioned 
above, teaches that the human body may itself be considered 
a Srl-chakra. 

We may also note two vernacular Sakta works belonging 
to this period, a Bengali poem on Chandi belonging to the 
thirteenth century and a Telugu translation of the Mdrkan- 
deya F,, the date of which is about 1300. 

b. The Right-hand School. 

- 

§ 317. There seems to be no evidence in the early literature 
of the existence of any Devl-worshipping sect which repudiated 
the coarser elements of the ritual, or of Devi-temples in which 
animal sacrifice was not permitted. All seem to belong to 


'I 


' See § 207. 
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what is now called the Left-hand ( Vdmdchdrt) section of the 
Sakta teaching and cult. But from the thirteenth century, if 
not earlier, we hear of Sakta scholars who followed the pure 
path of the Right-hand {Dakshindckdri) section, and also of 
Right-hand literature. In Gujarat and in South India to-day 
there are many Devl-temples in which no animal sacrifice is 
permitted. The individual scholars with their private practice 
and the temples with their public cult seem to be both con- 
nected with the Smarta community, and the cult is in full 
conformity with Vedic usage. Can it be that these facts point 
back to a mediaeval reformation ? It is curious that, in tradi- 
tion as well as in the pseudonymous Sahkaravijayas, there is 
said to have been such a movement, and it is attributed to 
Sankara. For example, in Conjeeveram local tradition says 
he compelled the goddess Kamachlamma, i.e. the Love-eyed 
Mother, to give up human sacrifice. A very remarkable image 
of Sankara is worshipped in her temple there, ^ and the 
ministrants are Nambutiri Brahmans, who declare themselves 
descendants of priests introduced from Malabar by Sankara.^ 

i§ 318. The first scholar, so far as we know, who follows the 
Right-hand path is Lakshmidhara, who has been already 
mentioned. His name as an initiate was Vidyanatha. In his 
commentary on sloka 31 of Saundaryalaharl he gives the list 
of sixty-four Tantras discussed above, and also gives two other 
lists as follows : 

Misra or Mixed Tantras x (1) Chandrakala, (2) Jyotisvati, 
(3) Kalanidhi, (4) Kularnava, (5) Kule^vari, (6) Bhuvanei^vari, 
(7) Barhaspatya, (8) Durvasasa. 

Safnaya or ^ubha^ i.e. Pure^ Tantras (i) Vasishtha, 
(2) Sanaka'^ (3) Suka, (4) Sanandana, (5) Sanatkumara. 

By Mixed Tantras he seems to mean books which give instruc- 
tions for the worship of the goddess with a view both to 
earthly blessings and release, while Pure Tantras teach only 

^ See a print from a photograph in my Primer of Hinduism^ 119. 

* Maclean, ERE. VII. 646. 
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the way to release. They teach how by meditation and yoga 
practice the Devi may be raised from the Muladhirag through 
four other chakras, to Ajna, and thence to the Saliasrara.^ This 
practice is called Srlvidyd. Unfortunately this last group of 
five works Is not yet known, and no account of them can be 
given. 

c. The Bhakti SchooL 

§ 319. There is another form of Right-hand worship among 
Saktas which has come from the influence of the Bkng'avata P. 
Release is sought by the path of enthusiastic emotional bhakti 
towards the goddess. The chief scripture of this discipline is 
the Devi Bhdgavata^ which is usually reckoned one of the 
Upapuranas. The devotees of the goddess, however, deny 
that it is one of the Upapuranas and affirm that it is the 
original work to which the fifth place among the Puranas 
belongs by right, and that the Krishna Bhdgavata was written 
by Vopadeva about A.D. 1300. A remark which Srldhara^ 
makes at the beginning of his great commentary on the 
Bhdgavata P. enables us to realize that this claim was already 
common in Ms day. It is thus clear that the Devi Bhdgavata^ 
being posterior to the Bhdgavata P, and prior to Srldhara^ 
who lived about A.D. 1400, belongs to this period. It is not 
yet possible to say anything about the date of the Agastya- 
sfitras^ which expound the bhakti of the Devi Bh^avaia and 
are thus parallel to the Ndrada and ^dndilya-%iitn%, 

G. Saura Literature. 

§ 320. It is probable that the splendid rise of the chief sects 
of the Vaishnavas and Saivas during our period gradually 
the cults of the Sun, Ganesa, and other minor gods* 
^.riuvas have an honourable place in the Prahed/mc/mndra- 
There were several great temples built to Surya during 
tM: tialy centuries/ but towards the end the popularity of the 

^ r:3e€ Aviilm, TGL csxxii K ® See | 326. 

^ Sec assay in 5 JM. IIL (1B97). ^ ^ ^ See § 270. 

® Notably Mudhera in Gujarat and Kanarak in Orissa. 
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god waned. There is very little literature to notice, A few 
chapters ^ in the Brahma P, containing the theology of Surya 
and the praise of Orissa and of the temple of the Sun at 
Kanarak, and the song of the Sun-god in Bengali recently 
published by Mr. Dinesh Chandra Sen * may belong to this 
period, and the great inscription at Govindapur in the Gaya 
district by the poet Gahgadhara,® which dates from A,D. 1137, 
is a Saura document. 


H. Gdnapatya Literature. 

§331. The Ganapatya sect clearly continued active during 
the early centuries of this period, even if it decayed towards 
the close. The usual sectarian mantra seems to have been 
^rl Ganesdya namah^ while the sect-mark was a circlet of red 
minium on the forehead. The most important document of 
the sect, apart from the Upanishad described above, ^ is the 
Ganesa Purdnap the bulk of which consists of legends in 
glorification of Ganesa, including stories of his having cured 
leprosy, but also deals with the theology and the worship of 
the sect and details the thousand names of the god. Ganesa 
as the supreme Brahman can be known only by mystical con- 
templation, but he may also be worshipped through his images 
in the usual Hindu way. Hht Mudgala P. is also a Ganapatya 
work, but seemingly of later origin. The date of the Sankara 
Digvijaya is very doubtful, but it may with safety be regarded 
as reflecting facts belonging to the latter half of the period. 
It speaks of the Ganapatyas as divided into six sub-sects, 
according as they worship Maha-Ganapati, Haridra Ganapati, 
Uchchhishta-Ganapati, Navanita-Ganapati, Svarna-Ganapati, 
and Santana-Ganapati, while one section of the Uchchhishta- 
Ganapatyas revered Heramba-Ganapati and had very foul 

’ XXI-XXVIIL * VSP.L2S-4; 164-7^. 

® Epigraphia Jfndica, II. 338. 

* See § 239. 

^ The legends are briefly described by Stevenson, JRAS, Vll. 
319. The reference to More^var, noted by him, is probably an inter- 
polation. 
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rites.^ Many of these forms of the god occur also in the 
Mudgala P,^ and a number of them are still to be seen in 
images in South India, ^ but the sects have, all disappeared. 

Yet, as the sect decayed, the position of the god as a minor 
divinity, the god of obstacles and success, adored by all 
Hindus, became firmly established. He is praised in this 
sense in the Skanda and elsewhere. To this period also 
belongs a singular document which gives one of the many 
variant myths about his birth and his elephant head, the 
Gane^a-Khanda of the Brahmavaivarta P ^ The story is told 
to glorify Krishna as the Supreme, this part of the Parana 
being probably of Nimbarkite origin.^ 

I. Dharma Literature. 

§3^2. The gradual decay of Tantrik Buddhism in Bengal 
and Orissa left a deep but not altogether healthy deposit in 
Hinduism. In most cases it was the old sects that received 
the deposit, but in one case at least there was a fresh growth. 
The central member of the Buddhist Triratna — Buddha, 
Dharma, Sangha — gave birth to a new Hindu god, Dharma, 
whose worship spread abroad and produced an important 
literature in early Bengali, which bears many marks pf its 
Buddhist source. The prime scripture is the ^unya Purdna^ 
a lineal descendant of Nagarjuna’s Sunyavada, by Ramai 
Pandita, which seems to come from the eleventh century. It 
deals with both theology and ritual. One of the chief names 
connected with the cult is Laii Sen, King of Maina in Bengal 
in the eleventh century, who worshipped Dharma, and from 
whose heroic feats a famous legend arose. This story forms 
the basis of a series of Bengali romances known as the Dharma- 

^ They were unclean Saktas, like the Buddhists who adored Hepamba. 

^ This work catalogues thirty- two forms of Ganapati, while the Sarada- 
iikaka 1 \ speaks of fifty-one forms : Krishna Sastri, SIl, 173. 

3 Ib; 165-76. 

* Skanda P., Prabhasa Mahatmya, See Kennedy, HM. 353. 

® Wilson, Works^ III. 103 ff. * See § 283. 

Sen, HBLL. 
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mangal poems, written from the twelfth century onward. The 
earliest writer was Mayura Bhatta.^ 

ii. Buddhism. 

A. The iaktas. 

§ 3 ^ 3 - The Tantrik University called VikramaMa, on the 
Ganges, founded 6arly in the ninth century, rose to splendour 
about the opening of this period and showed a great succession 
of scholars for two centuries. Yet the religion was slowdy 
dying, poisoned by Tantrism and weakened by Hindu violence 
and criticism. Few books were produced except Tantrik 
works and manuals of logic, ^ and even these failed towards 
the end of the eleventh century, Islam destroyed Buddhism 
in India in the great conquest of the North just before 
A.D. 10,00. 

§ 324. There is a considerable number of Tantras and related 
works which, from their common features, and from the dates 
at which they were translated into Chinese and Tibetan, would 
seem to belong to the tenth century or thereabouts. One of 
the most distinctiv^g, the ^rikdlachakra 7 "., is said to have 
been written in A.D, 965. The ChandamahdroshanayHe-vajra^ 
Hernkay Ddkinl-jdla-sambaray Manjusri-mulay and Bkuta-^ 
ddmara Tantras, and the Manjusrt-ndma-sahgUi^ (called 
also Paramdrtha-ndma-sahglti)y Va which a long list of the 
names of ManjusrI forms a hymn of praise, belong to the 
same time and class. ^ 

§ 325. In these there appears first an intensification of the 
erotic features of Tantrism.^ New Buddhas, each with his 
sakti, make their appearance, e. g, Heruka and Vajrayogini, 
and the high religious value of intercourse with women is more 
insisted on than ever. It was probfeibly as a result of this 

^ Sen, HELL. 30 E * Vidyabbushana, MSIL. 135 E ^ 

® Vajrasattva utters the Chandamahdroshana T. from the pudendi^m 
muliebre of Vajmdhatvi^vafl. Cf. the Buddhist Tantrik monk in Act Fli 
of PrahmihachiiLMtijumyii (pp. 34! in Taylor’s tr.), wh*ch was psudsxieu 
about A. B. 1060^ and see | 300. 
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tnovemcnt that the practice of representing in scripture these 
Buddhas in sexual union with their spouses arose, a practice 
which appeared also in Hinduism.’^ In Bengal the erotic 
Buddhism of this period was called Sahaja*^ Romantic love 
for beautiful girls was made the path to release. Veiy little 
of the literature of the school remains, but it is reflected later 
in the poetry of Chandidas, the Hindu sakta, and its foul 
practice long infected Bengal. 

§ g!z6. The second fresh feature of these works is a the^ic 
or pantheistic theology,^ the final outcome of the Mahayana 
theory of the three bodies of the Buddha^ and of the idealism 
of the Vijnanavada school, especially as expressed in the term 
alayavijndna? The movement was also powerfully influenced 
by the Vedanta, by the theism of the Nyaya, and by &msm. 
The universe and all Buddhas come from an eternal being 
called Adi-Buddha, i. e. the original Buddha, and Sva37ambhu, 
i.e. the self-existent, the process being represented by the 
triple system of Dhy^i-Buddhas, Dhyani-Bodhisattvas and 
Manushi-Buddhas, as follows: 


Vairochana 


Samanta- 

bhadra 

Dipankara 


ADI-BUDDHA. 

Dhyani'-Buddhas, 

Akshobya Ratnasam- Amitabha Amogbasiddlia 

bhava 

Dhydni-Bcdhisativas. 

Vajrapani Ratnapani Avalokite- Visvapani 

svara 

Manmhi^Btutdhas. 

Kanaka- Kasyapa Gautama Maitreya 

muni 


The three grades of being are suggested by the three bodies 
of the Buddha, while the five beings in each grade come from 
the original five Buddhas of early Buddhism, the three Former 

^ See § 

* Kumaraswamy, Tke Dance of Siva, 103 (New York, 1916) ; Sen, 
HELL. 37. 

* See Poussin, ERE, art. ‘Adi-Buddha’. 

* See § 17^ See § 178. 

T 
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Buddhas,' Gautamaj and the coming Buddha, for these are 
the Manushi Buddhas of the third grade. The theory was 
developed alongside Tantrism, which teaches that every 
Buddha and every Bodhisattva has a wife. 

By five acts of his contemplative power {dhydna)^ the Adi^ 
Buddha creates five Dhydni-Buddhas, The Dhyani-Buddhas 
have nothing to do with man or the world, but live in thought- 
ful peace in nirvana. Each, however, has a son who is a 
Dkydni-bodkisativa and has never been a man. Through him, 
n turn, a Mdutiski-Btuidha^ i. e. a human Buddha, is brought 
into being, and a world within which the Manushi-Biiddha 
plays his part. 

In most of the forms of this theology the oleroai One is 
personal, so that the system is distinctly tfeefsiic, e. g, the 
Alsvarika system of Nepal, but in others, where Vljiianav^din 
thought is prominent, the idea tends to exclude personality 
and thus to approach the pantheistic conception of Brahman 
as held by Sankara and other Ma5^avadins, The system is 
found most often in Tantrik works, such as the Srikdlachahra 
71 , but it was held by Mahayanists also ; for it appears in the 
Gunakdrandavyuha^ which is a new poetic version of the- old 
Kdrandavyfiha} 


B. Buddhist Lands. 

§ 327. Buddhism lingered on in great weakness in Bengal, 
where a few pieces of literature may be traced,^ until the six- 
teenth century, when the last groups of Tantrik monks and 
nuns were absorbed by the Chaitanya seef'^ In Orissa the 
faith* has survived in disguised forms down to the present time.^ 

But if Buddhism died out in India proper, it continued to 
thrive elsewhere. 

§ 328, In Nepal, in the first part of the period, we trace the 
rise of the Aii^varika, or Theistic, system explained above, and 
fresh literature seems to have been written. It is in Nepal 

* See § 175. ® Sen, HELL. I5”S5. § 37 ^* 

*• Vasu. Archaeological Survey of Mayurabhunja^ Chap. II. 
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that the tliektJc GitKrMdratjdavyuha'^ is found. Tlie s?aiiz 
theology appears in the Svayamhhu P,, which is a Maltatir^ya 
of Nepal and probably is as late as the twelfth or thirteenth 
century.^ The Dasabhumtsvara is a later recension of the 
Madhyamaka Dasabhumaka-sutra? augmented with resumes 
in Prakrit verse. It is found in Nepal. 

The most interesting fact about Nepalese Buddhism is that 
its sacred books were in Sanskrit, and the great majority of 
existing Sanskrit texts, whether Mahayana or Tantrik, have 
been found there. They can be most conveniently studied in 
R. L. Mitra^s Nepalese Buddhist Literature, No traces of 
a Nepalese Buddhist Canon have been found. The character 
of the texts found there would naturally lead to the conclusion 
that the books in use in the middle ages must have been very 
similar to those of Tibet, L e. the literature is Mahayana with 
a considerable infusion of Tantrik works. Further, while 
there is no real Canon, there is a curious sort of substitute for 
one : Nine very famous works — eight of them being Mahayana 
sutras, the ninth, one of the greatest of the early Tantras* — arc 
held in special reverence and receive regular divine worship. 
The following is the list : 

THE NINE DHARMAS. 

j, Ashtasahasrikd Prajhdpdramitd, 

%, Gandavyuha, 

3. Dasabhimilsvara, 

4. Saniadhirdja, 

5. Lahkdvaidra-^sutra, * 

6 . Saddharina-pttndarika, 

7. Tathdgai^guhyaka,\ 

-'S. LaHta-visv{irk, 

9. Suvarnaprabkdsa, 

' See § 326. 

® This inference rests on a reference to RMha (Mitra, 254) : See § 280 

* See § 177. 
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§ 3290 Buddhist literature in Pali has been written in 
Ceylon continuously until our times, ^ and also in Burma from 
the eleventh century downwards.^ 

§ 330. In A. D. 972 the Chinese Canon, as it then was, was 
printed from wooden blocks. Numerous editions followed 
for the blocks were often destroyed by fire or by civil war. 
But many new translations, especially of Tantrik works, were 
added between A.D. 972 and the beginning of the fourteenth 
century.^ Since then there has been no change. The full 
Canon was printed in the fourteenth century, and has since 
been frequently published.* 

§ 331. Corea and Japan did not translate the sacred books, 
but contented themselves with the Chinese Canon. It is 
important to realize how wide a field the Chi.nese Canon — 
a , set of rather imperfect translations — has had for its 
influence. A few years ago, stimulated by the example 
of the Christian Scriptures in Japanese, one of the Amida 
sects® published Japanese versions of the three Sukhavatl 
texts which they regard as supremely valuable, but until 
then no Japanese could read a Buddhist text in his own 
tongue. 

§ 332. Though the bulk of the Tibetan translations had 
been made by the end of the ninth century, more were added 
in the eleventh, and a few as late as the thirteenth century. 
The following quotation gives some facts about the Canon as 
published : 

The whole forms a series of over three hundred volumes, each of 
which with its wooden covers makes a package about 26 in. long, 
8 ip. broad, 8 in. deep, and weighing about 10 lb. The volumes 
generally are in the form of xylographs, or prints from carved wooden 
blocks, as with ancient Chinese books, no movable type having been 
employed ; occasionally MS. sets of the entire canon are to be found. 

The sacred texts consist of two great collections : (a) the canon, and 
' (b) the commentaries. 

^ Wintemitz, II. i. 174-81. 

* Mabel Bode, Fait Literature of Bimna* ® Nanjio, Cols. 450-8. 

^ Hanjio, Intro, xxii. ® i.e. sects that worship Amltabha, 
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The canon, or Ka-gyur (vulgarly Kanjur)^ " translated word*', forms 
a series of one. hundred, or in some editions, one hundred and eight, 
volumes, and comprises 1,083 distinct books. It is divided into seven 
great sections, as compared with the three divisions of the Pali canonical 
scriptures, or Tripitaka, 

The commentary (vulgarly Tanjur) is a great encyclopaedic 

library of ancient lore on metaphysics, logic, composition, arts, alchemy, 
&c., including the commentaries of ancient Indian Buddhist writers, 
Nagarjuna and others, and also some texts by Tsong-Kha-pa and other 
Tibetan saintsJ 

About A. D. 1206 Jenghiz Khan the Mongol conquered 
Tibet. His grandson Kublai Khan, converted to Buddhism 
by a Tibetan abbot, gave this abbot and his successors 
temporal power in Tibet in A. D. 1270, and opened Mongolia 
to Buddhism. The abbot, with the aid of a staff of scholars, 
carried out the stupendous task of translating the whole 
Tibetan Canon into Mongolian. The Mongol script is a modi- 
fication of Syriac which had been introduced into Central 
Asia by Ncstorian missionaries. Thus Indian Buddhist litera- 
ture received a sudden expansion of influence, and was carried 
wherever the Mongols went.® 

iii. Jainism. 

A. Svetambara Liieraiure, 

§ 333* Svetambara literature was already very rich and 
varied at the opening of this period, and during the first three 
centuries it rose to its utmost splendour and strength, dis- 
playing all its variety and brilliance in its chief representative 
Hemachandra. Then came the Muhammadan conqujest olf 
the North, in which Jains were cut to pieces, harried, and 
persecuted in the same way as Hindus and Buddhists were. 
The fact that the community survived at all is proof of the 
strength of its^ character and organization, but it has never 
regained its former influence and splendour. 

The work of elucidating books of the Canon in the classical 

> Waddell, ERE. VII. 789. * ERE. VIL 786. 
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style in Sanskrit, so brilliantly begun by Haribhadra and 
Silaiika in the ninth century, was carried forward by another 
pair of writers, Abhayadeva of the eleventh century, who took 
Silahka for his model, and Malayagiri of the twelfth century, 
who followed Haribhadra. There were other scholars — 
notably Santisuri, Devendragani and Tilakacharya — who did 
further expository work of real value in Sanskrit. Srichandra- 
suri, a junior contemporary of Hemachandra, left a number 
of Prakrit commentaries. 

Several works of genuine religious power were written 
during the period, especially by Hemachandra and Asada; 
and Jain apologetic, dogmatic, and philosophy were eagerly 
cultivated. Criticism of Hindu and Buddhist philosophy was 
very popular, the writers usually following the example of 
Haribhadra and calling their works ‘ Six systems \ A number 
of famous sacred odes were composed, the most notable 
writers being Sobhana, hfs brother Dhanapala, and Abhayadeva 
the expositor. 

Innumerable romantic tales both in Sanskrit and Prakrit 
appeared. Dhanapala, Devendragani, and Devabhadra wrote 
in Sanskrit, while Hemachandra's Vasudeva Hinda is in 
Prakrit. Closely allied to these is the prabandha^ a narrative 
of a semi-historical character consisting of a series of stories 
about well-known men of the recent past, and also the charitay 
or biography of a Jain saint. Both of tjiese types of books 
minister to the instinct which seeks tojknow the facts of men s 
lives, but they are first of all edifying literature, and for that 
reason the tales are treated with a good deal of freedom. 
Hcnc^ while a great many of the stories, especially those of 
more recent date, contain historical elements, legend plays 
a large place in them.^ Most of these books are in Sanskrit, 
but a few are in Prakrit, e. g. Gunachandra^s Mahdvira- 
charita, 

§ 334. During the first half of the period the powerful 
influence of the Vedanta leads to the acceptance among Jains 

' Biihler, Hemachamh ay 6 ; Tawney, Prahandhachiniavuiniy Preface. 
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of a sort of Brahman, an eternal spirit behind the Tirthakaras* ; 
and the idea survives here and there t 6 this day, but it }ias 
never really modified or weakened the essential atheism of 
the system. This faint reflection of Vedantic thought in 
Jainism is curiously similar to the far more powerful Adi- 
Buddha doctrine ih Buddhism. 

§ 335. The following seem to be the most outstanding 
personalities among the writers of the time. 

Twb brothers belonging to the latter half of the tenth 
century, Sobhana and Dhanapala, the latter a prot^gd of both 
Munja and Bhoja, kings of Malwa, distinguished themselves 
greatly as writers of sacred odes in Sanskrit. Dhanapala’s 
Rishabhapanchdiikd^ fifty stanzas in praise of Rishabha, one 
of the Tirthakaras, is well known, while Sobhana^s hymns are 
still more famous. Dhanapala's Tilakamanjarl, a volume of 
tales in highly artificial Sanskrit, is worthy of comparison 
with the Yaiastilaka by the contemporary Digambara scholar 
Somadeva. 

Abhayadeva is the greatest name among Svetambaras of 
the eleventh century. Following the example of Silanka, he 
wrote Sanskrit commentaries on nine of the chief canonical 
works, VIZ. the third to the eleventh Angas inclusive, and 
many other texts. Of his original works the best known is 
an ode to Pan^vanatha called Jayatikuyanastotra^ which he 
is said to have composed, as a plea for release from a disease, 
while standing in worship before that Tirthakara^s image. 

Devabhadra (1086-1169), a famous logician, completely 
defeated the Digambara scholar Kumudachandra in a .con- 
troversy on the question of the salvation of women, held at 
the court of Jayasimha at Anhilvara-patan in Gujarat in A. D* 
1124, and thereby prevented the Digambaras from getting 
a foothold in the city. 

But the greatest of all Sv.etambara writers is Hemachandra, 
who lived from 1089 to 1 1 73, and spent most of hisdife in Anhil- 

^ I A. VII. 106 ; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the inscripHons^ 103 ; 
Suali, GSAL IX. 28 ; Barth, RL 146. 
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vara-pataa the capital of Gujarat He had great influence 
at court from A. D. 1125 onwards, and still greater after 1159, 
when he won over king Kumarapala to Jainism, He was 
a writer of extraordinary industry, scholarship, and versatility. 
His chief religious books are the Yogamsira^ a treatise on 
Jain ethics and asceticism, and the Vltaragastuti^ a poem in 
thirty'-two stanzas in praise of the passionless life, both written 
to establish his royal convert in the faith* His three works 
in the field of legendary history and biography, already 
referred to, are the Trishaskti-salakfi-pnrushacharita^ a Jain 
history of the world, its appendix, the PariHshtaparvan^ which 
contains the lives of the Jain prophets and teachers, and his 
biography of Mahavira, the Mahdviracharita, His Vastideva 
Hinday a large collection of romantic tales, told in Prakrit 
and mostly in prose, may be set beside Haribhadra*s Samardi- 
chchhakahd. He is also the a'uthor of a Jain Ramayana, the 
Rdmacharita, But his literary activity was not merely 
religious but covered almost the whole field of the culture 
and science of mediaeval India. He wished to give Jains the 
fullest possible opportunity of becoming educated and capable 
men. He therefore wrote on logic, grammar, rhetoric, poetics, 
lexicc^raphy, and politics* His Sanskrit and Prakrit grammars 
and lexicons are weighty scientific works which have been 
widely used. 

Asada came of the royal family of Bhilmal in Gujarat. 
One of his sons ^ died young, and a Jain teacher did his best* 
to give him religious consolation. The bereaved father wrote 
in 1 1*9 1 the Vivekamanjart in memory of his son, working 
the teacher’s words of consolation into beautiful verse. 
Another of his works, the Upadesakandall^ is praised as being 
rich food for pilgrims on the road to Release. 

Jinadatta’s Vivekavildsa^ which was written about A. D. 
1220, is a sort of summary of religious knowledge, including 
sketches of systems other than Jain. 

Amarachandra, a noteworthy poet of the middle of the 
thirteenth century, wrote for* the Jains the Bdlabhdrata, 
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a sketch of the Makdhkaratm some 6,500 Sanskrit verses, 
and a ^dnyya on Padmanabha, the Jain Tirthakara who ts 
expected to appear next. He is also the author of three 
works on poetics. 

Prabhachandra is the author of the earliest life of Hema- 
chandra, the Prabhdvdkacharita^ which appeared about 1250, 
while his contemporary Devendrasori is remembered because 
he wrote five of the six Karmagranthas. 

Merutunga (A) flourished early in the fourteenth century, 
and is most famous for his Prabandhackintdmanu The first 
four chapters of this prabandha contain a good deal of 
valuable history and biography, but the remainder is legend. 
He also wrote the Mnnjaprdbandha in Prakrit, Rajasekhara 
is the author of Prabandhakosa (published in 1 349 at Delhi), 
which is of considerable value, and a collection of tales called 
A ntarahaihdsangraha. 

B. Digambara Literature. 

§ 336. The Digambara literature of the period is not so 
rich as the Svetambara, yet it has considerable variety and 
a large part of it is in Kanarese. Commentaries were written 
on several of Kundakunda's works, and Nemichandra (late 
tenth century) produced a number of fresh philosophic books 
of considerable importance. Numerous puranas both Sanskrit 
and Kanarese appeared, and legendary history and biography 
were not neglected. Amongst the most popular works are 
Jain versions of the Epics in Kanarese. 

At the beginning of the tenth century lived Amritachandra, 
a brilliant commentator. He expounded three ofi the works 
of the early Digambara scholar Kundakunda, the Samara- 
sdraprdbkriia^ the Panchatthiyasamgakasutia^ and ‘the Prava- 
chanasdray and wrote a work oh the Digambara categories, 
the 7 'attvdrthasdray and the Pnrnskdrthasiddkynpdya on the 
means whereby man may reach perfection. Balachandra 
{c. iioo) wrote a commentary on the Prdbhriiasdra, another 
of Kundakunda’s works. 
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One of the most famous of Kanarese poets is Pampa, who 
wrote in 941 his Kanarese adaptation of the Mahdbhdratay 
which is known as the Pampa-Bhdraiay or the Vikramdrjtma 
Vijaya. He is also the author of the Kanarese Adi Purdna, 

We notice next the Yaidsiilaka of Somadeva, a series of 
tales told in very artistic Sanskrit, to recommend the Jainism 
of the Digambara sect. It is technically a kaihdy i. e. a com- 
position in prose which breaks into verse when the story 
becomes surcharged with feeling. It is a work of great 
literary power, which would have held a high place in Sanskrit 
literature, had it not been Jain. It was written in A. D. 960 
under the Rashtrakuta king Krishna III. 

Chamundaraya was chief minister to the Western Gahga 
king Marasimha II and also to his successor Panchaladeva. 
They reigned in Mysore. He is noteworthy first as having 
erected at Sravana Bejgola a colossal image of Gommate^vara 
about A. D. 980, and secondly as being the author of the 
Chamundaraya Purdna, which is the earliest existing work 
in Kanarese prose and is dated A. D. 978. It gives an account 
of each of the twenty-four Tirtliakaras. 

One of the teachers wlioni Chamundaraya revered was 
Nemichandra Siddhanta-chakravarti, who is the author of 
five dogmatic works in Prakrit verse, which have been much 
used, Dravya-samgrahay Gommaiasdra^ Labdhisdra^ Ksha- 
panasdray and Trilokasdra. The Dravyasamgraha and the 
Trilokasdra are always included among the books mentioned 
under the Secondary Canon. He seems to be the Nemi- 
chandra who lived about A.D. 990 and wrote the first Kanarese 
novel, Lzidfjati. 

The Paramdtma-prakdsa is a Sanskrit work in 344 stanzas 
by Sri-Yogindra Acharya, but the date is not known. The 
purpose of the work is to oppose theistic teaching, and the 
method employed is to try to show that the human soul is 
the truly divine spirit. Numerous Vedantic terms are used. 

Asadhara, a layman and a native of the country by the 
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Sambhar lake, fled^ while still a young maa from liis home, 
at the end of the twelfth century, to escape the violence of 
the Musulman invaders and took refuge in I \hara. There 
he became a learned Jain, and wrote %vorks, most 

of them on the Jain faith. The most famous of these is the 
Dharviamriia^ or Nectar of Religion, which describes the 
duties of Jain ascetics and laymen. His Trishasktmnriii is a 
collection of stories about sixty-three persons drawn from the 
Jain Puranas. 

There were a number of notable men among the Kanarese 
Jain poets. Pampa, Ponna, and Ranna — ali tenth-century 
men — are called the three gems, but Abhinava Pampa also 
deserves a place beside them. Pampa*s Adi Puratia is said 
to be Tinequalled in style among the Kanarcse poets'. His 
Kanarese Mahdbharaia, called the Pampa Bhdrata^ in which 
he identifies his own princely patron Arikesari with Arjuna, 
is also much admired. The fame of Popna and Ranna rests 
in each case on a Kanarese Purana. Abhinava Pampa, who 
flourished about A. D. uco, is also the author of a Parana, 
but it is his Pampa Rmndyaita that has brought him glory. 
It is a Jain recast of the ancient story. The whole atmosphere 
is Jain, and all the heroes are faithful to tho Jain faith. 

Wc may also mention the Jivaka-Chintdmani} a Jain 
Tamil Kdvya or romance in verse, written probably in the 
tenth century. 


^ Barnett, SMCTB. 4* 
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MUSLIM INFLUENCE 

A,D. 1350 TO 1800. 

§ 337. The new factor in the religion of India during these 
centuries is the influence of Islam. That influence seems to be 
scarcely traceable in the literature before 1400 ; but we choose 
1350 as the opening year of the new period, because it is most 
probable that further research will succeed in discerning its 
activities a good deal earlier. Islamic ideas are not so gener- 
ally diffused as the great elements which have hitherto formed 
the distinguishing features of our periods, but they seem to be 
of greater importance than any other force operative during 
these centuries. 

It was, in the first instance, through the teaching of Sufis 
that Islam found entrance to Hindu hearts. They fraternized 
with Hindu ascetics and gurus ; and each learned to respect 
the other’s religious faith and life. But not until the last 
quarter of the fifteenth .century did the movement show any 
notable force. Kabir was the man through whom the leading 
ideas were popularized. From his time the condemnation of 
idolatry and polytheism became frequent. But large sections 
of Hinduism show little or no reaction to the influence of 
Islam. 

Perhaps the extraordinary rise of the vernaculars from the 
fourteenth century onwards may be partly due to the serious 
weakening of Sanskrit scholarship consequent on the impover- 
ishment of Hinduism and the destruction of Hindu schools 
and monasteries by the invaders. ^ 

Akbar, who had come to the throne in 1542, transformed 
the character of the empire by his policy of giving Hindus 
equal rights with Muslims and admitting them to the highest 
positions in the army and the administration. He thereby 
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not only gave Hinduism freedom once more to raise its head, 
but greatly changed the feeling of Hindus towards the Empire. 
He had many Hindu works translated into Persian, and his 
great-grandson, Dara Shikoh, followed his example. 

i. Hinduism. 

A. TJie Philosophies^ 
a. The Karma Mlmdmsd. 

§ 33 ^* From the very beginning of this period to the middle of 
the seventeenth century there was great activity in the Karma 
Mimamsa school. Three authors produced each a famous 
treatise, and a very large number of ancillary works appeared. 
The earliest, written during the first decades of our period, is 
Madhava^s Jaimimya-nydya-mdld-vistara^ a full exposition of 
the system m verse, accompanied by a commentary in prose. 
Colebrooke says : 

It follows the order in Jaimini’s text ; not by way of paraphrase, but 
as a summary (though the title rather implies amplification) of its 
purport, and of approved deductions from it; sometimes explaining 
separately the doctrine of Bha^la and of Guru, under each head; 
at other times that of the old scholiast ; but more commonly confined 
to that of Bhaffa alone ; yet often furnishing more than one application 
to the same text, as Bhatta himself docs.^ 

This work has had a great vogue, partly because of its clearness, 
largely also because the verses could be easily committed to 
memory. The author and his brother Sayana were closely 
connected with the court of Vijayanagara and with Sankara^s 
monastery at Sringeri. They are amongst the most.illustrious 
of Hindu scholars. Apa Deva ® wrote, about A.D. 1630, an 
elementary manual, the Mlmdmsd-nydya-prakdsa, which is 
usually called the Apadevl and has been much studied, because 
it is easy. Then Khandadeva (died 1665) produced the 

^ MB. L 30U. 

* His son, Ananta Deva, author of the Smriit Kausiubha^ wrote at the 
command of Baz Bahadur Chandra of Kumaon, who died in uSyS. Duff, 
CL 281. 
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Bhdttadipikd^ wfekh has won itself an honoured place because 
of its brilliant logical reasoning. Appa3^a Dikshita^ (i 55 ^“ 
161x4) has a treatise in verse on the Mimamsa which was much 
talked of in its day, the Vidhi-rasdyana \ in it he attacks 
Kumarila. 

The Mmiamsa has been atheistic, in the sense of not recog- 
nizing the Supreme, throughout its history ; yet that has 
never hindered Smartas, who almost to the last man recognize 
the Brahman 0/ the Upanishads, from making full use of the 
system. Vedanta-Desika ^ in his Sesvara Mlmdvisd main- 
tains that Kumarila acknowledged the existence of God, and 
other writers have argued that the acknowledgement of God 
is quite consistent with its principles. 

b. The Vedanta. 

§ 339. During this period an immense number of treatises 
were written on the advaita Vedanta, commentaries, super- 
commentaries, summaries in prose and verse, and partial 
expositions. Here we note only a few of the more noteworthy 
manuals. At the beginning of the period there appeared 
the Panchadasi by BharatitTrtha and Madhava, an independent 
exposition in verse of the whole system running to fifteen 
chapters, as the name implies. It betrays the tendency, which 
went further later on, to bring into the Vedanta ideas belonging 
to the other systems, especially the Sahkhya. In the fifteenth 
century, Advaitananda wrote the Brahma-vidydbkarana^ 
a prose commentary on Sankara’s Bhdskya which Colebrooke 
found useful. His disciple Sadananda is the author of a brief 
outline of the Advaita in prose called the Veddnia-sdra^ which 
forms a useful introduction to the philosophy ; but the student 
must realize that contamination of the Vedanta from the 
Saiikhya proceeds further in it than in earlier works. Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvatl, a sannyasi of the Sarasvati order, flourished 
before A.D. 1550, and wrote a well-known work on the nature 
of release in the Advaita, the Veddnta-kalpalatikd. He belongs 
^ See § ^154. ® See § 381. 
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to the group who believe that ail the six systems of Kindu 
philosophy teach essentiaily the same docldsie.^ VijEana 
Bhikshids Vijhdnamrita is a dualist bhashya, aa attempt tc 
prove that the dualism of the Sahkhya caa be established 
Within the Vedanta.^ 

§340, Several fresh sectarian bhashyas weic written during 
this period. The following table may be found useful : 


3 ECTARIAH IvHASi-lYAS. 


Approx. 



jSujHc oy 

P/dlosophU 

date. 

Author. 

.SV./. 

ohdsuya. 

Standpoint 

10S5 

Raman lija 

Srl-Vaishi^aava 

5 V a 

VisishUadvaita 

1230 

Madhva 

Mfidliva 

fcS li i rti’’ ij'ht*' St- 

Dvait<a 

xni 

Vishnusvami 

Vkhniisvana 

Bra u*Ka~stitrd~ 

it 

Dvaita 

Xili 

Srinivasa 

NimbruLa 


Bbedabhitda 

p 

1 

Srikanllixi 

Sai\’a 


VisishtadvaStc 

XVI 

Vallabki 

Valkithl- 

A H tiiOhujihj'it 

Suddluldvaita 

> 

Snpati 

Lidi^ayat 

Stilw a-lh.lshya 

Sakti-visisht- 

advaita 

p 

Suka 

Bba;f,avaia 


Visishtadvaita 

xviri 

Baladeva 

Chaitaa^'a 

Govm, 1 idMsh ya 

Achintya- 

bhedabheda 


§ 541. A scholar named Narayana, who, coming later than 
SahkarauanJa, the guru of Madhava, probably lived early in 
this periodj wTOte comnieiitaries on many Upanishads, and 
gives a list of fifty-two Upanishads which is of considerable 
historical importance. The Muktihd U* contains a list of 
108 Upanishads of considerable interest. In the year 1656 
Dara Shikoh, one of the sons of the Mugal Emperor Shah 
Jahany gathered a number of panclits at Delhi and gpt them 
to translate fifty Upanishads into Persian. Anquetil Dupjerron, 
the French scholar who went to India ‘to study Zoroastrianism 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, obtained a copy of 


^ See § 346. 


* His position is explained in § 342. 
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this work, and when he returned to Europe translated it word 
for word into Latin. This was the form in which the Vedanta 
first reached Europe„ 


c. The Sahkhya. 

§ 342. Throughout this period the Sahkkya Karika con- 
tinued to be much read; for Madhavacharya*s summary of 
Sahkhya doctrine in his Sarva^darkana-sahgraha, written 
about A.D. J,^8o, is based on it ; and several commentaries on 
it and on Vachaspati’s Sahkhya-iativa-kaumudl have been 
written. But there are two other expositions of Sankhya 
teaching which have also been largely used, the Sdhkhya-sutras 
and the Tattva-samdsa. The date and the author in each 
case are quite unknown. Max Muller thought that the Tattva- 
samdsa was older than the Karika ; but scholars of to-day do 
not follow him. Clearly, it is much more likely that these two 
are comparatively late works ; for there is no clear reference 
to either before the fifteenth century. The T ativa-^samdsa 
represents a form of arrangement of the Sankhya principles 
considerably different from the form exhibited in the Karika. 
The Sdhkhya^&utra gives a good deal of space to criticism of 
the other philosophical systems, including the Vedanta ; yet 
it makes a Ver> great advance towards the Vedantic conception 
of God. Keith says ^ : 

The work makes remarkable efforts to prove that its views are in full 
accord with scripture, to which it attributes conclusive value, and 
endeavours to show as accordant with the Samkhya itself the siatemenis 
in scripture regarding the personcUiiy of God^ the unity of the absolute, 
the joy which is asserted to be part of the nature of the absolute, and 
the heavenly bliss acknowledged in the Vedanta as a step on the way 
to final release. Indeed the text goes so far as to hold that obedience to 
the traditional rules of action has a good effect towards securing final re- 
lease, and to talk of the attainment of the nature of the absolute. 

The Sutra thus approaches the doctrine, which became very 
popular during this period, that all the six Hindu systems can 


^ SS. 94 . 
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be shown to be in harmony with each other. There are other 
developments of doctrine of less interest^ In the middle of 
the sixteenth century there lived hi the vicinity of Benares 
a Sahkhya saonyasi n^nied Vijnana Bhikshii who carried this, 
movement a little farther. His fundamental conceptions seem 
to havebeeii those of the ancient theistic system called Sahkhya- 
yoga. In any case he was a Sahkhya dualist, and yet a theist, 
conceiving God not as the universal spirit, but as a special 
soul, perfect and ever free. He wrote a bhashya on the 
Sahkhya Sutra^ the Sahkhya-pravachana-bhdshya. In it he 
gives expression to the conviction that all the six systems are 
authoritative, in spite of their differences. 

Sahkhya sannyasis are now so rare that it is of interest to 
know that, as late as ipiss, a learned SMkhya yati namoi Svam! 
Hariharananda was alive and teaching in Calcutta.^ 

d* The Yoga. 

§343, Three useful works on Yoga produced during this 
period may be mentioned. Madhava’s chapter on the subject 
in his SarvadaHafiasahgraha{c. 1380), Vijnana Bhikshu*s 
. Yogasdrasahgralm (mid. sixteenth century), and Ramananda 
Sarasvatl’s commentary on the Yoga-sMra^ called Maniprabhd^ 
written about A. D. 1600. 

Yogis of this great old schwl have become very rare. I 
have never had the good fortune to meet one. . 

e. 7 'he Vaiseshika and the Nydya-. 

§ 344. The work of the combined school of Vaiseshika and 
Nyaya was vigorously pursued by Annam Bhatta and VisVa- 
natha Panchanana, who were Vaiseshikas, andby Jagadl^aand 
Laugakshi .Bhaskara, who were Naiyayikas. All four lived 
somewhere about j6oo. The Bengali school of New I..ogic 
started with Vasudeva Sarvabhauma,^ who taught at Nuddea 
from 1470 to 1480, but was brought to full intellectual free- 

^ See the fine analysis in Keith, SS. 92 ^ Chatterji| HR. xiv. 

^ Sen, CC. 80 ff, Sarvahhauma became an enthusiastic, follower of 
Chaitanya, 
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dom by Ms pupil, Raghiiiiatha Siromani. There was a loisg 
succession of teachers thereafter down to the end of the 
seventeenth century.^ 

§ 345 “ The most famous of the numerous critical summaries 
of philosophical systems written in India saw the light about 
A.D. 138O3 the Sarvadarsanasangraha of Madhava. Sixteen 
systems are sketched, arranged so as to form a gradually 
ascending series. First come the materialistic Charvakas, the 
Buddhists and the Jains, then six of the sectarian theologies, 
and finally the Hindu philosophies,^ the whole series ciiimina- 
ting in the Vedanta.® 

B. Reconciliation of Systems. . 

§346, We noticed above ^ the statement made in the 
Prabodhachandrodaya that the six systems of Hindu philo- 
sophy are not mutually exclusive systems but that they all 
celebrate various points of view the same glorious and 
uncreated God. Vijnana Bhikshu,® the sixteenth-century 
Sankhya sannyasi, who is a theist, acknowledges that the 
Sankhya system and the Karma Mimamsa are atheistic, yet 
he holds that all the systems are authoritative, and reconciles 
them by distinguishing between essentia! and practical truths, 
the latter being false or imperfect theories Inculcated with 
a view to some practical end, and therefore to bo neglected in 
a general survey. Similarly, Madhusudana Sarasvati® wrote 
rather later : 

The ultimate scope of ail the Munis, authors of these different 

systems, is to support the theory of illusion, and their only design 

^ See a full statement by Manamohan Chakravarti in JASB. Sept. 1915, 
pp. 259 ff. ^ 

* These are seven instead of six, because Paninfs grammatical teaching 
is included, on account of his theory of the eternity of sound. 

. * In the vulgate text of the work there is no essay on the Ved^ta, 
the explanation probably being that readers were expected to turn to the 
Panchadasi. Recently, however, a text was published in Poona on the 
basis of a manuscript discovered in Tanjore, in which an essay on the 
Vedanta completes the work. Is this essay genuine ? 

^ In § 270, ® See § 342. 

* Prasthdnabheda : Muir, OST. IV. 102, 
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is to estayish the existence of one Supreme God, the sole essence; 
for these Munis could not he mistaken since they were omniscient. 
But as they saw that men, addicted to the pursuit of external objects,... 
could not all at once penetrate into the highest truths, they held out . 
to them a variety of theories, in order that they might not fall into 
atheism. Misunderstanding the object which the Munis thus had in 
view, and representing that they even designed to propound doctrines 
contrary to the Vedas, men have come to regard the specific doctrines 
of these several schools with preference, and thus become adherents 
of a variety of systems. 

§ 547. Most modern Hindu scholars occupy a similar stand- 
point. Mr. J. C. Chatterji's statement ^ may be. taken as 
representative. The Nyaya, Vaiseshika, and Karma Mimamsa 
systems are all realistic ; ‘ the Sahkhya and the Yoga are 
dualistic ; the Vedanta monistic. From this he proceeds >- 

Thus, in reality, there are only three metaphysical systems of the 
Hindus. These systems again are not considered as mutually contra- 
dictory. They are regarded as forming a graduated series in which the 
three systems form, as it were, three great standards, suited to different 
types or grades of minds — different intellectual (and only intellectual) 
capacities and temperaments. 

§ 348. The position of Kabir,^ and all his school, seems at ’ 
the first glance to be still wider; for" in him there is a recon- 
ciiiatibn of Islam and Hinduism ; but the truth in it fs far 
simpler, surer, and more practical For the reconciliation is 
between one school of Islam and one school of HinduiOTi, the 
latter already seriously modified by the laying aside of 
idolatry. 

§ 349. But the boldest of all is Akbar's Divine Faith, the 
Din Ildht^ which was meant to sum up all religions, a creatiian 
which died with its own imperial creator. A little late*, 
Hindu pandits at the court of Aurungzebe suggest^ to 
Bernier^ the idea that there might be many true rel^rms, all 
proceeding from the one God. 

§ 350. Early in the eighteenth century, Prannath taught, at 

* V. A. Smith,, A Mar, 209 ff. * TmmSfr , 3318. 

V 2 
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Panna in Bandelkhand, that all the religions of India were 
reconciled in his own person, since he was at once the Christian 
Messiah, the Mohammedan Mahdi, and the Nishkalahkdvatdra^ 
‘the stainless incarnation', of the Hindus, and expressed the 
doPTna in his Kulliama Saheb} 

o ^ ^ 

C, The Hindu People, 

/§35i. The Hindu people are still roughly divisible into the 
/three old groups. There is first the mass of the common 
people, caste or outcaste, who belong to no. sect, but acknow- 
ledge all the gods and worship whichever they think is likely 
to help at the moment. There come next the orthodox 
twice-born men, who acknowledge all the gods and worship 
them with Vedic rites, and in addition hold some religious 
philosophy, either monistic or theistic. The third group are 
the Sectarians. Each sect holds a theistic theology, worships 
its own god as the personal Supreme, and identifies him with 
the Brahman of the Upanishads. Groups of the uncultured 
j:ommon people may be found here and there, especially in the 
south, who cling intelligently to a sectarian theology and cult. 

As will be evident from our survey, Hinduism produced 
a long series of great sects from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century. From about 1550, however, the effort rapidly 

y weakened and died away. One of the most noteworthy facts 
in the history of the religion since 1700 is the steady persistent 
decay of the sects ^ all over North India and also in (vide 
regions farther south. Multitudes'" have drifted back to 
undifferenced polytheism, carrying with them the merest 
shreds' of the old thought. Uneducated pujdru'^ with their 
numerous images and mongrel ritual strengthen the reactionary 
movement. This fact makes fruitful research exceedingly 
difficult over wide areas. 

^ Wilson, 315 f. ; Griswold, Forman Christian College Magazine, July 
and Nov. 1905; Growse, M, 230 ff.; JASB, XLVlIL 171 ; Russell, 
TCCP, 216 if. Mirza Ghulam Ahmad Khan of Qadit^n is an exact modem 
parallel : see Walter’s Ahamadty-a-Movementj Calcutta, 1918. 

2 See Chanda’s statement, lA'P, 143 ff. ® l.e. temple-ministrants. 
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D. Smart a Liter aitire, 

h 35^* The orthodox twice-born fall into two groups. The 
first, the Srauias^ who still /perform some of the ancient 
Srauta sacrifices, are so few in most parts of India that they 
are seldom distinguished from the much larger group, the 
Smdrtas, who content themselves with the worship of the five 
gods and the observance of the Sandhya, i. e. the daily prayers. 
In South India and in Gujarat the word Smarta connotes, 
in addition, allegiance to Sankara’s Vedanta ,* but in North 
India the Smarta is free in philosophy. He may follow 
Sankara he may accept the Nyaya system ; or he may find 
satisfaction in an attempt to blend Ramanuja’s theism with 
the strength and simplicity of Sankara’s thought The worship 
of the five gods mPanchayaiana Pujd is observed a}: home.^ 
Images, or stone and metal symbols,^ or diagrams, or earthen- 
ware pots, may be used to represent the divinities. The image 
or symbol of the god whom the worshipper prefers is placed in 
the centre, and the other four are so set' as to form a square 
around the central figure.^ 

§ 353‘ Hindu temples are supposed to fall into two classes, 
Smarta and Sectarian. In a Smarta temple, whether it is 
dedicated to Siva, Vishnu, Devi, Suiya, Gaintesa, or some other 
god, the ritual and liturgy ought to be Vedic, and the five gods 
ought to be worshipped. In sectarian temples, the ritual and 
liturgy ought to be Tantric (i.e. based on the Samhitas in 
a Vishnava temple, on the Agamas in a Saiva temple', and on 

^ lii Gujarat and in the Timil counUry Smartas may b^found who no 
longer worship the five ; they worship Siva and reverence the others. 

® The more usual symbols are : Vishnu, the Salagrdma pebble \ 
i^iva, the- Narfnadesvara pebble ; the Devi, a piece of metal, or the 
Svarnarekhd stone found in a river in South India; Surya, a round 
piece of SUryakdnta^ i. e. sun-stone, or of sphatika, i.e. crystal ; Ganesa, 
the Svarnabhadra^ a red slab from a stream near Arrah. 

* A Smarta Brahman one day invited me to have a look at bis domestic 
chapel. It was a very small room. The sacred place was about two and 
a half feet square, and was sunk some six inches below the main level 
In the centre of this little quadrangle stood the linga, while an image 
stoodjn each of the comers, Vishnu, Devi, Surya, and Ganeia. 
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xthe Tantras in c L Sakta the chief deity ought to 

be some form of the god of the sect, even if other divinities 
are also recognized. As a matter of fact, in the north, com- 
paratively few pure Smarta temples are to be found ^ ; and, 
while in the south and west sectarian temples are managed 
with a good deal of strictness, in the north laxity is wide- 
spread. Pujaris are usually men of little education, and they 
very naturally tend to introduce images of popular gods in 
addition to the divinity of the temple, and to follow their own 
whims in matters of ritual. 

In most Saiva temples in North India a Smarta Brahman 
can go forward to the linga and perform his own worship in 
accordance with the directions of the Grihya-sutra of his own 
ckarana. The pujari of the.-temple conducts the puja of sixteen 
operations {shodaia upachdra) at certain fixed times, but the 
Smarta Brahman^s worship is quite independent. In South 
India this personal worship in the temple is not permitted. 
In many baiva temples in the north, all worshippers, including 
women, are allowed to approach the linga, place a few bilva 
leaves upon it, and pour some Ganges water over it, while the}^ 
mutter their mantras or prayers. 

Most Smartas give their preference to Siva, but others 
are Vaishnava or Sakta in their leanings, and in earlier times, 
doubtless, many, like Raja Birbal,^ were Sauras. 

§ 354. The first fifty years of the period are memorable for 
the brilliant Vedic and philosophic work* done by the brothers, 
Ma'dhava and Sayana. Madhava’s 'three books, the Nydya- 

r 

^ A temple may be found here and there in which the five gods are 
arranged according to rule. Thus in the Vallabhacharya temple in 
Udaipur the main temple is the shrine of Krishna, while ^iva has a small 
shrine in the NE. comer, Durga in the NW., Surya in the SW., and 
Gane^a in the SE. In ^aiva temples in Gujarat one frequently finds, in 
additfon to the linga, images of the Devi and of Gane^a, while Vishnu 
is represented by a tortoise, and Surya is not pictured, because he is 
visible in the sky. There is usually an image of Hanuman also. F requently 
there is no separate image of the Devi: shejs represented by a snake 
coiled round the lower half of the linga. This is the concept of Kundalinl 
from SiVtcta Yoga : see § 232, and cf. Krishna !§astrT, SI/. 185, «. l* 

® V. A. Smith, Akhar^ 165. 
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mdld*-vistara on the Mimarhsa, the Panchadast on the Vedanta, 
and the Sarvadarsanasaiigraha, a review of philosophic 
systems, have been dealt with above under .the philosophies ; 
but the style as well as the subject would inevitably make 
each a work of very great interest to thinking Smartas. The 
works of Sayana (died 13B7), on the other hand, deal directly 
with the literature on which the orthodox twice-born depend. 
A series of valuable commentaries on the Rigveda^ the 
Aitareya Brdhmana and Aranyakay and on the Taitiirtya 
Smhhitdy Brdhmana^ and Aranyaka of the Black Yajurveda 
were written in whole or in part by Sayana. They have'been 
of large service to' Hindu scholars ever since, and European 
scholarship owes them a great debt. The Prasthdnabheda 
of Madhusudana Sarasvati, who has been already mentioned, 
Is Interesting as showing the orthodox method of regarding 
the various philosophies and sectarian systems with their 
literature. The title of the work means ‘ Varieties of the 
Ways i.e. to God. 

In Bengal Raghunandana Bhattacharya (c, A. D. 1 500) dealt 
fully with the detailed religious duty of the Hindu in his 
Ashtdvimsati Taitvay a work greatly treasured hty the 
orthodox. 

Appaya Dikshita, I55sj-i6a4, one of the most famous 
Smarta scholars of the time, produced a large jtiumber of 
books on very varied subjects. Amongst his religious works 
is the ^nmrkamanidtpikdy a Sanskrit commentary on Sri- 
kantha’s iaiva-bhdskyay which has been much used.^ In 
his later years he followed the right-hand^ practice of 
Saktism.^ 

\ 

One very practical type of Smarta literature consists of 
manuals, usually called prakarana-granihaSy written for the 
purpose of applying Mimarhsa principle to the ceremomes 
enjoined in smriti books, and forming an offshoot from the 
Mimamsa proper. One of the earliest and chief of these is the 
Smriti-Katismhhay written by Ananta-deva, son of the author 
^ See § 424, ® See § 270 and § 317. 
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of the Apadevt} They may be found in local forms in all 
parts of the country. 

Mukundaraj is the author of an exposition of the Vedanta 
in Marathi verse called the Vwekasindhu^ which is much 
admired. ■ It has been referred to the reign of Jaitrapal, King 
of Devagiri in the Maratha country at the end of the twelfth 
century, and has therefore been called the earliest piece of 
Marathi literature, but the character of the language scarcely 
bears out the claim. It does not seem to be nearly so ancient 
as the language of the Jndnesvart.^ Further, Mahipati, who 
wrote lives of many of the Marathi poets, makes him a 
contemporary of Tukaram. His date is thus quite uncertain. 

The Yoga-^ VasishthaAidmdyana^ discussed above,® was 
widely used. It is mentioned and quoted by Bharatitirtha 
and Madhava in the Pdnckadasi ; and the Jndna- Vasisktham^ 
an adaptation m Tamil verse by Alavantar Madavappattar, 
appeared about' A, p. 1600. 

E. Vaishnava Literature. 
a. General. 

§ 355 * "The most prominent type of general Vaishnava 
literature produced during the period consists of free renderings 
and adaptations of the Epics and the PurSnas in the ver- 
naculars. The Mahdbhdrata appeared in a Bengali dress in 
the fourteenth century and often afterwards, in Tamil in the 
fifteenth, ill Kanarese about £500, and in Hindi in the 
nineteenth century. The Rdmdyana was produced in Bengali 
in the fourteenth century and often afterwards, in Malayalim 
in the fifteeTith, in Kanarese in the sixteenth, in Hindi in the 
seventeenth, and in Oriya at a later date. Three Vaishnava 
Puranas, the Vishnu^ Vardha^ and Padma, were translated 
into Telugu in the fifteenth century. It would be unwise to 
lay much religious stress on these versions. The bulk of 
serious Vaishnava literature arose in the sub-sects. 

§ 270. 


' See § 338. 


« See § 278. 
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b. Bhdgavaia. 

I. The Bhdgavata Community, 

§356. Probably about A.D* 1400, Sridhara, Svaml, Mahant 
of the Sankarite monasteiy, Govardhana, in Purl, wrote a 
commentary on the Bhdgavata P., the Bhdgavata Bhdvdrtha 
Dtpikd^ which is by far the most famous exposition of the 
work. He was clearly an excellent scholar, and he must 
have had access to a very trustworthy tradition. He begins 
his commentary with the distinct statement that the great 
Purana was not written by Vopadeva. The fact that this 
theory was already current proves that Sridhara v/rote at a 
time considerably later than A. D. j 300, when Vopadeva 
flourished. As the commentary was well known everywhere 
by the end of the fifteenth century, Sridhara’s floruit may 
reasonably be placed about A.D. 1400. His interpretation of 
the Purana is advaitist, since he was a follower of Sankara ; 
and since the Bhdgavata itself tends to be monist, his Dtpikd 
is usually regarded as most authoritative. 

The Purana was translated into many languages, either 
completely or partially, during the period. It appeared in 
Telugu and Bengali in the fifteenth century, in Braj and 
Persian in the sixteenth, in Marathi and Kanarese about 
A.D. 1 600, in Gujarati and Malayalim in the seventeenth 
century, and in Hindi in the nineteenth. 

A sectarian bhashya on the Vedd?ita-sutras^ which is called 
the ^uka Bhdshyay and which purports to be a Bhagavata 
work, seems to have been written late in this period.^ Its 
standpoint is Visishtadvaita, and the texts used to establish 
the teaching of the. bhashya are drawn from Bhdgavata P,, 
Upanishad texts being cited only as subsidiary evidence. 
The author is called Sukacharya, and is said to have been the 
founder of the_ Bhagavata monastery at Talkad in Mysore, 
but the work is probably pseudonymous. It is a suspicious 
circumstance that a Bhagavata bhashya should be not advaita 
but visishtadvaita. Further, no Sukacharya appears in the 
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gnmparampara of Talkad, nor yet among the gurus of the 
Matha oi Mulubazil, the only other Bhagavata monastery in 
Mysore, while the authorities of both monasteries refuse to 
recognize the ^tika Bkdshya as a Bhagavata work.^ 

The Bhagavatas, being both Smartas and devotees of 
Vishnu, occupied from the first rather an unstable position 
between the orthodox and the sects, and their acceptance of 
the Bhagavata deepened the difficulty for them. The 
results are visible in their history. In the Mysore and the 
Tamil south they are a scattered community possessing very 
few temples of their own and only a few monasteries. They 
worship in SrI~Vaishnava temples but distinguish themselves 
from Sri-Vaishnavas by wearing the ancient sect-mark, a single 
upright line of cream-coloured gopichandana,® and by using 
the Bhagavata mantra.^ Occasionally individual Bhagavatas 
pass over to the SrI-Vaishnava community. In the Kanarese 
country on the western coast they still maintain themselves^ 
although greatly outnumbered by Madhvas, and have a 
number of temples. Throughout these wide areas they still 
venerate Siva as well as Vishnu, observe Vedic rites, and are 
recognized as Smartas. They recognize no commentary on 
the Bhagavata except Sridhara's. All the other sects 
dependent on the Bhagavata P. have experienced the same 
difficulty of maintaining the Vedic position, and most are in 
consequence now frankly sectarian. 

3 . Mardthd Bhakias. 

§357, ‘'There seems to have been an interval of quite a 
century after Jnanesvara before another star of any magnitude 
arose among the Maratha Bhagavatas. The next notable 
singer is Namdeva. There is a local tradition to the effect 

^ 1 am deeply indebted to Mr. R. Narasimhachar, Director of Archaeo- 
logical Research in Mysore, who, at my request, wrote to Talkad for 
information with regard to the age of %he bhashya^ and elicited the facts 
stated in this sentence. 

* See § 277. * See § 161. 
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that he and Jnanes vara met at least once, while in the Bhakta- 
mala they are regarded as master and disciple. In conse- 
quence of this Namdeva has usually been placed at the end 
of the thirteenth, and the beginning of the fourteenth, century ; 
but his Marathi is of such a character that Sir Ramakrishna 
Bhandarkar is inclined to date him a century later.^ Now, 
a number of his hymns occur in the Sikh Granth^ and he is 
regarded as one of a few bhaktas who, coming just before 
Ramananda, prepared the way for him. There seems to be 
sufficient evidence to show that Ramananda flourished in the 
second and third quarters of the fifteenth century that 
floruit would be somewhere about 1400 to 1430* 
Mr. Bale^var Prasad, who is a most careful student of Hindi 
literature, gives ^ A.D. 14^3 as his floruit, which agrees per- 
fectly with the above reasoning and with Sir Ramakrishna's 
conjecture. This chronology is finally established by one 
of Namdeva’s own abhahgs, ‘Gone are the saints*,^ which 
makes it absolutely clear that Jfiane^vara and his saintly 
companions lived long before him. He w^ a tailor, shimpif 
by biith and occupation, but he spent his life propagating 
bhakti in the Maratha country and in the Punjab. In hiar 
verse the influence of Islam first appears in the Mafatha 
country. He and those who followed him criticized idolatry 
with some severity but continued the use of idols. A large 
body of Marathi hymns are attributed to him, and a con- 
siderable number of Hindi hymns appear under his name in 
the Granih^ the whole forming a mass of verse of very high 
quality. A careful comparison of the two groups would 
probably throw further light on the man and his life. He 
was influential in the Punjab as well as in the Maratha 
country, as is proved by his hymns in the Granih and by 
a shrine dedicated to his memory and still in use- at Ghuman 
in the Gurdaspur district^ Another Maratha singer, Trilochan 


» 92, 

® Macnicol, PMS. 41. 


SBS. 11 . 26. 

^ MacauUffe, VI. 39. 
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by name, seems to have been a contemporary of Namdeva, 
but very little is known about hima Three of his Hind! 
hymns appear in the Granth^ but his Marathi hymns, and even 
his memory, seem to be lost in his native land. 

The next leader of eminence among the Maratha bhaktas is 
Eknath (died j6o8), who was a Brahman and lived at Paithan. 
He is said to have spoken and acted in opposition to caste, 
and to have suffered for his zeal. But he has been most 
influential through his Marathi verse translations from the 
Bhqgavata P} He left also a collection of twenty-six 
abhahgs called Haripdth. In philosophy he was a monist, 
like. Mukundaraj and Jnanesvara. 

Tukaram (1608-49) was a petty shopkeeper. He is 
passionately devoted to VithobI, and his personal religious 
life is reflected with great vividness in his moving lines— his 
longing for God, his humility, his sense of unworthiness, his 
boundless need, his trust in Gpd, and his appeals and prayers 
for help. It is his own religious life that occupies his soul ; 
as in most forms of Hinduism, there are but few traces of the 
passion for winning others. His worship centres in the image 
of his god. He is conscious of Vithoba’s omnipresence, and 
his spirituality, and ivet somehow the invisible God is identified 
with the adore, d imsige before which the worshipper bends. 
His hymns are of a very high order, and are probably the 
largest religious influence in the Maratha country. There is 
scarcely a theological or philosophical system to be found in 
his writings, but so far as philosophical thinking may be 
traced, he tends to be a monist. Sivajl, the man who welded 
the Maratha race into a strong people, rose to prominence in 
the last few years of Tukaram’s life, and he sent some of his 
councillors to beg him to come to court, but Tukaram sent 
him a few stanzas instead. 

Narayana (1608-81), who later took the name of Ram 
Das, probably under the influence of the Ramaftand! move- 
ment, was also a poet, but his verse has not laid hold of the 
' Parts of these are sung in Sahkirtan in the temple at Pandharpur. 
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people in the same way as Tiikaram’s. Yet he exerted great 
personal influence over Sivaji from 1650 onwards. His poem, 
Dasabodka, contains much shrewd wnsdom, but it is philo- 
sophical rather than religious, A small sectj, the ..Ram-dasis, 
still perpetuate his name, wear a sect-mark, and use a secret 
mantra of their own. The head -quarters are at Sajjangarh, near 
Satara, where there is the Samadh of Ram Das, a temple to 
Ram Chandra, and a Ram-dasI monastery. There are many 
sadhus belonging to the sect, 

A Brahman poet, liamed Sridhara, rose to great fame and 
popularity during the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
His leading works present in stirring Marathi verse the great 
stories of the Rdmdyana and 'dtit Mahdbhdrata, His influence 
is not directly religious, except in so far as the stories he 
reproduces have a religious character. 

Mahipati, who flourished^ later in the same century, gave 
his strength to writing the lives of devotees and saints. 

§358. The Bhagavatas of the Maratha country to-day form 
a popular bhakti movement, the literature of which, apart 
from Xfm Bhdgavata P. itself and Sridhara's commentary, is all 
in the vernacular. The god is Vitthal or Vithoba; ,both 
these names are merely local variations of Vishnu. The chief 
centres are Pandharpur, Aland!, and Dehu, but there are 
numerous shrines throughout the - country. In the chief 
temple of Pandharpur Vitthal wears a curious sort of crown^ 
which the priests say is Siva^s linga\ so that the image, 
standing for both gods, is truly Bhagavata. Vitthal has 
several consorts installed near him, each in a separate shrine, 
Rakmabai (Le. Rukmim), Radha, Satyabhama, and Lakshmu; 
but it is noteworthy that Radha takes ftio place in Marathi 
literature. Mahadeva, Ganapati, and Surya afe also installed ; 
so that, taking Lakshmi as devi, the five gods are still wor- 
shipped there. No Oiitcaste is admitted to Bhagavata temples 
in Maharashtra. Namdeva’s head, represented in brass, is 
placed on the lowest step of the stair which leads up to the 
gate of the temple ; and the shrine of an Outcaste named 
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Chokamela ^ is on the opposite side of the street. Monthly 
and annual pilgrimages are made to the chief sacred places. 
The pilgrims are called Warkaris. Those who have made 
the pilgrimage a number of times are allowed to carry a red 
banner. As they march along, they shout ‘Dynanoba, 
Tiikaram\ and sing Abhahgs. There are also hired singers 
called Uaridasis, who sing Marathi Abhahgs and portions of 
Eknath’s translations from the Bhagavaia in the temple of 
Pandharpur. 

One of the best institutions of the movement is called 
Harikatka^ a sort of sermon in song which the leader opens 
by shouting aloud several times, Jai Rdma-Krishna Haru 
He then sings a number of hymns and other texts in verse, 
expounding each in prose. This method of mingled song and 
exhortation is found in the south also, where the singer is called 
Bhagavaia and the musical sermon is called Kdlakshepmn. 

§ 359* The bhakti movement in Gujarat remains Smarta in 
general character to the present day. The two chief temples 
are dedicated to Ranachor Rai, i.e, the king who left the 
fight, an allusion to the occasion on which, according to the 
mythology, Krishna left Mathura and came to Dwarka. 
These two great .shrines are at Dwarka and at Daker near 
Ahmadabad. * In both the ritual is still conducted in 
accordance with Vedic rules. 

3. The Mdd/ivas. 

§ 360. The history of the Madhva sect during this period is 
not yet known ; so that all we can do is to give some account 
of the literature, so far as scholars have dealt with it. 

A Madhva ascetic named Vishnu Puri, who belonged to 
Tirhut aifd probably lived in the second half of the fourteenth 
century, made a selection of the finest utterances on bhakti in 
the hhdgavata, and arranged them according to subject in 
thirteen groups. He called each of these collections a stidng 
of gems, and named the whole Bhaktiratndvalt^ or * Necklace 

^ He was a Mahan His poetry survives, and parts of it are very fine. 
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Bhafcti Gems ^ the best introduction to Bbagavata bhakti. 
It was translated into Bengali by Lauriya Krishna Dasa early 
in the fifteenth century. 

It was a later Madhva ascetic, Isvara' Furl, who won 
Chaitanya ^ to the faiths The new leader amply repaid the 
Madhva community for this service. During his southern 
toufj, 1509-1 [, he stimulated Madhvas by his preaching and 
his enthusiastic singing. It is probable, indeed, that it was 
he that started Sahkirtan and Nagarkirtan in the sect ; for 
there seems to have been little emotional singing before his 
day. In any case the first great outburst of Kanarese hymn- 
writing among Madhvas came shortly after his visit. The 
chief singer was Purarhdar Das, but there were many others. 
One of the most noted Madhva scholars, Sri Vyasa Raja, was 
a contemporary of Chaitanya. He lived in the south and 
wrote a number of works which are still much used. 

In the eighteenth century another group of enthusiastic 
bhaktas produced Kanarese hymns in praise of Krishna. The 
chief writers were Timmappa Das and Madhva Das. About 
the same time lived Chidananda whose Kanarese work 
Haribhakti-rasdyana^ the ‘Sweets of Devotion to Krishna \ 
is well known. The Harikaihdsdra^ a clear account of 
Madhva doctrine in Kanarese prose, the date of which I do 
not know, is a very popular book. 

There are also many Kanarese translations of Sanskrit 
works. They afe almost without exception Vaishnava, and 
many of them are probably the work of Madhvas, but they 
are rather entertaining poems than religious books. Yet 
they must have helped the Madhva cause. Between 1508 
and 1530 the Makdbhdraia was rendered into Kanarese by a 
number of writers, and about X590 the Rdmdyana was trans- 
lated by a poet who called himself the younger Valmiki, 
Kumara Valmiki. The Bhdgavata P. was translated about 
the same time, and rather later a special translation of the 
tenth book, known as Krishna Llldbhyudaya^ was written by 

^ See § 364. 
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a Madfava named Venkaya Arya. The Jaimini Bhdrata by 
Lakshml^a Devapura, the date of which is 1760, is a descrip- 
tion of the wanderings of the horse for Yuddhishthira's horse- 
sacrifice, but the aim in view is the praise of Krishna. 

Madhva ascetics are sannyasis belonging to Sankara's 
Dasnamis, Madhva himself and his chief disciples belonged 
to the Tirtha order, but in the. later history many were Purls 
or Bharatis: 


4, The Vishnusvdmls. 

§ 361. The history of the Vishnusvami sect is very obscure 
throughout this period. Since the seventeenth century they 
have been very weak ; and the absence of a strong tradition is 
sufficient to account for the lack of information, 

Bilvamangala, a Vishnusvami ascetic, is remembered 
because of his Krisknakarndmrita^ a Sanskrit poem on 
Krishna and Radha which has been much admired. There 
are stories which connect him with Calicut and with the 
foundation of the temple of Padmanabha at Trivandram, 
Travancore. He probably lived early in the fifteenth century. 
Another scholar belonging to the sect, Varadaraja by name, 
wrote,a ttkd on the Bhdgavata P, A manuscript of it, about 
5^00 years old, lies in the library of the Sanskrit College, 
Benares, but it has not been examined. The date of the 
writer is unknown. 

The rise, of the Chaitanya and Vallabha ^ sects at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century bore very heavily upon the 
Vishnusvamis and the Nimbarkas ; and the Vishnusvamis 
were" in the long run almost completely absorbed by the 
Vallabhas. The sect is now extremely small. At the Kumbh 
Mela at Allahabad in February, 1918, I met some half a 
dozen Vishnusvami ascetics. They wore the old sect-mark on 
their foreheads, and talked freely about the sect. Two 
monasteries, they averred, still survive, one at Kankraoli near 
Udaipur in Rajputana and one at Kamban near Bhurtpore in 
^ See § 364 and § 372* 
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the U. P. They also say that Vishnusvamfs Bhdgavatw- 
bhdskya still survives, and that a copy lies in each nnonastery. 
They use two books, the Vishmt-rahasya and the Tativatraya^ 
which they ascribe to Vishnusvami. 

5. The Nivibdrkas. 

§ 362. The history of the Nimbarkas from 1350 to 1500 is 
unknown, but a reorganization of the sect appears to have 
been carried out about A.D, 1500, whereby the householders 
of the community were placed under one pontiff and the 
sannyasis under another. The succession in each case seems 
to have been faithfully kept up until to-day. The first pair 
of leaders, Kesava Kashmiri, the head of the lay division, and 
his brother-in-law, Harivyasa Muni, head of the ascetics, were 
contemporaries of Chaitanya and Vallabha. Kesava Kashmiri 
was a well-known scholar and commentator. His Krama^ 
dipikdy a manual of the ritual, consists in the main of extracts 
from the Gaiitanilya S. The Nimbarkas practise a very 
quiet type of Sahkirtan, the hymns for which were written by 
Harivyasa Muni and Sri Bhatt, who lived about the same 
time. It is probable that the Sahkirtan was suggested by the 
practice of the Chaitanyas.^ 

The two chief centres of the Nimbarka sect to-day are 
Sallmabad, south of Ajmere, and Brindaban. The succession 
of the pontiffs in each case has been preserved,^ but not much 
is known about the history. They have suffered from the 
competition of the Chaitanyas and the Vallabhas, like the 
Vishnusvamis, but not to the same extent. They still possess 
a number of temples at Brindaban and elsewhere. 

t 

6, Radha-Krishna Literary Verse. 

§ 3 ^ 3 - During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries a great 
deal of Radha-Krishna literature was written in North India. 
Chandl-Das, who belonged tojayadeva^s district of Bengal and 

^ I owe many of these facts about the Nimbarka sect to Mr. Radha 
Charana Goswami, Honorary Magistrate, Brindaban. 

* Growse, Af. 147 ; Bhanaarkar, VS. 

X 
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flourished about 1580 to 1420, though a Sakta/ wrote RadhSL* 
Krishna hymns of great power in Bengali ; and Vidyapati, 
who belonged to Tirhut, and used Maithill, the dialect of that 
part of India, produced in the middle of the fifteenth century 
Radha-Krishna lyrics which not only pleased his own people, 
but captured the heart of Bengal when re-expressed in 
Bengali. It seems most likely that Umapati Dhara also, 
whose Krishnaite songs in Maithili and Bengali have recently 
been made known, belonged to Tirhut and was a contemporary 
of Vidyapati. Narsing Mehta, a Brahman belonging to 
Junagadh in Kathiawar and a famous Gujarati poet, wrote 
many Radha- Krishna lyrics which are very popular, but are 
also rather erotic. His flowering time may be placed at 
J450-80. Mira Bal, a princess of the house of Merta in 
Jodhpur, became the wife of the heir-apparent to the Mewar 
throne, but he died before the assassination of his father, the 
great Kumbha Rana, in 1469.^ Left a widow, and rather un- 
graciously treated by her brother-in-law, who had succeeded to 
the throne, she left Chittore and became a disciple of Rai Das,^ 
the Ramanandl, and then a devotee of Krishna. Her Radha- 
Krishna lyrics in Braj are very famous but rather disappoint- 
ing. There are also numerous songs in Gujarati attributed to 
her, some of them containing an erotic element. The two 
groups require to be critically examined together. It is not 
known whether any of these poets belonged to the Vishnu- 
svami or the Nimbarka sect. As Chandl Das was a Sakta, the 
others also may have written Krishnaite verse without belong- 
ing to any Krishnaite community. Yet this rich literature 
proves the' vogue of the teaching of the two sects. 

’ Hence his name, Servant of ChandT, the goddess. 

® My information comes from the palace records of the Mewar family. 
I am greatly indebted to my friend the Rev. Dr. James Shepherd of 
Udaipur for ascertaining the actual facts. Much legend has gathered 
round MlrH Baf s name. 

® She mentions him in three of her lyrics. See § 393. 
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7. Tke Chaitanya Sect. 

§ 364. Two new sects were founded at the opening of the 
sixteenth century, the Chaitanyas and the Vallabhas. VaL 
labha was probably the earlier of the two, but we take 
Chaitanya first because his teaching and practice stand in 
closer relation to the earlier sects. 

Visvambhara Misra (1485--J533) was born in Nuddca, in 
Bengal, and made himself a name as a student and teacher of 
logic and grammar while still young. In A. D. 1507 he was 
won to a serious life and the practice of the passionate bhakti 
of the Bhaga%fata P. by Isvara Purl, a Madhva sannyask He 
at once began to preach, and disciples and supporters gathered 
round him, notably Advaitacharya, an old and revered 
Vaishnava scholar, and Nityananda, who for many years had 
been a Madhva. But he came also under the influence of the 
Nimbarkas and the Vishnusvamis, and used with great 
delight the songs of Jayadeva, Chandl Das, and Vidyapati. 
He thus went beyond his Madhva teachers, and gave Radha 
a very prominent place in his thought and his worship. He 
spent a great deal of time singing Radha-Krishna hymns with 
his followers, rousing them to devotional excitement {sankir- 
tana). Frequently he led them out through the city in 
procession, dancing and singing with such fervour and con- 
tagious emotion as to carry 'the people away in devotional 
raptures {uagarklrtana). These new methods were destined 
to prove very fruitful. 

In 1509 he became initiated as a Bharat! sannyasl by 
a Madliva, Kesava Bbarati, and took the name Krishna 
Chaitanya. He then went to Puri in Orissa to the temple of 
Krishna (here called Jagannath, Lord of the World), but for 
some years he spent most of his time in long journeys in the 
south and in the north. He was already believed to be 
an avatara of Krishna by the people of Nuddea, and his cult 
had begun. P'rom about 1516 be lived at PurL His adherents 
increased rapidly from the time lie became a sanriyasi, notably 

X a 
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Sarvabhauma, the greatest authority on logic of the day, 
Pratapa Rudra, the King of Orissa, and Ramananda Rai, 
Pratapa Rudra*s Brahman minister. Rather later, he won 
two scholars who were destined to become the theologians of 
the faith. He gave them new names, Rupa and Sanatana, and 
sent them to Brindaban to seek out the old sacred sites (then 
lying desolate through Muslim fury) and produce a Sanskrit 
literature for the sect. Several of his disciples became accom- 
plished hymn- writers, especially Narahari Sarkar, Vasudeva 
Ghosh, and Vam^Ivadana. They wrote not only Radha- 
Krishna hymns but songs in praise of Chaitanya, called 
Ganr Chandrika ; for his beauty and fair complexion had 
brought him the name Gaur Chandra. He passed away 
in 1533- 

Chaitanya was neither an organizer nor a writer. He left 
the organization of the sect to Nityananda, while Rupa and 
Sanatana took up the task^of expressing the theology. Nor 
can we be sure that he had a settled system in his mind ; 
though it was probably he that decided that the philosophic 
position of the sect should be the Bhedabheda of Nimbarka 
rather than the Dvaita of Madhva. His chief reading 
seems to have been the Bhdgavata P. with Srldhara*s 
commentary, the lyrics of Jayadeva, Vidyapati, and Chandi 
Das, the Brahma Samhiid and the Krishnakarndmrita?- 
His power over men came from the reality of his religious 
experience, from* the overpowering emotions which he 
exhibited when gazing on a divine image or discoursing 
on Krishna and his love, and from the sincerity and 
contagious passion of his new modes of praise. He made 
the Radha-Krishna myth the basis of his teaching and 
worship, because, as he tells us himself, the Hindus had 
nothing else that could touch the hearts of men so power- 
fully.® In his hands the unpleasing tale was unquestionably 
used in masterly fashion for noble ends. 

^ He brought manuscripts of the two last-mentioned works back with 
him the south. * Sen, HELL* 536. 
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The historian of Bengali literature describes the Vaish* 
riava community in Bengal utterly stunned and crushed 
by the passing of Chaitanya : 

From 1533 to 1 590^ the Vaisnava community of Bengal lay enervated 
by an overpowering feeling of forlomness. The saftkirtana parties lost 
all heart, and their great music which had taken the country by surprise 
and flooded it with poetry, broke in the midst of their enthusiastic per- 
formances, and sounded no more on the banks of the Ganges. The 
companions of Chaitanya, mute and stricken with a sense of their great 
loss, one by one departed from the world ; and the history of this period 
shows no striking feature of the Vaisnava movement a-nd no activity 
any noteworthy nature.® 

But, though literature failed and music died away, the sect 
lived on. Nityananda continued to organize the community 
and give it rules of conduct ; and his son Vira'chandra carried 
on the work after his father s death, receiving as many as 2,500 
Buddhist monks and nuns into the new ascetic orders in one day.® 
§ 3^55. Rupa and Sanatana and some others had been 
settled in Brindaban for some years before the death of 
Chaitanya, and the little community continued to grow. 
The leaders, six of the companions of the Master — Rupa, 
Sanatana, with their nephew Jiva, Raghunatba Das, Gopala 
Bhatta, and Raghunatha Bhatta — were known as the six 
Gosvamis, a word which had come to mean authoritative 
religious leaders. These men preached, taught, and won 
converts, but their chief task was to form the theology and 
the ritual of the sect and to express both in dignified San- 
skrit literature. They wrote on bhakti, philosophy, and 
ritual, and produced commentaries, dramas, and lyrics,* each 
work having a bearing on the faith, worship, or everyday 
life of the community. No Bhashya on the Veddnta-sUirms 
was produced at this time, but Jiva^s Satsandarbha^ a philo- 
sophical and theological work of large compass, more than 
made up for the lack. The Hari-bhakii-vildsa on the ritual 
was composed by Sanatana, but was attributed to GopSla 

® Probably a slip for 1570. ® Sen, VLME. 68 . ® Ib. 164^ 
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Bhatta. They sought out all the ancient sacred spots in and 
uruiind Mathura and Brindaban, and described them in the 
Mathura mftimimya, now a portion of the Varaha P., and 
in the Braj-Mmkii-vildsa, It was they that established the 
pilgrimage round the sacred places of Mathura and Brinda- 
ban called the Ban-jdtrd. They also arranged and started 
the annual festival, the Rds — Ifld. 

§ 366. Ai^ awakening in Bengal about 1570 led to the 
writing of fn/e distinct works on Chaitanya’s life within a 
very few yeai'S. Two of these were in Sanskrit, the others 
in One of these was Kavikarnapura’s Sanskrit 

dran^a, Chaiianyachandrodaya. tiie title suggested by the 
/^ahvdnachandrodayay the scenes taken from Chaitanya's 
life. Another was Vrindavana Dasa s Chaiianya Bhdgavaia^ 
a beautiful life in Bengali verse. But much though the 
Gosvamis of Brindaban admired the Chaitanya Bhdgavata^ 
they desiderated a fuller and completer work. Accordingly, 
at their request, Knshnadasa Kaviraja, in seven years of 
unremitting labour, produced the Chaitanya-charitdmriia 
(158a), which is now the standard life of the leader. Mr, 
D. C. Sen calls it 'the most erudite and instructive work 
in Bengali about Chaitanya and his followers/ It is on the 
whole historical, yet there is a considerable admixture of 
legend. Many members of the sect commit the whole long 
poem to memoiy. 

§ 367. It was a fortunate circumstance for the Gosvamis 
that the great Akbar mounted the Mogul throne during the 
earlier years of their residence at Brihdaban ; for, through his 
religious tolerance, they were able not only to continue their 
religious and literary work without molestation but also to 
erect a series of magnificent temples in Brindaban. They 
received the large sums of money necessary for these beau- 
tiful works of art from certain Rajput princes and other- 
wealthy men whose favour they had won, 

§ 368. During the first forty years of the seventeenth 
century the Chaitanya movement produced in Bengali a 
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group of brilliant hymn-writers. The greatest of the choir 
was Govinda Das, but Jnana Das, Balarama Das, Jadunan- 
dana Das, and Raja Vira Hamvira produced work of striking 
excellence also. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century Baladeva wrote 
for the sect a bhashya on the Veddnta'-suiras^ calling it the 
Govhida-bhdshya and giving its philosophic point of view the 
distinctive name achiniya-bhedabheda^ thus confessing that 
the relation between God and the soul is in the last analysis 
Inconceivable. 

§ 369. Among the Chaitanyas, as in certain other sects, 
the rules of caste were relaxed in the matter of religious 
privileges. Any person could become a member of the 
community, share its worship, and read its books. There 
were a few of the ascetics who were ready to eat with faithful 
bhaktas, no matter what their caste was ; but there does not 
seem to be any evidence that Chaitanya ever broke his caste. 
Then, most of these breaches of caste-law soon passed away ; 
and the rules of marriage and of the priestly function of 
the Brahman were never disturbed. Only lineal descendants 
of the personal companions of Chaitanya"^ are recognized 
as Gosvamis. These rule the monasteries and control most 
of the temples. 

§ 370. Chaitanya was a sannyasi of the Bharat! order of 
Sankara’s Dasnamls, and a few of his companions also 
accepted sannyasa, but Nityeunanda and Virachandra intro- 
duced the easier discipline of the modern sadhu^ calling the 
ascetics Vairagis and Vairaginis, precisely as Ramananda 
did. These orders were soon flooded with thousands of con- 
verts from the degraded Sakta Buddhist orders^ then pass- 
ing through the last stage of decay in Bengal. The con- 
sequence was that great impurity prevailed, despite the fact 
that marriage was permitted. To this day these ascetic 
orders have a very bad reputation even among members of 
the sect. 

^ There are a few exceptions to this rule, especially in Orissa. 
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§ 37r. In the temples of the sect the chief images art 
Krishna and Radha, but Chaitanya with Advaita and Nitya- 
nanda are also installed in each temple. There are 'also a 
number of temples dedicated to Chaitanya himself. Sah- 
klftana plays an important part in the worship* As in the 
sects of Tamil India, this vernacular psalmody is an extra 
which does not interfere with the ritual of the Sanskrit 
liturgy. The Kirtaniya or head-singer and his choir sit in 
the jagamohana^ the section of the temple in front of the 
main shrine, and sing to the accompaniment of cymbals and 
drums ; and now and then there is dancing as well. It is 
the rule to sing one or more Gaur Ckandrikd as a sort of 
interpretative preparation for the Radha-Krishna hymns, a 
series of which is sung on each occasion. Sahkirtan parties 
are now and then held in private houses also, and are kept 
up for many hours, hymns illustrative of many forms of 
religious emotion being rendered. 

A number of sects of rather doubtful teaching and morals 
claim some connexion with Chaitanya. The Kartabhajas, 
the Darbesh, and the Shains show the influence of Islam and 
are more or less respectable, but the Bauls and the Kishort-* 
bhajas are no better than the left-hand Saktas. 

8. The Vallabhdchdryas} 

§ 372. Vallabha, or Vallabhacharya (i479*^i53i)> a 
Brahman belonging to the Telugu country and a contem- 
porary of Chaitanya,^ was born in Benares, the son of a 
member of the Vishiiusvaml sect. He received a Sanskrit 
education and wandered about for several years meeting 
scholars in disputation. Mention is specially made of his 
vanquishing Smarta scholars at the court of Krishnadeva of 
Vijayanagar (1509-29), The details of his life are by no 

^ I have received much help in the understanding of this community 
from Pandit Magan Lai ^iastri of Broach and Poona, who is a sincere 
Vallabha.and also a competent scholar. 

* But he was not his father-in-law : the two men had the same name, 
but that is all the basis the story has. 
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means clear nor yet the influences that went to the making 
of his sect. His relation to the Vishnusvami sect especially 
requires to be cleared up. There need be no doubt, how- 
ever, about the teaching of the sect ; for there is abundance 
of literature; but it waits to be studied. 

Vallabha called himself an incarnation of the god Agni. 
He acknowledged no human teacher but said he learnt his 
system direct from Krishna. Yet it seems absolutely clear 
that he took over from Nimbarka the theory of Krishna as 
the eternal Brahman, of Radha as his eternal spouse and of 
the highest heaven where they sport. 

He calls hi^ philosophic system Suddhadvaita, i. e. pure 
monism, but his monism is certainly not so rigid as Sankara^s. 
It is called pure monism in contrast with the ‘ impure ’ monism 
of l^ankara, whose system includes the doctrine of maya and 
does not lay stress on bhakti. Vallabha acknowledges that 
men of knowledge may rise to release by means of know- 
ledge, but his way is the way of bhakti. Bhakti is the means, 
but it is also the end ; for bhakti is higher than knowledge ; 
and the true bhakta will live and sport for ever with Krishna, 
According to Vallabha, bhakti is given by God : it comes by 
his grace. The word for grace in the system is pusAti. This 
use of the word Is founded on a passage in the Bhagavaia 
P} I am assured that the word pushti is never used in 
the literature as a name for Vallabha practice. 

§ 373. The following is an outline of the theology of the 
sect. Krishna, who is Brahman — reality, intelligence, joy — 
alone exists. From him there go out, as sparks from fire, 
the material world, souls, and the antaryamin, or indwefling, 
god. In souls, which are atomic and identical with Brah- 
man, the balance of the three gunas being upset, thd attri- 
bute of joy is concealed ; so that they are seen to possess 
only reality and intelligence as attributes. Released souls 
rise to Krishna's heaven, which is far above the heavens of 
Vidi^u, Siva, and Brahma, and there, by the favour of 
^ 11, X. 4 . The If la in Book VI is called Poshapa. 
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Krishna^Brahman, they attain to the pure condition of his 
divine nature. 

Krishna's heaven is called Vyapi-Vaikuntha, and in it is 
a heavenly Vrindavana and glorious forests. From Krishna’s 
side springs Radha, and from the pores of the skin of Krishna 
and Radha come millions of gopas and gopls and also cattle 
and all the denizens of the woods. Krishna and Radha sport 
eternally in the celestial Vrindavana with their devotees. 
The loftiest aspiration of a Valiabha is to become a gopi 
and sport with Krishna in his heaven. 

The cult is called seva^ service of Krishna. There are 
eight times of worship daily in each temple.^ The mantra 
of the sect is Sri Krishna saranam mama, 

§ 374- One extraordinary peculiarity of this sect is the 
position held in it by Vallablia's son Vitthalnatha and his 
descendants. No one can become a guru of the sect, or 
own one of the temples of the sect, except a descendant of 
Vitthalnatha in the male line. The pujaris in the temples 
are paid servants of the guru to whom the temple belongs. 
Along with this there goes the old Hindu doctrine that the 
guru is god. Since the faithful Valiabha who is devoted 
to Krishna ought to dedicate everything to Krishna, and since 
the guru is Krishna, the highest teaching of the sect leads 
the faithful bhakta to shower his wealth on his guru. This 
is the more significant since a large percentage of the rich 
business class of Western India belong to the sect. Origin- 
ally, the title given to gurus was ficharyas, teachers, but 
when they became wealthy, they began to live as princes ; 
and.since then they have been called Maharaja;^. 

Each Maharaja lives in a house which is also a temple, 
and in it he has a reception-room next the room in which 
Kjishna is worshipped. Since the guru is Krishna, he must 
be worshipped as Krishna. This worship is performed in 
the reception-room, and in many cases the worship of the 
guru is more elaborate and passionate than the worship of 
' Wilson, WorkSyh 126 ff. 
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the god* The ritual and the liturgy remind the worshippers 
of the story of the gopis ; and, whether they be men or 
women, they look forward to becoming gopis and sporting 
with Krishna in Goloka. In worshipping the Maharaja, 
women shower their devotion upon him as being actually 
Krishna, the darling of the gopis. Hence, when the Maha- 
raja is a vicious man, they are in the utmost danger. There 
has been a great deal of immorality in certain cases. Accord- 
ing to my informant, these abuses arose in the eighteenth 
century. He assures me that there is no basis for them in 
the literature* 

§ 375. In cestain cities societies have been formed among 
Vallabhas which meet from time to time in th.(^ Rds-vm 7 idalfi 
or circle of holy sport. An equal number of men and women 
meet and take a meal together, after which there is pro- 
miscuous intercourse. The circle gets its name from Krishna’s 
dalliance {rds-lUd) with the gopis, but its methods are copied 
from the chakra-pujd of the left-hand Saktas. 

The facts about the Maharajas and the Rds-mandall were 
made public in a suit for libel which was heard in Bombay in 
1862. A full account of it is given in The Sect of the Maharajahs. 

Another very remarkable fact in the history of the Val- 
labhas is the abso'ption of the Vishnusvami sect There 
is no close connexion in doctrine. VishnusvamI s philosophy 
is duaiistic, and he i*egards Radha as a woman, Krishna’s 
mistress at Brindaban. Vallabha’s philosophy is monistic, and 
he holds Radha to be the eternal spouse of Krishna* Yet for 
a long time there has been a saying common in North India 
to the effect that the Vishnusvamis and the Vallabhas are the 
same, which is true only in the sense that, since most Vishnu- 
svamis have entered the Vallabha fold, there is now no difference 
between them. The idea that the two sects are one can be 
traced back to the midche of the seventeenth century, and was 
probably one of many means employed by the Vallabhas in 
the process of absorbing the sect. It is usually said that 
Vallabhas reckon themselves as belonging to the Rudra 
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Sampradaya along with the VIshnusvamIs, but that is a 
mistake. 

§376, Vallabha wrote a number of scholarly books in San- 
skrit, both commentaries and original works, in exposition of 
his system. There are first three fundamental works : — the 
Vedanta-sutra-anubhashya^ the Subodhim, which is a com- 
mentary on the Bfiagavata P., and a manual of his doctrine in 
verse, the Tattva-dipa-nibandha, which is accompanied by 
a gloss in prose called Prakaia ; and then seventeen short 
poems. The chief of these is the Siddhanta Rakasya, in 
which he tells how Krishna gave him his revelation. He 
left nothing in Hindi. Giridharaji and Balakrishna Bha^ta 
ate two ^rly leaders whose ^uddhadvaitamartanda and 
Prmiuyaratnarnava are systematic Sanskrit works of con- 
siderable value. Of more recent scholars Gosvaml Sri Puru- 
shottamajl seems to be the most noteworthy. 

The Ndrada Panchardtra, the text of which was published 
in Calcutta a good many years ago, has thus far proved an 
enigma, and it will remain such until it is carefully read in the 
light of the history of the sects. From a superficial glance 
one might conjecture that it is an old Vaishnava Samhita inter- 
polated or partly re-written, first by Vishnusvarais and then 
by Vallabhas. 

Vallabha had four noteworthy disciples, and his son Vitthal- 
nStha, who succeeded him, had also four ; and all the eight 
lived. in the Braj district, i.e. Mathura and Brindaban and the 
country round, and wrote religious poetry. They were called 
the Ashta Chhdp, literally the Eight Seals, or die-stamps, pro- 
ducing genuine poetic coin. They used the local dialect of 
Hindi, which is called Braj.^ Hence, since their time all 
vernacular Krishnaite poetry has been written in Braj. Many 
other .Vallabha singers followed them. By far the greatest 
of these lyric poets was SQr Das, the blind poet of Agra, who 
flourished seemingly in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
He was a singer of wonderful power. Besides writing Radha* 
* Grierson, JL/f, 20. 
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Krishna songs, he reproduced in beautiful verse a large number 
of episodes and passages from the Bkdgavata P. 

There was also a far less admirable Vallabha literature in 
Braj which laid a good deal of stress on the erotic side of the 
Krishna myths* Perhaps the most prominent are Gokul Nath’s 
Chatirdst Bdrtd (1551), i.e, eighty-four tales, and the Braj 
Vildsa (1743) by Braj Basi Das, which is the popular authority 
for Radha’s life and loves. A long list of these books is given 
by Growse. Dayaram (176^-1852), one of the greatest of 
Gujarati poets, was a Vallabha* Much of his verse is erotic, 

9. The Bhakta-mdld. 

§ 377* One of the most important modem bhakti books is 
the Bhakta-mdld} or Garland of Vaishnava Saints. It is not 
a sectarian work but a most catholic effort to commemorate 
the greatest figures in many sects. We deal with the work 
here because the author, Nabhaji, though not a Vallabha him- 
self but a Ramanandi, was a disciple pf the Vallabha poet 
Agra Das, and was asked by him to write the Garland. Priya 
Das, who wrote the gloss, was a follower of Chaitanya* In 
those days some of the Vaishnava bhaktas of the north did not 
make much of these sectarian distinctions. Nibhaji flourished 
when Giridharaji was head of the Vallabhas'and TulsI Das was 
still alive, i.e. between 1585 and 16%^,^ The Bhakia-mdld is 
a poem in old Western Hindi and mainly in the Chappai metre. 
It is an extremely compressed work, and, like a sutra, is scarcely 
comprehensible apart from its commentary, which is a most 
valuable exposition of the text, though written about a century 
later. The Garland a most useful work, though parts of 
its contents am legendary* It has been imitated and adapted 
in several of the vernaculars. 

* See Sir G. Grierson’s articles, 5 . 1909, 6q7 ; 1910, 87, 269. 

® For this information I am indebted to Mr. Sy^ma BihW Mi^ra of 
Allahabad, one of the authors of MB F. 
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10 . The Radhd- Vallahhis. 

§378. Hari Vam^a, also called Hit Ji, was much indebted 
to both the Madhvas and the Nimbarkas, but he founded 
a new sect in Brindaban about 1585, the Radha-Vallabhis, 
The chief temple of the sect still stands there, dedicated 
to Radha-Vallabha, Radha's darling, Krishna. The founder 
left three works, the first Radha-stidha-nidhi^ 170 couplets 
in Sanskrit, the others, Ckmirdsi Pada and SpJmppada^ 
both in Hindi, Many works were written by his followers. 
They are Saktas, placing Radha above Krishna. A member 
of the sect said to me in Brindaban, in December 1917 : 
'Krishna is the servant of Radha. He may do the coolie- 
work of building the world, but Radha sits as Queen. He 
is at best but her Secretary of State* We win the favour 
of Krishna by worshipping Radha/ 

II. The Hari-Ddsts. 

\ 379 * SvamI Hari Das, who lived at the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth century, founded the 
Hari Dasis, and appears to stand close to Chaitanya in his 
teaching and sympathies. He left two poems in Hindi, the 
Sadhdran Siddhdnt and the Raske Pada. The sect still owns 
a fine temple in Brindaban, 

I a. The Svdmt-Ndrdyanls. 

§ 380, In Gujarat there is an active reforming sect called 
Svaml-Narayanls who. worship Krishna and Radha. The 
founder, Sahajananda, or Svaml-Narayana, disgusted with the 
gross immorality of the Vallabhas, began shortly after 1804 to 
denounce them and to teach a purer system. He soon gathered 
a large company of followers and a sect was formed. Jetalpur, 
twelve miles south of Ahmadabad, is the head-quarters, but 
there are temples elsewhere also. In worship they frequently 
use pictures instead of images. Besides the householders, who 
form the body of the sect, there are two orders of ascetics. 
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Their philosophy is the Visishtadvaita of Ramanuja^ but in 
their theology they follow Vallabha. They conform strictly 
to Hindu law> keeping the rules of caste with great cate ; they 
worship the five gods and they are vegetarian in diet. They 
retain the Vallabha mantra. They have produced a good deal 
of Gujarati poetry. 

c. Pimcharatra. 

3 . The Si'i- Vaisknavas. 

§ 381, Among the Sri'-Vaishnavas, Vedanta-desika was head 
of the school in Sri-rangam just after the middle of the four- 
teenth century/ and proved a prolific writer as well as a 
stimulating teacher. A poet of some power as well as an 
exact scholar, he wrote numerous books in both Sanskrit and 
Tamil, commentaries, dogmatic manuals, controversial works, 
and poems. One of his most famous works is an allegorical 
drama, the Sahkalpasuryodaya^ and another is the Satadusham^ 
a controversial work against Sankara's system. 

§ 38a. He had a number of active theological opponents, 
who wrote and spoke against him freely, and the outcome of 
the controversy was the formation of two schools within the 
community, which finally led to a serious schism. He is recog- 
nized as. the leader of the northern school, the Vada-galai. 
Ramya-jamatri-muni (1370-1443), also called Manavala-maha- 
muni, is recognized as the leader of the southern school, the 
Tehgalai. He taught at Sri-rahgam rather later than Vedanta- 
desika. His commentaries are scholarly works and have been 
much used, but his original writings are of little importance. 
Since the days of the two leaders the gulf between the sub- 
sects has become deepen They differ in doctrine on a number 
of minor points, but, unfortunately, the schism which has 
resulted from the difference of opinion is much more serious 
than the doctrinal differences. Each sect has seized as many 

^ He was a contemporary and friend of Madhava, and is quoted 
in SDS.^ Cowell, 76. 

* G 0 vmdacharya,//?.< 46 ‘. 1910, 1103; 1912, 714, 
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of the temples as possible and numerous law-suits have resulted. 
So deep is the division that it prevents intermarriage. 

The northern school stands in general nearer the central 
Vaishnava. doctrine, and in questions concerning Sri stands 
nearer the Sakta theology, while the southern school repre- 
sents more fully the special theology of the Sri-Vaishnava sect. 
While both schools use both Sanskrit and Tamil, the southern 
uses both the Tamil language and the hymns of the Naldyira 
Prabandhani more than the northern does. In consequence 
of the division, two forms of the sect-mark have been evolved, 
the southern having a slight prolongation down the nose. 
Widows belonging to the southern school do not undergo 
tonsure. The northern pontiff has his seat at Trivallur, while 
his southern rival resides at the Ahobila Monastery at Nan- 
ganur, near Tinnevelley. 

§ 383. Appaya Dikshita (1.552-1624), though a Smarta 
Saiva, commented on several SrT-Vaishnava books, especially 
the works of Vedanta-desika. The Yatindramaiadlpika, i. e. 
Light on Ramanuja’s Opinions, a useful summary of Srl- 
Vaishnava doctrine, contains a good many new ideas not 
found in the Samhitas. It is by Srinivasa bf the first half of 
the seventeenth century. Rahgaramanuja, who lived in the 
eighteenth century, wrote a series of Visishtadvaita com- 
mentaries on the Upanishads for the sect. 

The bulk of the Uttara Khanda of the Padvm P. will 
probably be found to be a Sri-Vaishnava document belonging 
to the beginning of this period. 

§ 384. The ritual in almost all SrI-Vaishnava temples is 
Pmchardtra^ each temple using one particular Sarhhita. but 
there are still a few which use Vaikhanasa Samhitas, e. g. 
Conjeeveram, Sriperumbudur, and Venkatesvara on Tirupati 
hill. It seems, clear that these Samhitas are Bhagavata in 
origin and have been used by Bhagavata ministrants for 
many centuries,^ Ramanuja, in his eagerness to extend 
Pancharatra influence, sought to oust theiri and to introduce 
* .See §211 and § 287. 
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Pancharatra Samhitas and ritual instead ; but he did not 
succeed in all places. About a dozen Vaikhanasa Sariiliitas 
are knovvn.^ 


2. Sdidnis, 

§ 385. The Satanis are a group of people who arc attached 
to the Sri-Vaishnava sect, and who, though they have only 
the status of Sudras, cyei'cise certain priestly functions. 
The name is said to be a corruption of the word Satta- 
daval^ * non-wearers * : they do not wear the tuft of hair 
on the crown of the head nor the sacred thread. The ex- 
planation of their position seems to be this, that they came 
under the influence of Ramanuja, and that he allowed them 
to continue certain sacerdotal usages which they had practised 
from time immemorial. They are found in the Mysore and 
in certain Telugu districts as well as in the Tamil country. 
They act as priests in certain temples, usually those dedicated 
to Hanuman. These temples bear the Srl-Vaishnava sect- 
mark, and Sudras worship in them freely, while Brahmans 
also visit them, but merely to do darsana^ i, e. to look at the 
images, not to make offerings. When about to begin the rites 
of worship, Satanis shout * Ramanuja, Ramanuja ^ They are 
also appointed to certain functions in the regular Srl-Vaishnava 
temples, the chief of which is to bear processional images ; and 
they are employed by Brahmans to brand Outcastes with the 
disetts and conch of Vishnu. Some Satanis of earlier times 
receive honours in the temple of Srirangam at Trichinopoly. 
It is sometimes stated that they claim to be Brahmans and to 
know the Vedas. These claims they probably do make ; for 
they are priests, and know and use the hymns of the Ndldyira 
Prabandham^ which is called the Tamil Veda. 

^ $eshagiri Sastri, S^TM. 1893-4, p. 6. The Adyar Library possesses 
a few manuscripts. 
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3. The Alankhfiiis. 

§ 386* The only feature of Maiibhau history during this period 
which is dear is the enmity which separates the community 
from the more orthodox sects. The hatred which Maratha 
bhaktas have always had towards Manbhaiis comes out very 
distinctly in the poems of Eknath, Giridhar, and others, and 
Is active to-day in the prohibition which keeps them away 
from Pandharpur and the other shrines^ A similar rule 
operates in Gujarat, Srnarta Brahmans show as severe an 
attitude. In 1782 Madho Rao Peslnva promulgated a degree 
to the following effect : 

The Manbhaus are entirely to be condemned. I’hey are to be 
entirely outcasted. They have no connexion with the four castes 
nor with the six Darsanas. No caste should listen to their teaching* 
If they doj then they are to be put out of caste. 

What the real cause of this hate may have been Is not yet 
known. The orthodox have always charged the Manbhaus not 
only with heterodoxy but also with gross crimes, especially 
seduction. They are also often spoken of as if they were 
Outcastes. There are to-day persistent tales to the effect 
that they procure little girls to be brought up as DevadasTs, 
hut how much truth there is in them is not clear. 

The Manbhaus are found scattered about wherever Marathi 
is spoken, but they are not a numerous body. They wear 
dark grey robes, and beads and ear-rings of tulsTwood. 

Their own Marathi literature is gradually being made known 
by Marathi scholars. Only when it has been carefully investi- 
gated, and when kindly intercourse with the community has 
enabled scholars to learn about their life, will it be possible to 
sketch their teaching and their history, and to Settle the question 
the charges so frequently brought against them. 

The chief mahant has his monastery at Ridhpur, Karanjhar, 
Berar. but they have a number of monasteries and shrines else- 
where. 
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4, Zlfe Ramanafidis, 

§ 387, We now turn to a noteworthy development in North 
Indiuj the rise of the Ramaite movement. Several Vishnu'itc 
bhaktas preceded Ramananda, the real leader of the move- 
ment, notably Namdeva and Trilochan ^ from the Maratha 
coimtryj and Sadaoa and Beni^ who belonged to the north. 
Ramananda Is one of the most important names in modern 
Hinduism, yet we know very little about him with certainty. 
Widely divergent dates have been suggested for his activity, 
but it now seems possible to fix his Jlortdt within narrow 
limits. His royal disciple Pipa was born in A. D. 1425," while 
another disciple, Kabir, seems to have lived from 1440 to 
1518.'* It is clear that he was not Riimananda’s "latest 
disciple.'*'* Hence we shall not be far wrong if we suppose that 
Ramananda lived approximately from 1400 to 1470.*^ We 
may be ten years wrong either way, but scarcely more. 
He was an ascetic, and seems to have spent most of his life in 
Benares. 

All tradition agrees that he belonged to the sect of Ramanuja ; 
and, as his followers to-day use a modification of the Sn- 
Vaishnava sect-mark, we may be certain that he had at least 
some connexion with it ; but no more definite statement 
seems possible. The SrI-Vaishnavas have from the earliest 
days acknowledged all the incarnations of Vishnu and their 
consorts; and although Krishna has always been most pro- 
minent, Ramahas been continuously revered and also Narasimha. 
It is therefore very noteworthy that Ramananda worshipped 
Rama and Sita and their attendants alone : the common 
practice of his disciples makes it impossible to escape from 
this conclusion. To him and his followers is due the 
practice of using the name Ram for the Supreme which is 

^ See § 357. “ Macauliffe, VL 84; 88. 

3 lb. VI. in. ^ See §396. 

® See a hymn by Dhana in Macauiilife, VI. 109. 

® The above date places Ramananda 350 years after Kamarnuja. The 
guru-parampara in two forms given by Grierson (fm/. Ant. XXII. 266) 
would agree well 'with this interval 

Y a, 
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sa common in the north. Further, the mantra is not the 
Sri-Vatshnava mantra’ but O/// Ramdya namah\ the iilahy 
as we have seen, is not the same ; there is a difficulty about 
the name of the Sampradaya^; Ramananda was not a 
Tridandi^ sannyasi, as he would have been,, had he belonged 
to the Sri-Vaishnava sect ; and he was not nearly so strict 
in matters of food as the Srl-Vaishnavas are. How are wc 
fo account for the divergences 

§ 388. We have already seen that a sect which found release 
in Rama alone had been long in existence, and that the litera- 
ture tends to indicate the south rather than the north as its 
home. If now we suppose that this Ramaite community 
lived in the Tamil country among the Sri-Vaishnavas and 
that Ramananda belonged to it, the puzzle is completely 
solved. Ramananda would then come to the north with his 
doctrine of salvation in Rama alone, and with his Rama- 
mantra*® The very similar but not identical sect-mark is 
then comprehensible, and also the different attitude to certain 
caste-rules. Further, Ramananda would bring with him to 
the north the Adhydtma Rdmdyana and the Agastya- 
Sntfkshnd Saihvdda, Now, we cannot prove that he actually 
carried these books with him, but it is clear that the Adhydtma 
Rdmdyana was much used by his followers ; for it is one of 
the chief sources of TulslDas’s great work, and all Kamanandis 
know it and use it to-day ; and the Agastya-Stitlkshna Saih- 
vada^ is also used by Kamanandis to-day ; for it is published 
with Ramananda's biography included in it.*’ 

§ 389. We therefore believe that Ramananda was an ascetic 
belonging to the Ramaite sect which produced the Adhydtma 
Rdmdyana^ that he came to the north about 1430 and had 
so much success that he decided to stay, and took up his 

* See § 293. * See § 393. See § 285. 

* Clearly, the*story told in ERE, X. 569 dees not explain the facts. 

See $ 297. 

® Bhjindarkar, VS. 67, n. 2. 1 have not seen this edition of the work, 

but' I have received a letter from Sir Ramakrishna, saying that it is the 
Agasty€r^Stdihs/ma Samvada, 
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residence in Benares* It is probable that he was accustomed 
to use Ramanuja’s Srl-bhdshya ; for, though it is written from 
the SrI-Vaishnava standpoint, its clear and moderate doctrine 
of theism made it a most attractive work to all the theistic 
sects. This would explain its use by his followers to-day and 
also the fact that no Ramanandi bhashya has ever appeared. 
Its continued use would also help to blur the original distinction 
between the two groups, while during the early decades of the 
movement the newly fledged bhaktas of the north would be 
glad to link themselves with the illustrious scholar of the south. 

§ 390. The greater freedom which Ramananda’s movement 
enjoyed in certain caste matters requires closer definition. 
The master’s complete neglect of all caste distinctions in the 
acceptance of disciples is scarcely a novelty ; for the theistic 
sects had already recognized that men of all classes could 
by means of bhakti press on to spiritual religion and Release; 
but Ramananda seems to have gone a little farther. Among 
his personal disciples we find not only a Sudra, a Jat, and an 
Outcaste, but a Muhammadan and at least one woman. In 
this extended freedom we see evidence of Muslim influence. 
Certain Hindu and Musulman teachers in the fifteenth century 
were ready to receive both Hindus and Musulmans as dis‘<jipies, 
and there was a tendency to recognize both religions as in 
some sense legitimate. But there is no evidence that he 
relaxed the rule that restricts priestly functions to the Brah- 
man ; and he made no attempt to overturn caste as a social 
institution: it was only certain of the religious restrictions 
of caste that were relaxed. Those who follow Ramananda 
are still strictly orthodox in all caste matters.. Not until 
Christian criticism was brought to bear at the beginjjing of 
the nineteenth century was there any definite attempt made 
to show that caste as a social system is cruel, inhuman, and 
immoral. Much confusion has been caused by careless state- 
ments to the effect that Ramananda gave up caste-distinctions 
altogether. Ramfinanda did, however, use greater freedom in 
matters of food than is the custom among Srl-Vaishnavas. 
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111 harmony his great care for the common people 
stands the almost unbroken custom among Ramanaiidls and 
the related sects of using the vernaculars for their literature. 
It had long been customary in the chief sects to use the 
vernacular as well as Sanskrit ; but the Maratha bhaktas 
and Ramananda practically gave up the use of Sanskrit 
altogether. Ramananda does not seem to have been a dis- 
tinguished writer : one single hymn of his survives, not among 
his own followers but in the Sikh Grantk} 

§ 391. It has been frequently assumed that Ramananda 
taught the Visishtadvaita system of Ramanuja. This is 
one of the many points with regard to the leader on which 
no direct evidence is available ; . but the indirect evidence 
which does exist scarcely points to that conclusion. One 
of the characteristics of the whole movement that springs 
from him is a constant use of advaita phrases, a clinging 
to advaita concepts while holding hard by the personality of 
Rama. The teaching is usually a sort of compromise be- 
tween theism and strict monism,^ That certainly seems 
to be true of Kabir, Tulsi Das, Nanak, and others who. owe 
their inspiration to Ramananda. Naturally, the suspicion 
arises that the}^ may owe the common teaching to their 
common master; and we remember the advaita theology 
of the Ad/tyalma Raindyana? Yet it is quite likely that 
he used R^m^miyd^s S 7 'I-Mds/iya: in these vernacular move- 
ments there is very little strictness about the philosophjcal 
standpoint of the sect. 

Like the Maratha bhaktas, Ramananda may have 
criticized idols severely, but there is not the slightest sign that 
he or his immediate followers gave up Hindu worship. It was 
Kabir who initiated the practice of eschewing all idolatry as 
wrong. What is to be recognized in Ramananda . and all his 

^ But see Grierson, LH, 7. 

* In the few cases in which a clearly conceived theology actually 
appears, as in Kabir, the approach is to the Bhedabheda doctrine rather 
than to the VisishtMxfaita of Kanianuja. 

® See § 297. 
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followers is tlieir vivid ferd; in the reality of the one personal 
God. spiritual and invisihle. wlioin they called Ra.tii» Yet, in 
spite of this vivid faith; rjo breali was made with idolatry, 
th^ Brahman priest, th.e Hh}.da paiitlieon, or the old oiytliology. 
There is a compromise between a living theism and an idolatrous 
and mythological polytheism. Kabir was the first to preach 
a theism so real and consistent that it -would tolerate neither 
gods, nor idols, nor 

§ 393 ‘ About A.D. 1500, if we may hazard a conjecture, the 
theory of the four Sampradayas took shape in the north, as 
follows : 

1. Sri Sampradaj^a: the Ramanandls« 

2. Brahma Sampradaya: the Madhvas. 

3. Riidra Saoipradaya : the Vishnusvamis. 

4. Sanakacli Samprad;!}-':! : the Nimbarkas. 

This theory must have had its origin in the north, where these 
four sects were dominant and the famoifs old Bhagavata 
Sampradaya, the SrnVaislinava Saoipradaya, and the Datta- 
treya Saiiipraclaya were little heard of, and before the rise of 
the sects of Chaitanya and V?^ilab!ia. The names are taken to 
mean the ‘tradition handed down from SrU, i. e. LakshmI. 
It has been generally held that the Sri Sampradaya covers 
the SrUVaishnavas of the south, but their phrase is the 
SrFVaishnava Sampradaya, so that it cannot be accurately 
applied to them. Similarly, it has been said that the Rudra 
Sampradaya covers the Vallabhacharyas, but they altogether 
repudiate the title. 

RamanandaL influence has been so widespread that the 
student needs to be careful to recognize the whole. -In the 
most direct line of descent stands the order of "ascetics who 
bear his name, the Ramanaiidi Vairdgts, L e. those without 
passion, also called AvadhMm^ i. e. liberated ones. They are 
sadhus, and live under a less rigid discipline than Sahkara^s 
sannyasTs. They have many monasteries in Benares, Ayodhya, 
and elsewhere. They are very numerous: at the Kumbh 
Mela at Allahabad in 1918 they alone could be compared in 
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numbers with Sahkara^s Dasnamis. Ramananda\s influence 
upon the Hindu laity of Hindustan has been very great, but it 
is diffused and irregular. The ordinary Hindu householder 
w^ho worships Ram and Sita belongs to no sect or sub-sect ; 
yet his thought and his practice are saturated with the ideas 
of Ramananda, borne down to him by the teaching of his 
disciples, and above all by a disciple who came several genera- 
tions later, Tills! Das. Ramananda does not seem to have 
wished to found a sect ; and certainly no community named 
after him exists to-day, although two or three petty groups 
founded by his followers may still be traced. Of his im- 
mediate disciples who did not found sects but left at least 
a few hymns two deserve mention, Dhanna and Pipa. There 
seem to have been a number of organized sects formed by the 
disciples of Ramananda, but* most of them have passed away. 
These sects of direct Ramanand! origin (i.e. which acknow- 
ledge Sita as well as Ram and use images) seem to have 
suffered severely from that process of sectarian decay which 
we have already mentioned, probably because there is little 
reason for their existence: the ordinary householder who 
belongs to no sect feels Ramananda^s influence quite as 
strongly as the sectarian. The following are the only clear 
cases : 


Name, 

1. Rai Dasis^ 

2. Sena Panthis 

3. Maluk Dasis 


Founder, 
Rai Das ^ 

Das 


Approx. Date, 
2470 
1470 
1650 


Centre, 

Rewa 

Kara Manikpur 


Their literature will be found in the Bibliography. 

§394. But Tuls! Das (153^^-1623) is the Ramanand! who 
above all others has influenced the beliefs and the feelings of 
the multitudes of the Hindu people. He was a Smarta 
Brahman, born in the Banda district to tlie south of the 
Jumna. He married, and a son was born to him but he died, 
and the mother thereafter left Tuls! Das and returned to her 


^ The sect has still a large following In the Punjab. 
' Mira Bai was his disciple rsee § 363. 
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parents in order to devote herself altogether to the worship of 
Rama. TulsI went to her and begged her to return, but she 
refused, and in turn urged him to give himself to the religious 
life. Inspired by her words and her devotion, he decided to 
do as she suggested. He began the new life by becoming 
a Vairagl, his guru being Narahari, the sixth in preceptorial 
descent from Ramananda. From Ayodhya as head-quarters, 
he wandered far and wide, preaching the faith of Rama. But 
a command which, as he believed, he had received from Rama 
in a dream decided him to write a Riimayana in the language 
of the common people. He began the work at Ayodhya in 
1574, writing in the Hindi dialect used in that district, which 
is called Eastern Hindi or Baiswaii ; and since that time that 
dialect has been recognized as the Ramaite speech, just as 
Braj ^ is recognized as the Krishnaite vehicle. At a rather 
later date he left Ayodhya and settled at Asi Ghat, Benares, 
where his room and his idols, may still be seen. The great 
poem, the title of which is the Rama-chqrit-mdnaSy the Lake 
of Rama's deeds, was finished in Benares about 3584. He 
wrote a number of other works, but the first work is his 
masterpiece. Indeed it is one of the greatest books of modern 
Hinduism, and has probably influenced a far larger number of 
Hindus these last three centuries than any other work. 

The poem is based primarily on the old Rmnayana^ and, in 
imitation of it, is divided into seven books with the same titles. 
But the faith of Ramananda was in the main the outgrowth of 
the Vaishnava life and literature of the centuries immediately 
preceding his time. The mediaeval Ramayanas, above all the 
Adhyatma^hvX also the Yoga-VaHshpia^ih^ Adb/mta^and tKe' 
Bhusimdi, and other works such as the Haunmdn Ndtaka^ 
were much read and studied by the bhaktas. Hence thd main 
story of TulsI Das's work is the same as Valmiki’s, but the 
religion is that of the mediaeval poems, and many of the 
incidents reflect them also, Tulsi Das had been a Smfirta 
Brahman who worshipped the five gods. At many points in 

^ See § 376. 
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his poem his great reverence for Siva, is dearly expressecg 
indeed takes such shapes as are scarcely reconcilable vjith 
a true theisiii« Tims, in one place, Rama sa^/s ' Without prayer 
to Siva no one can attain to the faith that I require/ The 
teaching of the poem also contains many advaitic elements 
which strike one as very strange beside the personality of t!ie 
god of love whom TiilsI adores. He accepts all the m 3 ^tho- 
logy of Hinduism and also a great many grotesque modem 
storieso The Hindu system is carefully preservedj the duty of 
observing caste and upholding the old institutions being 
emphatically taught. Men are saved by dying in Ayodhya or 
Benares as truly as llirough faith in Rama. Yet, in spite of all 
this, Tills! DasV. faith in Rama uplifts him and enables him to 
present a very noble conception of God. His tender love ihr 
the humblest as well as the greatest of his devotees, his 
condescension in becoming incarnate for their sakes, liis 
sympathy and endurance of suffering for those who are devoted 
to him, and his readiness to forgive are expressed with great 
dignity and power. Many of Tulsfs ideas come very liear 
Christian thought indeed ; and there is not an impure image 
or word in the book from beginning to eiid. The Tuls! Das 
Rnmayana is thus the vernacular Gtta\ it is a noble poem, 
which teaches theism, divine incarnation and the love of God, 
although it is burdened with the whole vast weight of Hindu 
orthodoxy and mythology. TulsI Das deserves the splendid 
renown which his great work has brought him. He lived for 
the people and loved them, and taught the very best he knew, 
in the language of the people, and in poetry which reaches the 
heart even in a translation. 

d. Reformed. 

I. Kabtr and his Infinence* 

§395* Sects of indirect Ramanandf origin show far more 
vitality than those which sprang from the master's direct 
influence. All these groups arose from the teaching of Rama* 
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nanda's disciple Kablr^ the earliest being the church of his own 
followers, the Kablrpanlhis. AH the others are dearly the 
outcome of his influence ; yet no single one of the founders 
was an immediate disciple. 

§ 3960 Rrimananda*s movement provided the Hindu, influence 
which went to the making of Kabir (1440-1518), but Islam also 
contributed largely. It is possible, but it Is not certain, that 
he was brought up by Muhammadans. It is plain, however, 
that the mystic Islam of the Sijfls laid hold of him, whether 
he ever lived the Muhammadan life ‘or not 

Silfi mysticism has its roots in Muhammad's expericjiCe and 
teaching, but the leading elements of the system came from 
two external sources. The first was Neoplatonism, which 
flowed into Islam through Greek philosophy, Gnosticism, 
Christian teaching, and Christian asceticism. The other source 
was Indian thought, but w^hether it reached the Sofis through 
Buddhism at a very early date, or through Vedantism later, is 
not yet clean The Sufi conception of, God tends to be im- 
iBanentai rather than IraoscendentaL He works eveiywhere 
but especially in the human heart. It is possible for the 
humble soul which turns away from the things of sense to^ 
find Him, and see Him, and know Him. Many Sufis go*So 
fer as to identify self with God, like the thinkers of the 
Vediinta; and the state of bliss into which they hope, to enter 
after death, called faua^ lies very near Hindu thought. It is 
not quite absorption in God, for it is accompanied by ever- 
lasting life in God ; yet individuality passes away. In order to 
reach illumination (g’mszs) and union with God (called al-haqqy 
the Real, the True, sat)^ it is necessaiy to walk the ,path 
{iariqat), a way of life usually divided into stages. > The spirit 
of this rule of life is to some extent ascetic, and many Sufis 
have been fakirs, but the great majority have been house- 
holders and have earned their bread by labour. The teacher, 
whether called Sliaikli, Pir, or Murshid, has to be obeyed 
implicitly. The details of Sufi practice are not unlike the 
methods of Yoga, the purpose being to escape from one's own 
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individuality and, through illumination, to realize that God is 
the only reality. This temper of thought goes so far in many 
Sufis as to induce the idea that revelation and every organized 
religion belong to unreality. Hence all religions are of equal 
value, and a Sufi is no longer an orthodox Muslim. 

Kabir, then, came into close touch with this system, but it 
does not seem possible to tell who the teachers were whom 
he met or which books he read. When the story of Islam in 
India is written in detail, it may be possible to realize more 
clearly the influences that went to form him. It seems probable 
that he lived from A.D. 1440 to 1518. He was* a weaver and 
lived in Benares, and was probably brought up as a Muham- 
madan. But he became a disciple of Ramananda, and Hindu 
ideas poured into his mind. There can be no doubt of his 
relationship to the great leader ; for he says in one of his 
.poems, ‘ Ramilnanda illumined me He also mentions Rai 
Das, the Chamar, as a contemporary. He was brought before 
the Emperor Sikandar Lodi, who reigned from 1489 to 1517. 
The student can thus feel here that he is on the firm ground 
of history. The Emperor banished him from Benares, and he 
thereafter lived a wandering life, and died at Maghar near 
Gorakhpur. 

§ 397. In the life of Kabir the two religions mingled. The 
strongest elements of each laid hold of him and formed his 
thought, the Sufi conviction that all ordinary religions are 
but forms dictating his general attitude to the two faiths. 
Hence he was persecuted from both sides, and the Emperor 
banished him from the centre of Hinduism in the interests of 
peace. The groundwork of his system of beliefs is Hindu ; for 
he accepts transmigration and karma, and thus stands within 
the circle 'of Indian rather than Islamic thought. A further’ 
catalogue of Hindu ideas might be compiled — Brahman, maya, 
Ilia, release, detachment, cessation from work, * He is I the 
Micdabhcda relation, &c. — but most of these coincide or almost 
coincide with Sufi conceptions ; so that a number of them may 
^ Tagore, One Hundred Poems oj Kabir ^ 36. 
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be regarded as common ground. On the other hand, he 
denounces idolatry as foolish, false, and wrong, declares divine 
incarnation impossible and laughs at the forms of asceticism 
as silly practices: here Islam rules. Sir George Grierson 
believes that Christian influence also may be traced in his 
teaching.^ 

He was a strict theist, calling God Ram, but recognizing no 
consort, incarnation, or other divine attendant. He sees God 
both in nature and in man, and realizes the close relationship 
between God and man, declaring that man is the same as God 
and yet distinct from him. His verses refer to Cod in many 
shining phrases which touch both the heart and the spirit. 
The love of God for man finds clear and strong expression in 
his lines, and he constantly speaks of the rest and peace there 
is for the man who realizes that love, and the detachment from 
the things of the world which it brings, 

398. Kabir’s poetry is in Hindi/ and is blunt, unpolished, 
sometimes even coarse. There is little attempt made to reach 
literary form. He does not care whether his words are 
Hindi, Persian, or barbarous, nor whether his sentences are 
grammatical or not, so long as they strike home. Tagore*s 
beautiful renderings .scarcely reflect the style of the original, 
though they arc not unfaithful as translations. But he was 
a mystic of great penetration and a poet of considerable 
power. His best utterances are probably the loftiest work in 
the Hindi language ; and hundreds of his couplets have laid 
hold of the common heart of Hindustan. 

Large nias.ses of poetry are ascribed to him, but until the 
whole has been examined critically, it is impossible to telfhow 
much is genuine. About the year 1570 the Bljak^ a collection 
of short poems and utterances, was compiled by one of his 
followers. Some thirty years later a large number of his 
hymns and sayings were included in the Sikh Grmiih. 

’ /AM .s; 191^, 156, 

- The dialect is ‘old Awadhi, the language spoken in West Mirzapur, 
Allahabad and Audh’, Sir George (irierson,/AM 5 . 191S, 152. 
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Besides diese, innumerable couplets and witty sa3d!igs are 
currently ascribed to him, and the Kabirpanthls have a con- 
siderable literature, much of wlilch they say came from the 
master, but which, in the main, is clearly of later date. 

§ 399, The following is a list of the chief sects which have 
sprung from his teaching and influence: 


iVame of 

Ftmuder. 

Approx, 

Date, 

Centre, 

1 . Kabirpanthls 

Kabir 

S470 

Benares 

3. Sikhs 

Nanak 

1500 

Punjab 

3. Dadupanthis 

Dfidu 

5575 

Rajputana 

4. Lai Dasis 

5. SatnamTs 

Lai Das 

1600 

2600 

Alwar 

Narnol, south 
of Delhi 

6. Bfiba Liills 

Baba Lai 

1625 

Dehanpur, nr. 
Sirhind 

7, Sadhs 

Birbhan 

1658 

Near Delhi 

8. Charan Basis 

Charan Das 

1730 

Delhi 

9. Siva Narayams 

Siva Narayana 

Garib Das 

5734- 

Chandrawar, 

Ghazipur 

10. Garib Basis 

1740 

Chudani, 

Rohtak 

Sanehis 

Kam Charan 

1750 

Shahapur, 

Rajputana 

A number of oommon features 

are traceable 

in all these 


groups at the time of their foundation, but the Hinduism 
which Surrounds them presses heavily on them and finds 
entrance at many points, so that most of the distinctive 
features tend to become progressively weaker. Four charac- 
teristics seem to have been common to them all : 

I. God alone is worshipped and idolatry is strictly pro- 
hibited ; so that Hindu worship is completely abandoned ; 
and men cJf any caste may exercise religious functions. 

, 2 . The sect is open to all Hindus and to Muslims also. 

3. Great stress is laid on the value of the guru. 

4. •'The literature is in vernacular verse. 

There were many other ideas which were accepted by all or 
nearly all at first, but they were not so rigidly held, e.g. the 
value of the repetition of the name, Ram, the denial of the 
doctrine of divine incarnation, the rejection of asceticism and 
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beggiiigj and the prohibition of the use of flesh as food, of 
Intoxicating drink and of tobacco* In a few cases Infanticide 
and widow*-biirning were prohibited,. The drift towards 
Hinduism, however^ soon brings in the doctrine of divine 
incarnation, the ^vorship of gurus, and the formation of an order 
of Sadhiis, who become the divine gurus of the sect ; the rules 
against flesh, wine, and tobacco are gradually relaxed ; the 
sect tends to become restricted to the clean castes; Hindu 
mythology, especially the story of Radha, creeps in ; and 
finally -idols reappear* In one case obscene rites find an 
entrance at an early date« 

2 . The KahlrpantMs. 

§400* Kabir formed a community, which is known as the 
Kablrpanth [panih^ representing the Sdfl tariqat), but how 
much of its present character and organization comes from 
him it scarcely seems possible to say. Since he was altogether 
opposed to idolatry, he must have made fresh arrangements 
for the worship of God, but how far he went we do not know. 
We can hardly believe that he instituted an ascetic order. He 
would be certain to give the guru a prominent place in the 
sect, yet he would by no word or act lead men to believe that 
he or any other teacher was an incarnation of God. Since 
his day Hindu influence in various forms has found its way 
into the community. There is an order of monks and also 
a few nuns. The monks are the teachers and leadei of the 
community, and they are ruled by two chief mahants or abbots. 
The earliest centre seems to have been the Kablr-chaura 
monastery in Benares, with which is associated the* monastery 
at Maghar where Kabir died. The rival mahant has his seat 
at Chattisgarh in the Central Provinces. There are many 
monasteries subordinate to each. The Benares mahants trace 
their descent from Surat Gopal, vrhile the Chattisgarh mahants 
look back to Dharm Das. Each sub-sect has its own litera- 
ture. l‘hc worship, which consists of prayers ritual, and 
exhortation, is conducted in the monasteries. The various 
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acts of worship are described by the Bishop of Lucknow in his 
manual.^ There is an initiation ceremony comparable with 
baptism, and a rite called Jot Prasad, which has analogies 
with the Lord's Supper. But a considerable place is taken by 
the worship of the mahant, and in the monastery in Benares 
a large picture of Kabir is used in such a v. ay as to indicate 
a return to idolatry. Although Kabir denounced divine 
incarnation, the books teach that he is an incarnation of the 
Supreme. Indeed the practice of the sect as a whole is 
saturated in Hinduism. The sect-mark, the rosary, the mantra, 
and many other details are conspicuous. 

3. The Sikhs. 

§ 401, Ntnak (1469-1538), the founder of the religion of the 
Sikhs, i.e. the disciples, was a Punjabi, born in Talwandi in 
the Lahore district His life is told in numerous Janamsakhis^ 
i. e. Birth-witnesses, but there is not much that is yet known 
with certainty about him. He belonged to the movement 
which produced Kabir, and was unquestionably influenced by 
him, but there is no evidence that they ever met. Nanak 
associated with numerous teachers, both Hindu and Muslim.- 
Knowing both Persian and Hindi, besides Punjabi, he read 
Sufi writings as well as the hymns of the Hindi-speaking 
saints. He wandered all over North India, giving utterance 
to his teaching in hymns and brief sayings in a mixture of 
Punjabi and Hindi which would be understood far and wide. 
His disciple Mardana went with him and played the rebeck 
while Nanak sang. He gathered large numbers of followers, 
and’ arranged for them the a collection of pieces of verse, 
most of them in praise of God, put ):ogether for daily prayer. 
As a poet he is not comparable with Kabir ; yet his verse is 
clear, simple, and pithy, an excellent vehicle for his teaching. 
Two Sanskrit works on philosophy are also ascribed to him, 
the Nirdkara Mimdmsd and the Adbhuia Glia? 

’ Wcstcott, Kabir. ^ See for example Mac'aulififc, VI. 356-414. 

* Barnett, Hinduism, 39, n. i. 
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His 1‘eligious convictions are in the main the same as 
Kabir's. God is one, eternal, spiritual, and he must be 
worshipped from the heart, and not with images. Hinduism 
and Islam are two paths, but there is but one God. Men of 
all castes and races can know and love God. The life of home 
is praised rather than asceticism, and the moral side of religion 
is strongly emphasized. In Nanak many fragments of the 
monistic Vedanta appear along with numerous phrases which 
imply the personality of God. Karma and transmigration 
are retained, the conception of mdyd as a delusive, deceptive 
force, and also the conviction of the importance of the guru. 
•Release brings union with God, or rather absorption, in which 
individuality is lost. Nanak was a humble man who confessed 
his own sinfulness freely, and did not dream of calling him- 
self an incarnation of God. Yet he stands nearer Hinduism 
than Kabir ; for the whole Hindu pantheon is retained in his 
poems. 

§402. Nanak was followed by nine other gurus. The first. 
Guru Aiigad, invented for Nanak's hymns a new alphabet, 
which is known as Gurumukhi, and is now used for the 
vernacular of the Punjab. He left a few utterances in 
verse. Gurus Amar and Ram Das each wrote a con- 
siderable number of hymns. Guru Arjan, with whom the 
succession became hereditary, was a notable figure, a poet, 
and a man of affairs. His leadership covered the last 
twenty-four years of the reign of Akbar, and he took full 
advantage of the opportunity which the Ernperor^s tolera- 
tion afforded him. He built the central Sikh shrine, 
known as the Golden Temple, at Amptsar. But his chief 
service to the community was the formation of its sacred 
book. 

It is possible that the collection of Kabir s poems in the 
Btjaky which took place about the time when Arjan became 
guru, suggested the idea to his mind. In any case he 
gathered together the hymns of Nanak and the other gurus, 
and added to them his own hymns and a considerable body 

z 
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of poetry by Kabir and other singers.^ He placed the Japji 
first, then So-Daru^ which is used by the Sikhs for even- 
song, and then two other sets of verses, which are used as 
a prayer before retiring to rest. Thereafter the whole body 
of hymns is divided into groups according to the Rag,^ i. e, 
the type of music, to which they are sung.’^ The Granth 
Sahib^ or Noble Book, has proved of very large value to the 
Sikhs. It is their manual of instruction and theology as well 
as their hymnal and prayer-book. As is evident from Arjan’s 
own compositions, Hindu ideas and practices were finding 
their way into Sikhism in his days. The guru was already 
worshipped as the Supreme Being* 

While Akbar honoured Arjan, his son Jahangir was sus- 
picious of the Granthy and subjected him to tortures to which 
he succumbed. His death did a great deal to rouse the martyr- 
spirit in the community. His son Har Gobind, the next guru, 
formed a bodyguard for himself. The ninth guru, Teg 
Bahadur, who was an old man when he accepted the head- 
ship of the community, wrote a number of hymns and stanzas. 
The intolerant Emperor Aurunzebe imprisoned him and 
finally put him. to death, but not before the guru, according to 
Sikh tradition, had prophesied that Europeans would come to 
India and destroy his empire. This prophecy has done a great 
deal to bind the Sikhs to British rule. A poetical work of 
some importance was produced by Bhai Gur Das, a con- 
tempoi'ary of the fourth, fifth, and sixth gurus. It is an out- 
line of the Sikh faith, and is partly translated by Macauliffe.'^ 
It is called Bhai Gur Das Ki Wdi\ 

§403. Gobind Singh, the son of Teg Bahadur, saw that the 
Sikhs must fight the Mogul empire. He therefore formed 
and trained an army which became a formidable force. In 

' These hymns by others than Sikhs were altered here and there by the 
editors, 

* For the Rags see Macauliffe, V. 333. For an exposition of the Indian 
Rag see Fox Strangways, Music of Hindustan, 

“For the prosody of the hymns see Triimpp, Adi Grant hy cxxviiiff. 

* IV. 241, 
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order to give his warriors the foilest support from religion, he 
summoned them to accept from his hands the Khanda-di- 
Pahul, or Baptism of the Sword, and to take a series of solemn 
vows. These vows bound them to wear five articles the 
names of which begin with the letter K,^ to worship God 
regularly, to share a common meal, and to eschew idolatry, 
pilgrimage, satl, infanticide, tobacco, and intoxicants. Each 
man adopted the surname Singh, Lion. They thus became 
a new community within which Caste disappeared. It was 
called the Khdlsa^ a title derived from a word meaning pure. 
He refused to appoint another guru, declaring that the Grauth^ 
-to which he added his fatheris hymns and a single couplet of 
his own, must henceforward be their guru ; and no other guru 
has been appointed. Doubtless he realized from what he saw in 
Sikhism and elsewhere the grave danger of guru-worship. 

With him Hindu influence came into the community still 
more freely than before. Before organizing the Khalsa, he 
seems to have worshipped the goddess Durga,^and he certainly 
had translations made by his court poets of the episode of 
Chandi in the Mdrkandeya P? These and other Hindu 
narratives were used to fii-e the valour of his men. He left 
also a number of other writings, mostly in Hindl^ but some 
in Persian,^ After his death his works, along with certain 
translations and compositions by men employed by him, were 
g tiered together in one volume by Bhai Mani Singh. Later 
it was called the Granth of the Tenth Guru^ but it has never 
been received as authoritative. It is used by the followers of 
Gobind Singh for worldly ends, e, g. the promotion* of valour, 
while the Adi or Original Granth is used for r^igious ends. 
Parts of it are translated by Macauliffe. 

‘ Kesy hair (never cuty; Kach^ drawers; Kirpan^ dagger; Kartha^ 
bangle (of iron) ; Kdhga^ comb. 

® According to one account he offered her human sacrifices ; Trumpp, 
xi. But see Macauliffe, V, Chap. Vltl. He may have been moved by 
Sivajfs example. 

® Macauliffe, V. 8o. See above, § i68. 

^ One of these is a set of prayers called the Jap Saheb, 

Macauliffe, V, i, 22, 67, 68, 83, 201, 260 ff. ^ 
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§ 404. The transformation of the church into an army did 
not prove altogether healthy ; for preaching practically ceased 
among them, and Hinduism continued to press into the com- 
munity. The Granth^ now recognized as the Guru, began to 
receive divine honours. Idols reappeared in Sikh houses and 
even in Sikh shrines. Many Sikhs drifted back to Hinduism. 
"The formation of the Khalsa necessarily divided the Sikh 
community into two parts and within these certain sub- 
divisions have appeared. Yet all worship together. The 
following list shows the subdivisions : 


A. SahijdhArIs.^ 


Name. 

1. Sikhs, Nanakpanthrs® 

2. Udasis® (ascetics) 

3. Handalfs* 

4. Minas® 

Ram Ranjas ® 

6. Sewapanthis’ 


Approx, Date, 
1500 

1570 

1581 

1656 

1700 


Founder. 


Sri Chand, Nanak’s son 
Handal 

Prithx Chand, son of 
Guru Ram Das 
Ram Rai, son of Guru 
Har Rai 

Kanaiya, a water-carrier 


B. 

1. The Khalsa 

2. Nirmalas® (ascetics) 

3. Akalis ® (soldier ascetics) 


Sl^iGHS. 

1690 Guru Gobind Singh 

16^ Bir Singh 

1690 Man Singh 


§ 405. Public worship is conducted in the gurudvdras of the 
sect. There are several of these that are buildings of some 
size, but the majority are unpretentious 4 ittle houses, and 
a great many villages haye none. The worship ought to con- 
sist 'merely of the recitation of the regular portions of the 
Granth appointed for the purpose and the singing of hymns ; 

^ i. e. easy-goers. ® Barnett, Hinduism^ 38; FRE, IL 49f. 

* MacaulifFe, I. 79 f. ; Ascetics^ 

* MacaulifFe, L 80 f. These have a Granth and a Janamsdkhl of 
their own. 

® MacaulifFe, L 80. 

® Macauhiife, They have a temple at Debra Dun, 

Maca;ulifFe, V. 174. 

® Oman, ib. 196 IF.; MacaulifFe, I. lii ; lERE, IX. 375. 

* Also called Nihahgs^ MacaulifFe, L $2 f Oman, ib. 198 f. ; ERE. h 268. 
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but the adoration of the sacred book itself is now a very 
prominent part of Sikh observance, as any one may see in the 
Golden Temple of Amritsar. In one place at least it is 
worshipped^ by fire-sacrifice.^ How great the fascination 6l 
Hindu worship is may be realized from the fact that Sikh 
ascetics frequently go on pilgrimage and visit Hindu temples 
to gaze on the idols. The Prayer Book in common use is 
called the Panjgranthl. It contains {ci) the Japji^ (b) the 
Rakras^ {c) the Ktrtan Sohila^ {d) the Sukhdmani, (e) the 
Asa-kUwdr. The first three of the five have to be recited 
daily by Khalsa Sikhs. 

4. The Dadupanthts. 

§ 406. Dadu (1544-1603) was a Brahman who belonged to 
Ahmadabad, but he spent most of his life in Rajputana, and 
there the bulk of his followers are still found. He expressed 
his teaching in Bdnl^ i.e.. poetic utterances. His work con- 
tains 5,000 verses, arranged in 37 chapters, which deal with 
the leading religious questions. Hymns also are included. 
He had fifty-two disciples, each of which set up at least one 
Dadu-dvara^ or place of worship. Apart from Dadu*s Bam, 
the sect has a large literature in Hindi, produced by two of his 
sons and a number of his followers. Sundar Das the younger 
is a famous Hindi poet. Nischal Das was a Vedantist, and 
through his influence some members of the sect have accepted 
the advaita doctrine. Only twice-born Hindus are allowed to 
read the Bant, but Sudras may learn the Z4 gurumantra and 
the iabda. The sect has no dealings with Outcastes.^ 

§407. The followers of Dadu are either householders or 
celibate ascetics. Householders are called Sevaks, i.e. ser- 
vitors, while the title Dadupanihl is reserved for ascetics. The 
latter are divided into five orders : 

a. Khdlsds, the pure. Their head-quarters are in Naraina, 

^ In the Sikh monasteiy at Conjeeveram. 

* These and other particulars I learned from Dadupanthis at Allahabad 
at the Kumbk Mehhm Feb 
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forty miles from Jaipur, where Dadu died. Learned Khalsas 
lead in worship, study, and teach. 

b. Nagas (a corruption of the Sanskrit Nagna, naked) are 
an order of celibate mercenaries founded by Sundar Das, the 
elder. In nine camps on the Jaipur border there are some 
a<),ooo of them, paid by the Jaipur government for the defence 
of the state. 

c. Utradzs, an order founded in the Punjab by Banwari 
Das. Many of them are learned men and teach ascetics. 
Others are doctors. 

Members of these three orders may take up any profession. 

d. Virakias^ the passionless. These must not practise any 
profession nor touch money. They live a wandering life, and 
devote themselves to study and literature. 

e. Khakts, ^ash-covered’ ascetics, who lay stress on aus^ 
terities. 

§408. The cult, which Js carried on in the Dadu-dvaras, 
consists in the worship of a manuscript copy of Dadu’s BMt 
with all the operations of Hindu idolatry, such as the offering 
of flowers, perfume, and food and the waving of lights. Bam 
are also recited and hymns are sung. The puja is conducted 
by an ascetic ; so that wherever there is an ascetic and a 
manuscript of the sacred book, there may be a Dadu-dvara. 
At Naraina Dadu’s sandals and clothes are preserved and 
receive worship. 

5 . The Lai Basis, 

§409. Lai Das (died 1648), the chief saint of Alwar, came 
of the Mebs, originally a predatory 'tribe. His teaching and 
hymns are gathered in a collection called Bdnu The Lai 
DasI teachers, like their master^ are married men. The 
worship of the sect consists of the repetition of Ram’s name 
and the singing of hymns to rude mnsic. 

6. The Satndmts. 

§ 410. The origin of theSatnami sect seems to be altogether 
lost ; so that the date suggested in the table (p. 334 ), A.D. 1600, 
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is quite conjectural. The name of the sect, ‘True-name’, 
means that they worship the one Reality {Sa^, al Haqq) and 
proves that they belong to the sphere of Kabir's influence. 
They appear in history for the first time in 167!^, at Narnol, 
75 miles south-west of Delhi, where a trivial quarrel led to 
a wild rising of Satnami ascetics against the government of 
Aurungzebe. It was finally crushed in a battle fought in 
March 1673, when thousands of Satnamis were killed. No 
book of their own belonging to this date is extant, but a 
contemporary Hindu historian, Is war Das Nagar, tells us of 
their immorality and filthy habits. ^ Clearly their original 
doctrine had been seriously tainted by some outside influence. 

The sect seems to have been reorganized, about A.D. 1750, 
by Jagjivan Das, at Kotwa between Lucknow and Ayodhya. 
Throughout its history, since this time, the members of the 
sect have been mostly Outcastes. Jagjivan was a poet and 
left his teaching in Hindi verse. One of his disciples Dulan 
Das, who spent his life near Rai Bareilly, was also a poet* 
The sect is said to be strictly vegetarian and to abstain from 
liquor. Bhattacharya avers that the sect practises the rite 
known as Gayatri Kriya, the drinking of a mixture of human 
excreta. 

A further development occurred under Ghazi Das, a 
Chamar belonging to Chattisgarh in the Central Provinces, 
between and 1830. He introduced it among the 

Chamars^ of the district, mainly with a view to the social 
betterment of the race, and he did not acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Jagjivan and his people. He taught hi& 
people to worship the one God, formless and eternal, who is 
the sole Reality. He forbade the use of flesh and also of 
certain vegetables which look like flesh or blood, and the 
worship of idols. These Chamar Satnamis used to compeV 
young wives to undergo a rite of promiscuity, but it 4s 
gradually passing out of use. Qjie group has reverted to 
idols. 


Outcastes who work in leather. 
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.From the condition of the Satnamis to-day one would be 
inclined to infer that from the beginning their propaganda has 
had its chief success among Qutcastes, and that the unclean 
practices which have dogged their history are probably ancient 
customs long practised in Outcaste tribes, which it has not 
been possible to eradicate 

7. The Bdbd Ldlts, 

§411. Baba Lai, the founder of the petty sect, the Baba 
L^Ts, attracted the attention of Prince Dara Shikoh, the son 
of Shah Jahan, in 1649, and had seven interviews with him. 
The teaching he then gave was written in Persian by two 
Hindus belonging to the court under the title Nadiru^n-nikat} 
The sect still possesses a religious house at Lai Baba Ka ^aila 
near Baroda, 

8 . The Sddhs. 

§412. The Sadhs^ are found chiefly between the two rivers 
from Delhi southwards. The sect was founded in 1658 by 
Birbhan. He expressed his teaching, like Kabir, in verses 
and couplets which are gathered in a volume called Adi 
Upadesa, the Original Teaching. One element in the book is 
a set of tw:elve commandments, which prove the sect to have 
been more distinctly Puritan than any of the others, and show 
CIiilstTan influence in one point at least, viz. in the strict 
injunction of monogamy. They hold a meeting at the full 
moon. 

9. The Charan Dans, 

§413. The Charan Basis are a sect founded at Delhi about 
, 1730 by Charan Das. He left a considerable literature in 

X^Hindf verse, and two women who were his disciples have also 
left books. The basis of his system is the same as Kabir’s, 
the name of the eternal God, the Word of God, the practice 
of bhakti, the need of the guru, and the avoidance of idolatry ; 
but. the influx of Hinduism is plainly visible in the divine 

1 Wilson, Sects ^ 347 ; ERE, II. 308. * Wilson, Sects ^ 352. 
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claims he makes for the guru and in his use of the Bhdga- 
vata P • Naturally the sect has gone farther. They have 
images in their temples, and recognize God in the form of 
Radhaand Krishna.^ 

lo. The ^iva J^drdyams. 

§414 The ^iva Narayani sect* was founded by a Rajput 
named ^iva Narayana at Bhelsari near GhazTpur in 1734, and 
their four monasteries called Dhams are all in the Ghazipur 
district. People of any religion or class are admitted. Most 
of the members to-day are people of the lower classes includ- 
ing Outcastes, but in earlier times Brahmans and Rajputs 
joined in appreciable numbers. Muhammad Shah, Emperor 
of Delhi, 1719-48, became a member of the sect and gave 
his royal seal to the founder. They believe in the formless 
Brahman, and venerate Siva Narayana as an incarnation. The 
founder left sixteen volumes of Hindi verse. 

It. The Garth Ddsts, 

§415. Garlb Das (1717-82)® lived at Churani in the 
Rohtak district. His Guru Granih Sahib contains 24,000 
lines. The sect still exists, but they have only one monastery, 
and have no lay followers. Only twice-bom men are accepted 
as Sadhus, I met a few Garib Dasis at the Kumbh Mela at 
Allahabad, in February 1918. 

12 . The Ram Sanehts. 

§416. The Ram Sanehis, or Lovers of Ram, are a sect 
founded by Ram Charan about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Ram Charan left a body of Bdnl^ and of hymns. 
The third guru, Dulha Ram, left about 10,000 verses and 

^ Grierson, ERE, III, 365. 

® Wilson, 358; Gai^ Census Report^ 1901,1, 115; Grierson, 

1918, XI4. 

* Prasad, SBS, I. 181 ; II. 195. 
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4,000 couplets.^ Their prayer-houses are called Ramdvara, 
and are found mostly in Rajputana ; and the worship consists 
of singing and teaching. Their head-quarters are at Shahpur, 
but they are represented also at Jaipur, Udaipur, and else- 
where. They have no settled following among laymen, so that 
the sect has decayed, and is now merely an order of sadhus. 

§417. Several other leaders founded schools and expressed 
their teaching in Hindi verse, from the end of the seventeenth 
tp the beginning of the nineteenth century. Their names and 
literature will be found in Prasad^s volumes. 

§418. The tragedy in the history of these sects which, 
under the influence of Islam, gave up Hindu worship, is that 
they have been unable to find a satisfactory substitute for it. 
The mere reading of pieces of vernacular poetry and the 
singing of hymns does not grip the common people. Those 
sects which restrict themselves to that tend to lose their hold 
on the laity, while the rest revert to Hindu guru-worship, as 
the Kabirpanthis have done, or fall to bibliolatry, as is the 
case with the Sikhs and the Dadupanthls. 

F. Saiva Literature, 
a. GcncraL 

§419. A good deal of unsectarian Saiva literature arose 
during the period, and some of it is well worthy of notice. 
The Saiva movement in Bengal produced a literature of its 
own in Bengali, which is described by Mr. Sen, the most 
prominent book being Ramakrishna’s Swayana, which dates 
from about 1750. In Gujarat, Sivanand, who lived towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century, produced lyrics which 
are much used. In the Telugu country we trace the activity 
of Saivas in the translation of three Saiva Puraaas, the 
Skanda (fifteenth century), the Kurma {c, A.D. 1500), and 
the Matsya (c, A.I). 1550); and also in the famous gnomic 
verses of Vemana, a prince belonging to the family of the 
1 Bhattacharya, IfCS, 447-B ; Grierson, L/L 87. 
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Verna Reddis, who ruled in the Kistna, Guntur, and Nellorc 
districts for a century* Vemana flourished early in the 
fifteenth century* In Travancore, in the seventeenth century, 
the P. and the Brahmdnda were done into Malayajim. 
So, in Tamil, in the fifteenth century Aruna-giri-Uathar 
wrote the Tiru-ptihal^ a series of lyrics on the god Subrah’-^ 
manya.^ The famous Lihgayat work in Kanarese, Prabhu- 
lihga-ltld, was translated into Tamil verse by Siva Prak^a 
SvamI in the seventeenth century, and is used by all Saivas. 
Two translations from the Sanskrit may be mentioned : the 
Lihga P. was done in Tamil verse by Varatunga Pandya, 
a fifteenth-century prince of the ancient house, and the 
Kurma P. by his brother, Ativirarama Pandya. Two col- 
lections of local religious legends, the Tiru-vilaiy-‘d 4 ctt^ 
purdnam^ composed by Paranjoti early in the seventeenth 
century, and the Kdncki-ptzrdnam^ by KMchi Appar and 
his teacher, Siva-jnana-yogi the Siddhantist, in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, the former dealing with Madura, 
the latter with Conjeeveram, are extremely popular. 

b. Pdsupmta Saivas. 

§ 4^0. The ancient Pa^upata sects have almost completely 
disappeared* A very few Aghoris may be met ; they are the 
old Kapalikas ; and a few Aughars, who are Kapalikas 
reformed under the influence of Kablr, may also be seen. 

I. The Gorakkndthts. 

§4^X1. But there are plenty of Gorakhnathis to be found. 
Their temples are Saiva temples, but Gorakhnath is wor- 
shipped in them as a form of Siva, and animals are sacrificed. 
In the temples of the sect in Nepal buffaloes as well as goats 
are sacrificed. In the monastery at Gorakhpur, where he js 
said to have died, there is a shrine to his memory in which 
puja is done three times a day. It contains his char ana, i.c. 
his footprints in stone, but ho image. Outside the shrine, to 
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the right, is a fence of trisul of various sizes, and behind it the 
place where goats are sacrificed.^ 

§ 422. Kanphata Yogis have a great slit cut in the central 
hoUow of each ear ® so as to admit a big circular ear-ring of 
glass, wood, or hom.^ They usually wear several necklaces, 
and from one of them there hangs a slender silver whistle 
called Sihgindd^ which they blow before worship and before 
meals. Amongst the necklaces will usually be seen one 
consisting of small whitish stone beads, which is worn as a 
badge indicating that the wearer has visited the famous 
Vamachari l^akta temple of Hinglaj in Baluchistan ; for they 
are accustomed to visit Sakta as well as Saiva temples. 
Their mantra is ^iva Goraksha. They worship Gorakhnath 
and claim a high antiquity for him. He and the other Nathas 
are believed to live in the Himalayas. They do not do very 
much in the way of yoga-practice ; for modem ascetics tend 
to degenerate to a common rudimentary type. Yc^is whom 
I met at the Kumbh Mela at Allahabad and at Benares gave 
me a long list of books which they say Gorakhnathis use. 

§ 42$. On the Hatha-yoga and the Goraksha-^ataka^ which 
are mentioned above as works attributed to GorakhnSth, 
three more modern works depend, the Hatha-^yoga-pradlpikd 
by SvatmSlrama Yogindra, the disciple of i^rinath, the 
Gheranda 5 ., and the ^iva S. The first is the earliest of 
the three. The Pradtpika and the Gheranda S. deal with the 
same subjects, but only part of the ^iva S. is devoted to 
Hatha Yoga; the rest of it is more like a treatise on Sakta 
Yoga. 

^ I owe this information to Mr, D. W. P. Hill of Benares, who visited 
the monastery in December 1917, 

* At the Kumbh Mela at Allahabad in February 1918 I saw a yogi 
who had just been initiated. He was wearing a pair of huge ear-rings, 
and his ears were very painful 

* When asked what the meaning of the wearing of ear-rings is, they 
merely say that Gorakhnath ordered it. We may note that ^iva wears 
large circular ear-rings in many of his images, and Ramanuja tells us that 
the ear-ring was one of the mudras. seals, worn by Kapaiikas : SBE^ 
XLVIIL S2I. 
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€• Agamic ^aivas. 

I. Sanskrit School of Saiva Siddhdnta. 

§434 In the Tamil country there are no sectarian distinc- 
^ tkms in the Saiva temples. They are sacred to Siva ; they 
are open to all caste Hindus, whether Smartas, ordinary 
Saivas, Siddhantists, or Lihgayats, and the ministrants are all 
Brahmans, except in the case of a few of the smaller temples 
where Pandarams, i.e. non-Brahman Saivas, act as archakas. 
These Brahman ministrants form the chief constituency of 
the Sanskrit school of Saiva Siddhanta, but numerous Smartas 
who are not archakas doubtless belong to it also. The 
earliest surviving document representing the school is, as we 
have already seen, the essay in Madhava’s Sarvadarsana- 
sah;graha called the Saiva DarJana. The literature of this 
school is all in Sanskrit ,*• it recognizes the Agamas, and its 
philosophical standpoint is Vii^ishtadvaita. It is thus very 
clearly marked off from the Tamil school ; for the literature 
of the latter is all in Tamil, its standpoint is advaita, and most 
of its people are non-Brahmans. 

The next noteworthy book belonging to the school is 
Srikantha Sivacharya’s ^aiva-bkdshya on the Vedanta-sutras. 
The date of the work has never been settled. Tradition runs 
that he was a friend of Govinda, the guru of the great Sankara, 
that, after writing the bhdshya^ he had a philosophical dispu- 
tation with Sankara and defeated him ; but against this there 
stands the blank silence of several centuries in all schools, and 
also his manifest dependence on Ramanuja.. The great 
success of the ^rubhdshya^ which vindicates the Vedantic 
orthodoxy of the Vaishnava position, founded on the Naraya- 
niya section of the Epic and the Vaishnava Samhitas, seems 
to have roused Srikantha to do a similar service for his bwn 
Saiva school, which recognizes the Pasupata theology and 
the Saiva Agamas. His philosophic position is the same as 
Ramanuja’s and he uses the same epithet for it, Visisht- 
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advaita^ ; at many points his reasoning follows the Srt-hkashya 
implicitly ; and I am told that sentences occur in the bhashya 
which are verbally the same as sentences in the Vedanta-sdra 
attributed to Ramanuja. There need thus be no doubt that he 
is later than Ramanuja* But, if the bhashya. had been in 
existence when Madhava wrote the Sarvadarianasahgraha, 
he would have almost certainly referred to it ; so that his 
silence would lead us to think of a later date. Now, the 
earliest known reference to the work is in the ^aitkaravijaya 
attributed to Madhava, which is clearly pseudonymous, and 
therefore subsequent to Madhava. Thus, if we suppose the 
bhashya was written about A.D. 1400, there would seem to be 
no evidence in existence which conflicts with that date. Yet 
it would be unwise to speak dogmatically until the work has 
been carefully examined and the quotations contained in it 
have been identified. The bhashya is used by all Agamic 
^aivas in South India. 

The earliest existing commentaryon the bhashya is Appaya 
Dikshita’s ^ivarkamanidlpika, dating from about A.D. 1600. 

Sambhudeva^s ^cdva-siddhdnta-dipikd^ which belongs to the 
sixteenth century, fs the most noteworthy dogmatic work 
after the bhdshpa] but Nilakantha*s Kriydsdra^ which con- 
tains a synopsis of the bhashya^ is also much used. There is an 
account of the school and its theology in the Vayaviya S» of 
the ^iva P. 

2. Tamil ^aivas. 

§425. There is, strictly speaking, no organized sect con- 
nected with the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta. A sort of incomplete 
sectarian organization has grown up around the literature and 
the monasteries. These are schools of theology and literature 
in which monks are trained and priests learn a little. The 
Mahahts keep touch also with their initiated disciples all over 
the country. A majority of the monasteries are under non- 
Brahmans, the remainder under Brahmans. Indeed com- 


^ On II. i. 32 . 
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paratively few Brahman families are connected with the 
movement^ the mass of Tamil Brahmans being either Smartas 
or Vaishnavas, Siddhantists recognize the Vedas, but in 
practice they usually restrict themselves to the Upanishads 
and the Saiva portions of the Yajurveda^ especially the eleven 
Rudra Hymns.^ The Gita they do not use at all ® : it is too 
distinctively Vaishnava. The books on which their religious 
life is really nourished are their own Tamil literature : the 
Agamas remain in the background, and even the ^aiva 
Bhashya is read by only a few* No serious theological 
change is visible in the theology during this period, but 
a number of valuable pieces of literature appeared. Kannu- 
daiya Vallalar is the author of Olivil-Odnkkam^ a theological 
work in Tamil verse belonging to the fifteenth century, while 
Kumaraguruparasvami wrote many short religious poems in 
the seventeenth. The most noted scholar of the time, Siva- 
jnana-yogi, who died in A. D. 1785, wrote two famous Tamil 
commentaries, one lengthy, the Dravida Bhashya^ the other 
short, the Laghu Tthd^ on the foundation scripture of the 
Siddhanta, ^iva-jndna-bodha^ and also produced the Kdnchl- 
purdyiam in collaboration with- his disciple, as has been already 
stated.’^ But unquestionably the greatest Saiva production of 
the period is Tayumanavaris volume of lyrics, which are 
equally famous for religious feeling, beauty of language, and 
sweetness of rhythm. He also belongs to the eighteenth 
century. 

The philosophic standpoint of the school is called Sivad- 
vaita,^ and they are thus distinguished from the Sanskrit 
Siddhanta school ; but no attempt will be made here to 
describe the theology, for it differs in important details from 
the other schools, and thus requires to be expounded with 
fuller knowledge than the writer possesses. 

^ Taittiriya SmhMtaj IV- v. 

2 Pope’s dictum, Tiruvaiagam, xxxvi, is erroneous. 

^ See § 419. * Others give Bhedabheda as the standpoint. 
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3. Sittars. 

t 

§ 4 Ci, 6 » There was a SaiVa school in Tamil-land, which held 
a monotheistic and Puritan creed, and roundly condemned 
idolatry. They are usually called the Chittars, or Sittars, i.e. 
Siddhas, Sages, but their Jiistory is not known. They seem 
to have been most active in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Ahappey and Pambatti are believed to have been their 
chief singers. Many of the hymns of the Sittars are collected 
in the ^iva-vdkyam, Siva’s utterance, but orthodox lyrics 
have also cjrept in beside the pure material. On the other 
hand, a number of beautiful lyrics which show the Sittar 
spirit are mistakenly attributed to Pattinattu PiUai, the tenth- 
century poet.^ Tattuva Rayar, who wrote in the seventeenth 
century a work against idolatry, Adangan-Muraiy was 
probably another leader. This movement may be an out- 
come of Muslim influence, like similar anti-idol movements in 
the north, or Muslim and Christian teaching may have both 
had something to do with it. 

4. Kashmir ^aivds. 

§ 4%*]. Kashmir Saivism still exists, but it shows very little 
vitality. Yet scholarly pandits are not wanting : their work, 
clothed in English, may be seen in Chatterji’s Kashmir 
Shaivism. Sir George Grierson refers to ‘ a wise old woman 
known as Lai Ded ’ who lived in Kashmir in the fourteenth 
century, ^ whose apophthegms in short verses are still freely 
quoted in 'the happy valley and he quotes and translates one 
of her stanzas. Mr. Chatterji names only a single writer 
belonging to this period, Sivopadhyaya of the eighteenth 
century, who wrote a commentary on the Vijhdna Bhairava 
Tantra. 


' See § 3P5.. 
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5. Fira ^aivas. 

§4^8. It is not yet possible to sketch Lihgayat history 
during those centuries. All that can be done is to give a brief 
account of the literature produced by the sect in Kanarese. 
Puranas bulk most largely, the Basava^ translated in 1369 
from the Telugu by Bhlnia Chandra Kavi, the Padmardja^ 
the story of Kereya Padmarasa, written about 1385 by 
Padmanahka, the Mahdbasava by Sihgi Raja of rather 
uncertain date, and the Channa Basava^ which tells of Basava's 
nephew, written by Virupaksha Pandit in 1585. The Pm- 
bhulihgaltld^ which is not called a Purana, is at once'a legendary 
history and a book of dogmatics. It is founded on the life of 
Allama Prabhu, an assaciate of Basava. It was written by 
Chamarasa about 1460, and was translated into Tamil at the 
end of the seventeenth century.^ About the middle of the 
seventeenth century lived Sivagunayogi, whose Viveka^ 
chintdmani'^ is a sort of cyclopaedia of Saiva lore in champn^ 
Le. in mingled prose and verse. The Kriydsdra is a Saiva 
manual in Sanskrit by Nslakantha,® much used by Lihgayats. 
Chapters I~I V are a synopsis in Karikh of the ^aivd-bhdshya. 

The ^rlkara Bhdshya on the Veddnta-sutras is attributed 
to Sripati Panditaradhya ^ of the twelfth century ; but it seems 
to have been unknown until quite recently ; so that its date is 
very doubtful. Its standpoint is called Sakti-vi^ishtadvaita. 


G. Sdkia Literature, 
a. The Lefi-ha 7 td School. 

§429. Our account of the large Sakta literature produced 
during this period must be very fragmentary, partly because 
our knowledge of the chronology is still slight, but even* more 
because we know so little about the sub-sects. 

^ See § 419- ® KL. 68. ^ § 4^4. ' § 3^* 
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§430. Bengal, mduding Assam, seems to have produced 
far more Sakta literature than any other part of India during 
these centuries. The most famous Sakta temple in Bengal is 
Kamakhya near Gauhatl in the upper basin of the Brahma- 
putra in Assam. It is noticeable that the ancient name for 
Assam is Kamarupa. The temple of Kalighat close by 
Calcutta comes next in importance. Human sacrifices were 
offered in these shrines until British authority put them down. 

The Kdlika Pmfdna or Tanira^ which has long been well 
known, is clearly a manual of the Saktism of Bengal, and 
probably comes from a date near the beginning of the period. 
The Blood Chapter gives directions for the offering of animal 
and human sacrifices to Chandika, The list of sacrilicia! 
animals is most formidable; birds, tortoises, alligators, fish, 

. m*ne species of wild animals, buffaloes, bulls, he-goats, ichneii* 
mons, wild boars, rhinoceros, antelopes, iguanas, reindeer, 
lions, tigers. Human sacrifice is of more avail than anything 
else. Blood drawn from one’s own body may also be offered. 
The Yogint T. probably belongs to the sixteenth century 1 
for it refers to Vishnusinha, a king- .who ruled in Kooch Behar 
shortly after A.B. 1500. It is in two parts, the first dealing 
with all the chief Tantrik subjects, the second being really’ 
a Mahatmya of Kamakhya. It Is one of the foulest Tantras. 
The Visvasdra 1 \ probably belongs to the same time; foril, 
has a reference to the Bengal! VaisRnava leader, Chaitanya 
(1485-1 533). In it is found the Durgdiaiandma Siotra. It 
contains a list of 64 Tantras, which appears also in th^Agama 
Tattvu-vildsa} A large number of the works mentioned are 
dearly modern, and several were produced in Bengal, but theli 
dates are not known. 

§431, There is another group of Tantras produced in 
Bengal the dates of which are known, but they are much later. 
The Mahdnirvdna^ though a Left-hand Tantra, is a noble 
work, but a mystery hangs over Its origin. It is not mentioned 
in early literature, and the earliest attempt at a commentmy 

' Dutta, p. V. 
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that exists Is the set of notes hy Hariharananda Bharatf, Ram 
Mohan Rays pandit Ram Mohan was bom in 177^ and died 
in 1833; Bharat lived at the very earliest at the 

close of the eighteenth cenlinry^ Some scholars believe that 
he was the author of the book, others doubt the conjecture* 
In any case the book is probably a product of the eighteenth 
century- It is in two parts but only the first has been 
published and translated. The translator writes : 

This Tantm Is, further, one which is well known and esteemed, 
though perhaps more hlghlj so amongst that portion of the Indian 
puMic which fevonrs ^reformed® Hinduism than amongst some Tan- 
trikis, to whom, as I have been told, certain of its provisions appear 
to display unnecessary timidlly. The former admire it on account of 
its noble 'exposition of the worship of the Supreme Brahman, and in the 
belief that certain of its passages absolutely discountenance the orthodox 
rkuaL Nothing can be more misloken than such a belief 

^ 0 , 1‘hls any one will 'discover w'ho reads the 

text* The section of Tantrikas to 

whom I have referred are, I believe, also in error* For the design 
of this Tantra appears to be, whilst conserving commonly-recognisjed 
Tatsirik principles, to secure that, as has sometimes proved to be the 
casej they are mi abused* FStwatl says (Chap. I, verse 67) : U fear, 
O Lord I that mm that which Thou hast ordained for the good of men 
will, through them, tmTs^ out i>r evil 

The first and secoud chapters are introductory ; the third is 
a discourse on the worship of the Supreme Brahman. The 
remaining chapters form a very full manual ngt only of 
worship and its accompaniments but also of conduct^ and' of 
family and fiineral rites ; and chakra-puja and the five Ms are 
not omitted. The Tmitrasara is a compilation which' dates 
from 181^. There is very Bttle of the Left-hand element 
about it, and It contains several fine hymns. A number of 
yantras, chakras, and mandalas are reproduced in its pages* 
It is much used in Bengal It would be most interesting to 
discover what the Influence was which led to the production 
in Bengal where Tantrik literature had been so Impure, of 


Avalon, TGL. XI E 
A a 
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two Left-hand works of such a character as the Mahanirvana 
T. and the Tantrasara are. 

/ 

The Pranatoshinl was written by Ramatoshinl Sarma in 
^ and the Mahdsiddhasdra seems to be still later. It 
contains a catalogue of 192 names, ^ distributed in three lists 
of 64 each, and labelled Vishnukrdnta^ Raihakrdnta^ and 
Aivakrdnta\ but the list seems to be quite recent; for it 
contains the Mahanirvana 71 , and of all the 192 names only 
10 correspond with names in the Vdmakekvara list. 

A large number of odes to the goddess are scattered through 
this group of Tantras. 

§432. From the end of the fourteenth century, when the 
great poet Chandl Das wrote his hymns, a stream of ^akta 
poetry in Bengali flowed almost without a break. Numerous 
translations of the episode of Chanel in the Mdrkandeya P* 
were made from the fifteenth century downward. An artistic 
Bengali epic on the same subject was written by Mukundarama 
in 1589. Manasa, one of the local forms of the goddess, was 
much worshipped, and many poems in her honour were 
produced. Finally^ in the eighteenth century, tw>^o of the 
greatest of Bengali poets, Rama Prasad Sen and Bharata 
Chandra Rai, exerted their powers to the utmost in praising 
the goddess in song. 

i^akta feeling also expressed itself in the vernacular in 
Gujarat, in translations of the Chand! episode by Bhalan, 
about A*D. 1500, and by Ranchhodji Diwan at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and in numberless popular songs 
called GarbaS, which a:re sung by companies of men or of 
women. Vallabha Bhatt, who flourished about 1700, is the 
most notable of the writers of the Garbas* In the Maratha 
country the Gondhal is a dance performed in honour of Amba 
Bhawani, in connexion with which songs are sung in her 
bonour. The worship of the goddess took a great hold of the 
country in the seventeenth century, when under SivajI patriotic 

* Catalogus C(Ualogoru^,^\, PrS^ioshinl T, 

• Avalon, rr. I. iiff; 
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feeling stifred the people to the depths. The Markandeya P, 
was translated into Telugu in the sixteenth century; and the 
Devi Mdhatmya from the Markandeya exists in Malayalim, 
but its date is unknown. 

The Mantramahodadhi is a manual of ritual prepared by 
Mahidhara in 1589, and is much used by both ^aktas and 
Saivas throughout Hindustan and the west. 

^akta sannyasis may be met here and there. A small 
group with whom I talked one morning at Vindhyachal 
belonged to the Puri order of Sankara’s Dainamls.^ So Tota 
Purl, the guru of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa of Uakshinei- 
vara, Ramakrishna himself, and also Vivekananda and the 
other svamis of the mission, were ^akta sannyasis and belonged 
to the Puri order.’’ 


b. The Right-hand School. 

§ 433. In the ordinary Right-hand worship by Smartas in 
their houses the goddess is represented by a yantra or by 
a garlanded pot, and the ritual includes the throwing of 
Kuhkuma powder on the yantra and the presentation of 
vegetarian offerings. But the most important part of the 
service is the liturgy, which consists in the recitation of the 
Chandl episode, preceded and followed by other sacred texts, 
the Kilaka, the Kavacha, the Argaldstotra, &c., drawn from 
the Markan 4 eya and Vardha Puranas. In other circles' in 
South India, Lalita, a beautiful goddess of dazzling appear- 
ance, takes the place of Chapel.® The ritual is the same, but 
the texts recited are the Lalitopdkhyana, in which th,e goddess 
kills Bhandasura and other demons, with the LalitatrUaM and 
the Lalitdsahasranaina,\{tamQs of three hundred and a thou>- 
sand names, all three dra^M from the Brahntdn^a P. TTie 
temple-cult is practically the same as the domestic worship, 

* See above, § 198. 

’ P. 191 of my Modem Religious Movements in India xcsqttkeatn be 
corrected in this sense. 

* H. Krishna Sastri, SII. iso. 
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only the goddess may be represented by an image with a large 
metal yantra on the ground at the feet of the Image. 

§434. The man who wishes to practice the famous Right- 
hand Srtvidya and through it to seek release, has to receive 
initiatiori {cilksha) ^ from his guru, to take severe vows and live 
a life of strictest pmityjboth physical and mentah for a period 
of several days. Starting from the ordinary cult, which we 
have just described, he passes on to the meditations and 
practices prescribed in the Snvidya,^ 

^ §435- Appaya Dikshita (1553-165^4) belonged to a Smarta 
Saiva family of the Taojore district. Three stages may be 
traced in his religious life: he cultivated first the Karma 
Mlmamsa, then Sahkara^s Vedanta, and lastly the Srividya. 
When he was a Mimamsist, he did not merely study the 
system, but received initiation (whence his title Dikshita) as 
a Vedic priest and performed many sacrifices* But he ended 
his life as a devotee of the goddess, and individual members 
of his family to this day follow his example. They are then 
called Vira Saivas, stalwart Saivas, who dare to undertake the 
very trying discipline of the Srividya. 

§ 436. Three later scholars may be mentioned who belonged 
to the same part of India and are famous for their devotion to 
the goddess. They form a short guriipardmpard of three — 
Nrisimhanandanatha, Bhaskaranandanatha, and Umananda- 
natha. These names proclaim them initiates of the school 
to which Lakshmidhara Vidyanatha belonged. The second, 
who is usually called Bhaskararaya, is the greatest of the 
three. He was court pandit at Tanjore in the early decades 
of the eighteenth century. He is the author of a learned 
exposition of the Sakta system in Arya metre, called Variva- 
sydrahasya^ and of an elaborate commentary on the same. He 
also wrote commentaries on the following Sakta works, the 
Vdmakesvara the Tripura, Kaula, and Bhdvand Upani- 
shads, and the Lalitdsahasra^idmay and on the Mahd and 
Jabdla Upanishads and the Isvara Gltd. His disciple, 
* Avalon, TGL. Ixxiii. ® See § 318. 
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Umaeandamatha, wrote a practical commentary* on the 
ParahiraMa-Bhmrgava-sutra. 

c The Bkakti SchooL 

§437“ We have seen in our previous chapter that the 
Agasiya-suira and the Devi BMgavata sprang from a special 
school of Saktas who sought release by bhakti, deep deyo- 
tlonal feelings, centred on the DevL^ Bhatta Nilakantha is 
the author of a well-known commentary 3 the Tilaka^ on the 
Devi BhagavatUy in which he urges the claim, already referred 
to, that this is the real Parana, and that the Vaishnava 
Bhdgavala is by Vopadeva. He calls himself a disciple of 
SridharEj the author of the chief commentary on the Vaish- 
nava work. As Sridhara flourished about A.D, 1400,^ 
Nilakantha may belong to the fifteenth or the sixteenth 
century. 

ii. Jainism. 

The spontaneous energy of the Jain community visibly 
declines during this period, if literature is a trustworthy index. 

A. ^vetdmbara Literature* 

§438. In the fifteenth century, at Ahmadabad, where 
Muhammadan influence was very powerful, a few Svetambaras 
became convinced of the folly of Image-worship and noted 
that there is no mention of idols in the earliest Jain books. 
They therefore formed a new sect called the Lonka or 
Lumpaka, which gave up the temple-cult altogether, A 
stricter body called the Sthanakavasis arose in the seventeenth 
centuiy and absorbed the Lonkas.^ They are- a fine people 
but have produced no noteworthy literature, 

§439, Svetambara literature is in the main commentaries, 
but a few dogmatic works were written, and several authors 
produced charitas, prabandhas^ and tales. The following are 
the most interesting men. 


' See § 319. 


“ See § 356, 


* Mrs. Stevenson, HJ, 19 ; 
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MerUtunga (b) who was bom in 2347, wrote commentaries 
and abstracts of older works, but dared also to compose 
a kavya named Meghaduta^ thus challenging comparison with 
the great Kalidasa. Jnanasagara (born 1349) and Soma- 
sundara (born 1384) were commentators, the former dealing 
with canonical works, the latter writing simple expositions of 
popular religious works for children. Gunaratna [c. 1400) 
wrote a useful comment on Haribhadra's Shaddarsana$a 7 mich- 
ckhaya. . Jinamandana (r. 1436), Jinakirti (1437), Subhai^ila 
(1464) produced tales and biographies, while Ratnai^ekhara 
(1401-61) wrote commentaries. Dharmasagara, of the middle 
of the sixteenth century, wrote an interesting polemic, the 
Kupakshakausikddityay against ten Jain heretical sects. 
Samayasundara, one of whose books is dated a.d. 1630, 
published several anthologies of sacred verse, a catechism, and 
a commentary, called Kalpalatd^ on the Kalpa-sutra. 

A popular literature in Gujarati accompanied the learned 
literature in Sanskrit, but it has not been described in detail. 
The chief type is the Rdsds^ interesting tales told to enforce 
religion and morals.^ 

B. Digambara Literature. 

§ 440. The Digambara literature of this period consists in 
the main of commentaries, Puranas, tales, and biographies. 
The two most prominent authors are Sakalakirti and Subha- 
Chandra. 

Sakalakirti, whose floruit is A.D. 1464, wrote many books. 
His chief work, the Tattvdrthasdradipikd^ which, despite its 
title, seems to be an independent work, deals with the seven 
categories of the Digambara system, but gives also the list of 
the books' of the original Digambara canon. ^ His other works 
are a catechism, a Purana, and biographies. Srutasagara wrote, 
at the end of the fifteenth century, a commentary on Kunda- 
ku^a^s Shatprdbhriia, the Taiivdrthadtpikd oh the Digam- 
bara categories, and the Jinasamhitd on Digambara worship. 

\ Jhaveri, MGL. 18, 139, 167. 
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Nemidatta, who flourished about 1530, wrote biographies of 
Tirthakaras and saints^ a volume of tales, and a manual of 
rules for the cpnduct of the laity j, the ^ravakackdra* Subha- 
chandra, who lived in the sixteenth century, »w as a voluminous 
writer. He has six works on worship, biographies of three 
of the Tirthakaras, several volumes of tales, and a Purana, the 
Pdndava P, Ratnachandra {c. i 6 % 6 ) wrote lives of two of 
the Tirthakaras, while BanarasI Dasa, who lived under Shah 
Jahan (16^8-58) wrote in Hindi verse on dogmatic subjects. 
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parivrdjaka ; 61. TriHkhibrdhmand ; 62, Siid ; 63. Yogachiiddmani ; 
64. Nirvana ; 66. Mandalabrdhmana 66. Dakshindmurti • 67, Sarabha ; 
68. Skanda; 69. Tripddvibhutiinahdndrdyanal 70. Advayaidraka ; 
71. Rdmarahasya ; 72. Vdsudeva ; , 73. Mudgala \ 74. Sdndilya ; 

76. Paingala ; 76. Bhikshuka ; 77. Sdriraka ; 78. Turly dtttdv^huia ; 

Paramakamsaparivrdjaka BO. Akshamdlikd\ 81. Avyakia; 82, 
Ekdkshara ; 83. Annapur^m; 84. SUrya ; 86. AksM ; 86. Adhydhna ; 

87. Kuf}dikd \ 88. Sdvitrf ; 89, Pdsupaiabrahma ; 90. Parabrahma ; 

91. Avadhiita'^ 92. Tripur dtdpanly a \ 03, Devi\ 94. Tripura \ 06, 
Kafharudra ; 96, Bhdvand \ 97. Rudrakridaya ; 98. Yogaku^ali \ 

88 . Bhasmajdbdla] 100, Rudrdkshajdbdla { \0\. Ganapaii ^ 10% Dar- 

Sana ; 103. Tdrasdm j 104. Mahdvdkya \ 106. Panchabrahma ; 106. 
Gopdlaidpaniyatf 1 07. Krishna ; 108. Ydjnavalkya ; 109. Vardha ; 

110. Sdtydyana 111 Hayagnva ; 112. Daitdireya ; 113. Kalisamtdrana ; 
114, Jdbdli ; 116. Saubkdgyalakskmt ; 116. Sarasvattrahasya ; 117. Bah* 
vricha ; . 118. Mnkfikd ; 119. Gopickanda^ia ; 120. Varadaidpanlya ; 

121. Varadottaraidpaniya ; 122. Shatchakra ; 123. Atharvasiras B . ' 

Groups : Nos. 1-14 are the Classical Upanishads. Nos. 1-50 with the 
addition of nine ijieces from D^a Shikoh’s Persian collection and the 
PranavaU, (a portion of the Gopaika i?.), form Deussen^s sixty Upanishads 
(and ed.) ; SUV. For the lists of Narayana, Dara Shikoh, and Cole** 
brooke, see Deussen, SVV. 535-7. The 108' Upanishads given in the list 
in the MuJkiikd U correspond to the above list, with the omission of Nos. 

17, 25, 34, 35, 38, 41, 51, 119^23, the Chfilikdf No. 23 above, being the 
Mantrik% No. 32 in the Muktikd list, and the pairs of Upanishads, Nos. 
47-8 ^nd 49'"5t> above, being each taken as one, Nos. 27 and 55 in the 
muktikd list. Bare text of the Upanishads of this list : W. L. Sastri 
Pansikar, Bombay, 1917. 

Commeutwles : 

8 th o. Gau^pada, Nos. 14, 47, 48. 

Early 9th. Sankara, Nos. x, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, ii, X2, 13, 14 , 39, 40, 47 s 
Deussen, S V. 37, 
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latb. o. Madhva, Nos. i, 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, u, t2, 13, 14. ETrs. of all, 
except Nos. i and 5, i, iii, xiv. 

<3, IS6O. ^ankarananda, Nos. 2, 4, 8 , 9. ‘2, 15, l6, 17-19, 21-34, 36. 37 , 
39-41, 43, 45, 49, SO, io6. 

Narayana, Nos. 4-8, 12-20, 23, 25, 27-32, 34, 36, 37,40-50, 72,- 100, 
107, and others : Deussen, SUV. 53^ j Jacob, JSAU.^ Preface. 

16tli c. Ramatirtha, No. 9. 

Raftgaramanuja, a Sn-Vaishnava : Rajagopalacharya, VRL 34. 
iSthi 0. Bhaskararaya, Nos. 4, 7> 12, 37, 44, 94^ 9^, 122. 
Translations and Introductions : ETrs. of 1-5 and 7-13, Max Muller, 
SBB. I. XV ; ETrs. of 3, 4, 7, io, ii, 12, 13, I4» with Madhva's comms., 
S. C. Vasu, SBH. I. ill. xiv; ETrs. of the five Upanishads included m 
Atharvasiras B., No. 123, Kennedy, 442> 443» 49t> 493 ; ETrs. 

of 72, 1 19, Jacob, lA.^ 1887, 84, 89. Introductions and GTrs. of 1-50, 
Deussen, SUV.\ ETrs. of selections, Barnett, Brahma- Knowledge, 
London, 1911. Introductions to 20, 38, 42, 44> 45» 4^, 68, 72, loy, 119, 
120, Jacob, £AU. 


ii. The Kalpa Sutras^ 

Gen. Intro. ; Macdonell, 244-64 ; Winternitz, i, 232-40 : also Muller, 
ASL. ch. i. 

A. Srauta SOtras : Chief Texts ; (Rik) 1. Sahkhayana ; 2. Ahja- 

lay ana, (Sanian) 3. M.asaka) 4. Lcttydyanay ^,'Drahyayana\ 6. Jaimint. 
(W. Yajus) 7. ’V,’. ''B. Vajus) 8- Apasta7nha\ 9. Hiranyakesin\ 

\ol Batidhayaa ' \ ■.! />/: l'..- ; Manava. (Atharvan) 13. Vai- 

tana, Bitual: Hillebrandt, RL. 18-363 97~i66. Translations: GTrs. 
Vaiimta^ Garbe, Strassburg, 1878; Caland, Amsterdam, 1910. 

B. Grxhya SOtras; Chief Texts; (Rik) Sahkhayana*, 2. S'dm- 

bavya \ 3. Asvaldyafia. (Sanian) 4. Gohhija ; 5. *Khddtra ; 6. Jattninu 
(W. Yajus) 7. Pdraskara. (B. Yajus) 8. Apastamba\ Hiranyakestn\ 
10. Baudhdyana ; 11. Bhdradvdja ; 1^ Manava ; 13. Vatkhanasa, 
(Atharvan) 14. KauHka* Ritual; Hillebrandt, RB, 18— 36; 4^“'97“ 
Translations: ETrs. of i, 3, 4» 5» 7» ^7 Oldenberg, xxix, xxx. 

GTrs. of I (Oidenberg, Indische Studien^ xv), of 3 and 7 (Stenzier, 
Leipzig, 1864, 1876), of 6 (Caland, Amsterdam, 1906), of 4 (Knauer, 
Dorpat, 1886). On 13, see Bloch, Ueher das Grihya und Dharmasutra 
der Vaikhdnasa, Leipzig, 1896. On 14, see Bloomfield,/^ 05. xiv. i. 

C. Dharma SOTRAS: Intro.: Jolly, RS, I-13 ; Buhler, intros, to 
SBE, ii and xiv. Vedic school manuals : (B, Yajus) 1. Apastamba \ 
2. Uiranyakei hi j 3, Baudhdyana, Manuals for all : 4. Gautama \ 
5. Vdsishtha, Translations: ETrs. of i, 3, 4> 5? Biihler, SEE. li and 
xiv. For* later Dharma-sutras, see Law Literature. 

D. ^ULVA SOtras: Intro.: Thibaut, /^55. xliv, Calcutta, 1875 ; 

1. Baudhdyana Sulva Sutra, Text and ETr. Thibaut, Pandit, ix ; 

2. Apastamba Suiya Sutra, 1 ext and GTr., Burk, ZDMG, Iv and Ivi. 

E. The Vedangas ; Intro. : Muller, ASL, 108 ff. ; Macdonell, 
264-75' 
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F. Texts o,m Magici 0an. Intro.: Bloomliel 4 S7 1 

RosCp £:i\E. viii. 292; Henry, La Magie dms rinde antique^ Paris, 
1909; CalaRd,yl///#^/wto Amsterdam, 1900 1 Wmterniti, 

I 147, 1 . J^igvsdMnai Macdoneli, 251, S74^ For the S^ma- 

mdhdna^^ and Gopaiha Brahmanas^ sec above,, nnder the 
Brahmmm. 


iM« Lfftw Mterali2F©« 

0 ©B. i Jollyj RS\ 

A. Dha rma-FiItras; see above, p« 365, 

B« Law ih TWE MahAbharata: Jolly, ES\ Buhter, SBE. 

XXV, Inii'o. : Hoplins, GE. ly-ss ; Wmternitz, i. 364. ■ 

C. Seconimey Dharma-SOtras : Intro.; jolly, ES, 7-13^ Chief' 
texts : I, Vishnmmriti : Intro, and ETr. Jolly, SBE. vli ; 2 . yaikMmasa : 
Jolly, MS. 9-'io; Bloch, Ueber das Gfikya nnd DkannasUtra der VaL 
Mdnasa^ Leipzig 1896; Hdrfia^ Jolly, MS. 8-9. 

De The Dharmasastras: Intro.: Jolly, i? 5 . 13-29; Biihler, 

XXX, Intro. Chief texts : 1 . Mdnai)a Dharmmsdstra^ or lawbook of Mann : 
Intro. Jolly, ES. I3'*I9; Intro, and ETr. Biihier, SBE. xxv; % YdJMa^ 
valkya^ intro. Jolly, RS.> 19-21 ; Max Mhller, ASL^ join. Text and 
GTr. Stenzkr, Berlin, 1849 ; 3. Ndrcda\ Intro. Joliy^ RS. ; Intro, 
and ETr. Jolly, SEE^ .xxxiii ; 4 . Bfihaspedi^ Jofiy, RS. 21 ; Intro, aad 
ETr. Jolly, SEE. xxxifi. There is a large ■ nomSer of late, Dharma* 
Mstras; intro. Jelly, RS^ 23-9; text and ETrs.‘ M. Caicnita, 

1908. 

iT. The BpioSa 

A. Mahabhar^ta ; Gen. Intro.; Holtzinann, AIBH,; Hopkin% 
GEr^ ERE.ynl 325; Macdonell, 281; Winternitz^, L 259. Analysis: 
Monier Williams, Iftdmn Epic Poetry^ London, 1863 ; Jacobi, 'Dm 
MaMb'MrailBcimi^i<P3. Keligion : Hopkins, chs. xiv-xv, PMlO- 
eophy: Hopkins, GE, ch. iii ; Deussen, AGP. 1 . iii. 8; Du SdmkPiya 
PhilosopMe nach dem MaMd/idrata^ Dahlmann, 1902. 

Vemac. VBmionu : Kanarese (Jain), 10th c.; Teiugu, nth to 15th c.; 
Tamil, I5ih c.; Kanarese, l6th c, ; Bengali, S7th c. (earlier versions from 
I4tb c.} ; Malayalim, 17th c. ; Hindi, 19th c. 

Translations: ETrs. P. C. Roy, Calcutta^ 1884-96; Dutt, Calcutta, 
1895. pL’iVkl FTrs. Fauche, Paris, 1863-70; Foiicaux, Paris, 2862. 
Partial ITr, Pavolini, 1902. GTr. of the four philosophical sections, 
Deiisscn und Strauns, Leipzig, 1906 ; ETr. of the Gibd^ the Sanatstsjdiiya^ 
and the Am^gbtd., Telang, SEE. viii. 

BhagCfVadgua i Gen. Intro.; Baniett, BhagavadgUdy London, 

Garbe, ERE. il. 533 ; Winternitz, i. 365 ft. ; Farquhar, Gita and Gospel^ 
Madras, 1906; Jacob, Concordance to the Principal Upanishads and 
Bhagavadgiidy Bombay, 1891. Origin and date: Garbe, Die Bhaga^ 
vadgit&y Leipzig, 1905; Hopkins, /RAS.. 1905, 384; Keith, /RAS.t 
^91 h 54 ^« Translations : ETrs. Davies, London, 1894; Telang, SBE. 
vni? Barnett, London, 1905; Annie Besant, Madras; GTrs. Garbe, 
Leipzig, 1905 5 Beussen, D^ Gesangdes Heiligm^ Leipzig, 1911. 
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, , B. Ramavana; 0631, Int3?o« : Macdonell^ EME« x« 574J JacoHj 
Macdondl, 302; WmtemiUy i. 4235 Hopkins, GE<. cb. IL Analysiio 
'Monler WillianiSj Indian Epic Poetry^ London^ 1B63 ; Jacobi^ It I26» 
Vemaa. 'rersion® : Kanarese (Jaln)j lotb c . ; Tamil; 1100; TeJugU; 1300; 
Bengali', I4tb€,; Malayaiim, !5tbc,; Hind!, 1584; Kamrese, 1590. 

ETr, (prose), Dntt, Calcutta, 1892 ; ETr. (TCrse), Griffiths Benares? 1870-4 1 
FTr* Fauche, Paris, 1858 ; ITr, Gorresio, Parlgi, iS43“7o« 

Yc FMlm.apMml Mt®minre. 

Gem Infero, s Deussen, AGP. Also Cokbrooke, Essayj; Hall; 
Milte, SS.^ Garbe, Philosophy of Ancient India^ Chicago, 1897* 

A. KARMA MiMAMSA* 

Intro, ; Jba, PSPM. ; Garbe, ERE. viii, 6^8. Also Colebroobe, Essay^^ 
3.295,; Miiller, 55 . v: Madhava, SDS. xii : Cowell, r;S, 

4 tb Jaimmi ; L Pfirva^mtmMTnsa^-sfitras i ETn flifi, 

o. BOO. Sahara Svamin ; S. B/mshya., on Ho, 1, 

ftli'0* Fmbbikara; B. Brihati^ on No. 2 : full intro.s jb.a, PSFM\ 

0^ TOO« SSlikanatba, disciple of Prabbakara: 4 , on i : 

Jba, PSPAf. I, 2, 18 ; Hall, 195 ; 5 » PrakaranapancMM.^ a sketch of 
Prabhakara’'s systems Jba, PSPPl, i, 4, 18. Text, Benares, 1904. 

Early Stb. Kumarsia; 6. Mimdmsd'^Hoka-^vdriiikaim. No. 2^ ETr. 
in BL ; 7 * Tanira'-vMtika^ on No. 2 ? ETn in BL‘. S« on No. 2* 

m 850 . Mandaoami^ra; 9 . Vidhivivekai Woods, Yoga^ xxii, 557 ; Jha, 
PSFM. B. 

0. 850 . Vacbaspatimisra ; 10 . Nyayakanikd^ on 9: Woods, 

; 357.> Nos. 9 and 10 published together, Benares, 1907. 
m 1800 . FIrtbasaratbimBra ; 11 . SastradipiM^ on Hall, 173; 
Colebrooke, ME. i. 299 ; 1 ^. Tantra'-raina^ on 1 ; 18 . NydyU’-raindkam^ 
on 6, : Jbig P$PM. 18 ; 14 . Hyma-ratna*m$id^ on 7: Hall? l'7s« 
m IWO. Vedlbita^-de^tka ; ' 13 . Sehfara-^mtmdihsd^ on I ; Eajagopala- 
charfar, ¥RL 107. 

0« U 80 » Madhava ; Jaiminfyanydy^mdldvistara^ on 1 1 Hall, 1S6 ; 
If. Servadarsanasah^ahaf ch. xn't Cowell, 17E. 

6. MOO* Some^vara ^ 10 . JVydya<^sMdMi or on ? t Hall? 170 ; 

Jhl, PSFM. 8. 

0 . 1625 . YQXlBbMcMtY&ilB.Jaimmfya^sMim-Mdshya: Hall, 20S. 

0; IMS. RSmakrishna; 20 . SiddMnta^chmdnkd^enil : Hall, 173. 
e. 1580 . Narayana ; 21 . ScKSirodtpiM-^vycihhytl, on 1 x i Hall? 1 78. 
o. 1600 . Bhajte Dinakara ; Bhaita-ditiakara, on lit Hall, S7$- 
Early Ifth* Appaya DiksokS '. ; ^Vidhi-rasaycina r Hall? 194. 

Early Iftk, Apadeva ; 24 . Pliniclmsd-nydya-pi akdia or Apadct^i t 
Hail, 185. ETr., Jba, Benares* 

Early If tk^ litugiksbi BMskara ; Arikmangrukai Macdourfl? 
451. Text, Intro., and ETn, Tbibant, Benares, 1882* 

: d. 1 : 60 & 'Kbapdadeva; 20 . BM{ta Dtpikd^ on i : Hall, 179. 

MM Iftk* Anantadeva ; Sf. Smriii Kaustubka ; Hall, 185. 

Suchantamisra ; 28 . Kmikd^ on 6 : Jhl, PSPM. iS. 

B. VE 0 ANXA. 

, Cohhrmh 8 f SsM/Ss 1 325 ; Mhller, SS. qh* iv ; Denssen, SF*; 

Tbflmnt, Intro, SBEs xxxiv* 
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4 tli or Bth, Badarayana ; 1 , Veddnia-sfUras : Intro, and ETr. Thibaut, 
SBE* xxxiv, xxxviii. 

Mid Sth. Gaudapada ; 2 . Mandukya-Karika^ on Mdt^Ukya U , : 
Intro, and GTr, Deussen, SC/V. sYs* ETr. Dvivedt, Bomfcay, 1909; 
ETr. SBH. i, 

788 - 0 . 850 . Sankara ; 3 . Veddnta-jsuira-bkdskyu^ on No. i : Intro, 
and ETr. Thibaut, SEE, xxxiv, xxxviii. GTr. Deussen, Leipzig, 1887. 
Life, works, and system, Deussen, SV, Sketch of system, Deussen, 
Outline of the Veddnta^^ London, 1907, 

0. 850 . MandanamiiSra, or Suresvaracharya; 4 ^. Naishkarmya-siddhi, 
a polemic against the Mimarhsa: Hail, 159. 

c. 850 . Padmapada; B,- Panc/iapddzM, on No. 3: Hail, 88. ETr. 
Venis, Benares. 

c. 850 . Vachaspatimisra ; 6, Bhdniati^ on No. 3 Woods, Yoga^ xxi^ 
xxiii ; Hall, 87. 

c, 900 . Bhaskaracharya ; 7 . Brahma-sutra-bhdshya^ onNo, i : Cole- 
brooke, Essays^ i. 334. 

e. 1060 . Yadava Prakasa; 8. Yadava-bhashya^ on No. i. 
c. 1260 . Anialananda; 9 . Vedanta-half ataru, on 1^0!%: Colebrooke, 
Essays, i. 333 ; Hall, 87; Jacob, 5 ., 1916, 853. 

c. 1360 . Bharatitjrtha and Madhava ; 10 . Panc/iadasi : Winternitz and 
Keith, Bodleian CataL ii. 190. ETr. Nanda Lai Dhole, Calcutta, 1899. 

15 th e. Advaitananda ; 11 . Brahmavidydbharana^ on No. 3 : Cole- 
brooke, Essays, i. 333 ; Hall, 89. 

End 16 th. Sadananda; 12 . Veddnta-sdra: Intro., ETr., and notes, 
Jacob, Manual of Hindu Pantheism, London, 1891 ; Intro, and GTr., 
Deussen, AGP, 1 . lii. 615. See Keith, SS, 102. 

Bhavadevamisra ; 13 . Veddnta-sutra-vydkhyd-chandrika, on i ' 
Colebrooke, Essays, i. 334. 

Before 1550 . Madhusiidana Sarasvati; 14 . Veddnta-kalfaiaiikd\ 
Hall, 132; 15 . Advaita-siddhi, a refutation of the Nyaya: ETr., Jha, 
Allahabad. 

Mid 16 th. Vijhana Bhikshu ; 16 . Vijndndmrita, on i. 

End 16 th. Ramananda Sarasvati; 17 . Brahmdnmta-varskint, on 
No. I : Colebrooke, Essays, i. 334 ; Hall, 89, 93. 

c. 1600 . Appaya Dikshita ; 18 . Vedanta-kalpedaru-farimald, on No. 9 ; 
Hall, 88 ; 19 . Siddhdnta-lesa : criticism of other forms of the Vedanta, &Ca ; 
Hall, 153 : ETr. Venis, Benares. 

Prakasananda ; 20 . Vedanta- siddhdnta-muktdvall ; Macdonell, 
451 : Hall, 99. ETr. Venis, Benares, 1890. 


C. SANKHYA. 

Gen. Intro. : Keith, SG, Earlier works, Colebrooke, Essays, i. 227 ; 
Miiller, SS. ch. vi ; Garbe, Hie Sdhkhya Philosophie, Leipzig, 1894 ; 
Garbe, SV,; Dahlmann, Die Sd 7 hkhya Philosophic nczch detn Mahdbhd- 
rata, Berlin, 1902. 

1 st or 2 nd. Varshaganya ; 1 . Shasktita?ttra : Keith, ch. v ; 
Schrader, ZDMG, 1914, loi ; IP AS, no, 
c. 300 . Isvara Krishna ; 2 . Sdhkhya Kdrikd : Keith, SS» ch. viii. ETr. 
Davies, London, 1881; ETr. Colebrooke, London, 1837; ETr. Sihha, 
SBH xi. 
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7 th 0, Gauclapada ; 51 . Bhashya, on 2 : Hall, 5. ETr. Wilson, London, 

1837. 

c, 860 . Vacbaspatimilra ; 4 , SahJchya-tativa-kattmudi^ on 2 : Woods, 
Yoga^ xxi ; Keith, SS* 70. ETr. jha, Bombay, 1896, 

3 Sarly X 4 tli. Bh^atl Yati ; 6. Tativa-kawnudi-vydkhya^ on 4. 

Oi 1880 . Madha\a ; • 0 . Sarvadarsanasangraha, xiv : ETr. Cowell, 221 ; 
Keith, SS* 91. 

7 . Tattvasamdsa ; Keith, SS, 89-91, ETr. Sinha, SBH, xi. 

8. Sdhkhya-pravachana*$iltra\ Keith, SS» 91. ETr. Hall, i?/., 
1865 ; ETr, Ballantyne, London, 1885; ETr. Sinha, SBH. xi. 

c. 1600 . Aniruddha ; 8. Sdhkhya^siiira-vritti ox Anh'uddha-vriiti^ on 
8 ; Keith, SS, 92. ETr. Garbe, BL 1892 ; ETr. Sinha, SBH, xi. 

Mid 10 th. Vijnana Bhikshu ; 10 . Sankhya-‘pravachana-bhdshya^ on 
No, 8: GTr. Garbe, Leipzig, 1889: ETr. Sinha, SBH, xi; 11 . Sdnkhya'- 
sdra. Intro, and Text, Hall, Bl, 1 862, 

Ijate 10 th. Bhava Ganesa Dikshita ; 12 . Sdnkkya’-sara^ a summary of 
Sankhya doctrine ; 13 . Tattva-yathariha-dtpana, on 7 : Hall, 4. 

Xjate 17 th. Mahadeva Vedajntin ; 14 . SdnMya-^vritH-sdra^ on 9 : ETr. 
in Garbe, Aniruddhds Coimnentary^ Calcutta, 1892; ETr. Sinha, 
SBH xi. 

Early 18 th. NSgesa Bhatta j 16 . Laghu-sdhkkya’Siitra-vritti, on lo. 

D. YOGA 

Gen. Intro. : Garbe, SV,; Muller, SS, ch. vii. 

Early 4 th. Patahjali ; 1 . Yoga-sfltras : Intro, and ETr. Woods, Yoga, 
ETr., with No; 4, Mitra, BI, 1883 ; ETr. Rama Prasad, SBH, iv. 

7th or 8th. Veda-vyasa; 2 . Yoga-bhdshya, i : Intro, and ETr. 

Woods, Yoga ; ETr. Rama Prasad, SBH iv, 
o, 860 . Vachaspatimisra ; 3 . Tattva-vaimradTyXm.^o, Intro, and 
ETr. Woods, Yoga ; ETr. Rama Prasad, SBH iv. 

Early 11 th. Bhoja; 4 . Rdja-gtdrtanda, on 1 : Hall, 10; Garbe, SY. 
41 ; Woods, Yogaj xiii ; ETr. Mitra, jS/, 1883. 
o. 1380 . Madhava; 5 . Sanfadarsanasangraka^ xv: Cowell, 231. 

Mid 16 th. Vijnana Bhikshu; 6 Yoga-vartfika, on No. 2; 7 . Yoga» 
sdrasahgraha i Hall, 12; ETr., Jha, Bombay, 1894. 

End 16 th. Ramananda Sarasvati'; 8. Mamprabhd, on No. i : Hal), 
12. ETr. Woods, < 96 *. 1914, i. 

E. VAISESHIKA 

Gen. Intro. : ERE, ii. 199 ff. ; Chatterji, The Hindu Realism^ Allahabad, 
1912 ; Colebrooke, Essays, i. 261 ; Muller, SS, ch. ix ; Suali, Inirodusione ; 
H.Ui, The Vaiseshika Philosophy acc, to the Dasapaddrthasdsira, London, 
1917; Faddegon, The Vaiseshika System, Amsterdam, 1918; Keith, 
and Ato 7 nism; a Study of the Nydya and Vaiseshika Syste 7 ns of Inman 
Philosophy, in the Press, Oxford. 

4 th or 6th. Kanada Kasyapa; 1 . Vaiseshika-sfiirax ETr. Gough, 
Benares, 1873 ; ETr. Sinha, SB PL vi ; GTr. Roer, ZDMG, xxi. 309-420 ; 
xxii. 383-422. 

^ Disciple of Govinclananda Samsvali : Hall, 89. Another disciple, named 
Narayana Snrasvatl, wrote a work in 1592. Woods, < 96 , 1914, p. i. 

B b 
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Iiate6tli. Frassstsipsida.; 2. Paddr^/ia-{i/iarma-sangra/i(if on i: Hall, 64. 
ETr., with No* 6, Jha, Benares. 

o. 600 . Jhanachandra ; 3 . Da^apada7'tha : CTr. by Hiouen Tsang, 
A. B. 648: Nanjio, 1295. ETr* of this Chinese version, H. Ui, op. cit. 

M. 084 . Udayana : Keith, //M 6’. 1908, 524 ; A* ICirandvaity on No. 2 ; 
Hall, 65; Chatterji, HJi, ix^ 6. Lakshmtdvalf^ definitions of Vaiseshika 
tenns : Chatterji, HR* ix. 

FI. 991 . Sridhara : Chanda, lAR. 197 ; 6, Nyaya-Kandall on No. 2. 
Keith, 1908, 523 ; Chatterji, HR. ix. ETr,: see No. 2, above. 
11 th c. Sivaditya ; 7 . Saptapaddrthi : Hall, 74. 

12 t}io. Vallabha Nyayacharya; Nydya-ltldvnii \ Hall, 71. 

12 th c. Vardbamana Upadhyaya^;' 9 . Kirandvali-praJcdsa on 4: 
Hall, 65. 

o. 1380 . Madhava ; 10 . Sarvadm'smtasahgraha, ch. x : ETr. Cowell, 
145 - 

I»ate 16 th. Sankara Misra ; 11 . Vatkeshtka-sHiropaskdra^ on No. i: 
Chatterji, HR* x \ Hall, 68, ETr. Sinha, SBH. vi. 

End. 16 th. Amiam Bhatta ; 12 . Tarka Sahgraha ; Hall, 68. ETr. 
Ballantyne, Allahabad, 1852. Numerous comnis. : see Hall, 69-71. 

Early, 17 th. Visvanatba Pahehanana ; , 13 . Bhdshd^parichchhcda\ 
elementary, in verse: Hall, 73. . E'l'r- Roer, BL 1850; 14 . Siddhmita- 
mukidvalt'. Coifim. on No. 13. ETr. Roer, AY. 1850. 

Early 17 th. Laugakshi Bhaskara ; \b. Tarka^kawfiudi: Text, Intro., 
and notes, Dvivedi, Bombay, 18^6, 

F. NYAYA. 

Gen. Intro. : Colebrooke, Essays^ i, 261 ; Muller, SS. viii ; Vidya- 
bhushana, MSJL * ; Jacobi, Gbit, Nach* 1901, 4^0 ; ERE* ii. 198 ; ix. 422 ; 
M. Chakra varti, 1915^260; Suali, Introduzione i Keith, 

1914, 1089 ; Keith, Logic and Atomism, in the Press, Oxford. 

4th or 6th. Akshapada Gotama ; 1 . Nydya-siltras, ETr. with Nos. 2 
and 3, Jha, Allahabad, 1915 : see Keith, A*. 1916, 613; ETr. Vidyabhu- 
shana, SBH* viii. 

c.* 600 . Vatsyayana; 2. Nydya-bMshya, on No. i: /A SB. 1910, 
307. ETr., see No. I. 

FI. 630 - 60 . Uddyotakara; 3 . Nydya'-vdrttika, on No. 2 : Vidya- 
bhushana, 5 . 1914, 603; Keith, 7 ^. 45 . ,J9i4, 1091. ETr., see 
No. I. 

A.E. 841 , Vachaspatimi^ra ; 4 . Nydya-’ifS.rttikiiddtparya^fikd, on 3 ; 
6. Nydya^sUchi^nibafMha, appendix to 4 : date : Woods, xxi. 

o. 900 . Jayanta ; 8. Nydyor-mafljan, an encyclopaedia of the system, 
c. 980 . Udayana; Nydya-vdrttika-tdtparya’^paniuddhi, on 4; 
8 * Kusumdnjali : ETr. CoweU, Bli 1864. 

6rlkantha| 9 . Nydydlamkdra : Vidyabhushana, MSIL. xvii ; 53. 
Bha-sarva)na ; 10 . Nyd.ya'^sdra^'^xiSx 1 8 commentaries : Vidyabhu- 
sbana, MSIL. 53 ; Madhava, SDS . ; Cowell, 165 ; 170. 

Abhayatilaka ; 11 . Nydya-vritU ; Vidyabhushana, MSIL* xvii ; 53. 
Early 12 th. Gange^a; 12 . Tattva-chintdmanii Vidyabhushana, 
ilf 5 /£.xvm; Hall, 28. 

12 th c. Vardhamana’ ; 18 . Nydya^ibandha-prakdsa, on 7 : Hall, 21. 
^ Son of Gangc&a, author of the famous Nyaya work, Tath)a<hintdmani. 
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Early 18 th. Jayadevamisra; 14 . Tattva-aloka^ on 12: VitJyabhiishana, 
MSIL* xviii. 

Idth e. KesavaMisra; 15 . Tarka-bhdshat. Keitb, 1914, loSo: 
Hall, 22. ETr. Jha, Allahabad. 

c. 1880 . Madhava; 16 . Sarvadarsanasahgraha^yA : ETr. Cowell, 161. 

o. 1476 . Vasudeva Sarvabhauma ; 17 . fattva-ckintdmani-vydkhyd^ 
on 12 : Hall, 30 ; 18 . Sdrvabhaima-mnckii^ Sen, CC. 81. 

c. 1600 . Raghunatha Siromani ; 19 , Tativa-dfdhitiy on 12 : Hall, 31. 

End 16 th. Mathuranatha ; 20 . Tativa^dloka-rahasya or MiUhurd- 
ndihl^ on 12 : Hall, 29, 

0. 1600 , Jagadlsa Tarkalamkara ; 21. Tattva-^dtdhiii-iipfam^ on 19: 
Hall, 35. 

Early 17 th. Visvanatha Panchanana; Nydya-sHtra-vriiti^ i:iXi i. 
ETr. Ballantyne, Calcutta. 

Early I7th, Laugakshi Bhaskara \ 23 . Paddrtha-mdld : Hall, 26. 

G. THE MATERIALISTIC SCHOOL. 

They are called Lokayatikas, Charvakas or Barhaspatyas. 

Gen, Intro.: Poussin, ERE. viii. 493 ; Garbe, ERE. viii. 138 ; Pizza- 
galli, Ndstika^ Chdrvdka e Lokdyatika^ Pisa, 1907 ; Muller, .SX 86 ; 94 ; 
Hopkins, GE*. 86; Shaddarsanasamuchchhaya \ FTr. Suali, 

Le Musdon^ ix. 277 ; Madhava, SDS. ch. i : ETr. Cowell, 2. 

H. COMPARATIVE AND CRITICAL PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 

c. 600 . Samantabhadra, a Dig. Jain ; 1 . Aptamfmdmsdx Guerinot, 63; 
Vidyabhushana, MSIE 23 : contains a review of the various philosophic 
schools. 

c. 600 . Bhavaviveka, a Madhyamaka Buddhist ; 2 . TarEtjvdIa : 
criticism of the Mlraamsa, Sankhya, Vaiseshika, and Vedanta. Walleser, 
DAV.7; AMG. ii. 367. 

o. 800 . Vidyananda, a Dig, Jain ; 3 . Ashfasdfittsn. In this work he 
criticizes the six Hindu systems, except the Nyaya, and also Buddhism : 
Vidyabhushana, MSIL, 26. 

Iiate 9 th. Haribhadra, a Svet, Jain ; 4 . Skaddarsanasammkchhaya^ 
a review of six schools. 

1066 . Krishinami^, a Vedantist ; 6. Prabodhachandrmiaya^ a drama. 

12 th c. Srfharsha, a Vedantist ; M.acdonell, 330; 6. Khaiidafuxkhm- 
4 akhddya^ a criticism of the Nyaya and other schools* ETr. Jha, Allaha* 
bad, 1913 : see Keith, 1916, .377. H. P, isastrf, 1 . xlvi. 

1304 . Merutuhga, a ^vct. Jain ; 7 . Shaddarsanmfichdra : Guerinot, 
393 - 

1380 . Madhava,^ Vedantist ; B. Sarvardarsanasahgraha^ a review of 
sixteen schools : Macdonell, 406. ETr. Cowell, London, 1908, 


. vi. The Puranas. 

Gen, Intro. : Origin and date : Hopkins, GE. 47-54 - Pargiter, 
JRAS. 1912, 254; Fleet, /AM 5 . 1912, 1046; Keith, /AM A. 1914, 740; 
V. Smith, EH L 21. The Dynastic Xiists: Pargiter, PTDKA ; V. Smith, 

B b 2 , • 
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£H/. 22; Ktiih f /jRAS. 1914, 1021. Analyses: Wilson, Works ^ iii. 
£-“155; i-cxvii; Wintemitz, i. 450. Contents: Pargiter, 

X.447. 

Harivathsa: Intro, and analysis : Wintemitz, i. 378. Date : Jackson, 
JRAS. 1907, 408, 681; 1908, 529; Keith, JRAS. 1908, 173; Hopkins, 
GE, 9. .FTr, Langlois, Paris, 1834 ; ETr. Dutt, Calcutta, 1897. 

L Brahma \ Wilson, Works y iii. 8, 

2 . Padmai Wilson, Worksy iii. 21. Telugu Tn, 1420. Analysis of 
he Kriydyogasara (an Appendix), Fonseca, Jahrbericht, DMG. 1846, 153. 

3 . Vishnu\ J3x\xo. and analysis: W’ilson, VP, I. cxii; Works, iii. 
120; Wintemitz, i. 455. Trs. : Kanarese, 12th and 17th cents. ; Telugu, 
1450; ETr, Wilson, VP,; ETr. Dutt, Calcutta, 1894. 

4 . Vdyui Analysis: Wilson, VP, I. xxxv; Works, iii. 140. Date; 
Hopkin% GE. 68 ; Bana, Harshackarita, Cowell’s ETr. 72 ; Wintemitz, 
i, 403. 

6. Bhdgavaiax Wilson, VP. I. xxxix. Trs.: Telugu, 1435; Gujarati, 
1484; Kanarese, 1600; Malayalim, 17th c,; Gujarati, 1725; Partial Trs.; 
BengilT, 1480; Braj, SurDas, l6thc. ; Marathi, Eknath, 1580; Kanarese, 
1600; Gujarati, 1690. Intro, and FTr, Butnouf, Paris, 18401!.; ETr. 
Dutt, Calcutta; ETr. (only 3 books) Krishnacharya, Madras, 1916. For 
the Bhdganjota Mdhdimya, see JRAS. 1911, 800 ; 1912, 481. 

6. Ndrada : Wilson, VP. I. ii. 

7 . Markandeya ; Intro, and ETr. Pargiter, Calcutta, 1904 ; ETr, Dutt, 
Calcutta, 1897. ETr. of Chandimdhdtmya, Wortham, JRAS. xiii. 355. 
Telugu Tr., 13th c. 

8. Agnii Wilson, VP. I, Iviii; Works, iii. 82. ETr. Dutt, Calcutta, 

1903- 

9 . Bhcevishya : Wilson, VP. 1 . Ixii. 

10 . Brahmavaivartai Wilson, Works, iii. 91. 

IL Lihgax Wilson, VP. I, Ixvii. Tamil Tr., i6th c. 

12 . Vardha-. Wilson, VP. 1 . Ixx. Telugu Tr., 1470. 

18 . Skandai Wilson, VP. I. Ixxii ; H. P. Sastrl, I. Iii. Partial Telugu 
Tr., 1450. 

14 . Vdmafta : Wilson, VP. I, Ixxiv. 

16 . Kuntta : Wilson, VP. I. Ixxiv. Trs. : Telugu, 1500, Tamil, i6th c. 
Contains the Jh/ara Gitd\ see Mitra, Notices, vi. 115, i. 257. ETr. 
Kennedy, HM. 444. 

le. Matsyax Wilson, VP. I. Ixxx. Telugu Tr., 1550: ETr. of chaps. i~ 
12B, SBH. 1916. 

17 . Gatuda : Wilson, VP. I. Ixxxiii. ETr. Dutt, Calcutta, 1908. 
ETr. of Garuda P, Saroddhdra, SBH. 1911. 

18 . Brahmdndax Wilson, VP. I. Ixxxiv. Malayalim Tr., 17th c. In- 
cludes the Adhydtma-Rdmdyana and the Lalitopdkhydna. 

Sivai Wilson, VP. I.lxxxviii. , Trs, ; Malayalim, I7thc.; Partial ETr., 
Siddhdnta-Dtpm. 

UPAFURAtiAS : Madhusudana Sarasvatl, Prasihdna^bhedai Wilson, 
VP. I. bocxvi, 

1 . KSliki : a Sakta work. 

2 * Narasimha : a Vaishnava work. 

3 . Sdmha : a Saura work. 

4 . Saura : Intro* and full analysis, Jahn, Das Sanrapurdnam. 
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5 . Devr Bhagaroata : a Sakta work. 

0 . Adiiyax Alberuni, Sachau, i. 130: quotations in Madhva, Bhdshya 
on Vedanta-siitras. 

7 . Bhdrgavai i^eshagiri Sastri, STMSS. 1896-7, p. isr. 

vii. Smai^ta Iiiterature. 

Note, The mass of books which are used by Sniiirtas are Vedic litera- 
ture, and are dealt with elsewhere. Here only a few specif works which 
spring from the Smarta position are mentioned. Books in Sanskrit, 
unless otherwise described. 

1 , Baudhayana Grzhyasutra PariUshtas : Biihler, SBE* XIV. 

XXX fifl 

2, The fivefold Atharvasiras U, : Weber, HIE 170. ETr. 
Kennedy, HM, 346, 442, 443, 491, 493. 

3 , Garuda P, : see § 206. 

o. 1063 . Krishnamisra : Smith, EHL 392 ; 4 . Prabodtiachandrodaya : 
ETr. Taylor, Bombay, 1893; GTr. anon, (Th. Goidstiicker), Konigsbetg, 
1842; Hindi paraphrase, Ke^ava Dasa Mi^ra, VijHdna Gitdi Grierson, 
LH. s^\ JRAS. 1908, 1136. 

Prob. 13 th o. ; 6. Yoga- Vadshttia-Rmndyanax ETr. Vihari Lai Mitra, 
Calcutta, 1891, 

c. 1300 . HemMri ; 6. CJiaturoarga Chintdmani : Bhandaikar, EHD, 88. 
Xiate 14 th. Vire^vara \ 7 . VirePoara Paddkati^ a manual of codidnct, 
Tirhut : Sen. HBLE 140. 

c. 1500 * Raghunandana ; 8. Asliidvimsati Tattva^ a manual of con- 
duct, Bengal: Sen. HBLL, 74; 421.* 

Mukundaraj ; 9 . Vivekastndhu (Marathi) : Acworth, BM* xxiii ; 
Mackichan, Indian Interpreter^ Jan. 1913, 166 f, 

Before 1550 . Madhusudana Sarasvatl ; 10 . Prasihdnorbheda : GTr. 
Deussen, I. i. 44. 

e. 1600 . Alavantar Madavappattar ; 11 . Jndna- Vetstshikam^ a Tamil 
adaptation of No. 5, 

0. 1660 . Ananta Deva ^ ; 12 . Sviriti Kaustubha^ a ntannal of conduct. 
North India : Hall, 185. 

viii. Vaish^ava Literattire, 

A* General. 

1 . Purusha Silkta : Ipigveda^ x. 90. 

2 . Mahdndrdyana Upanishad^ No. 6, p. 364, above. 

3 . Mahdbhdratd^ and vernacular versions. • 

4 . Rdntdyaita^ and vernacular versions. 

5 . Bhagavadgita, 

B. Bhagavata Literature. 

I. THE BHAGAVATA SAMPRADAYA. 

Note, Bhagavatas are interested in all the books used by Smaitas and 
in general Vaishnava literature as well. Here only woiks sprtngxng frcrni 
the community are mentioned. All books in Sanskrit. 

^ Son of A{)adeva, author of the Apadevff above, p. 367. 
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4 th OP 6th. 1 . Harivmhsa, or at least the passages on Vishnu and 
Siva. See § i6i. 

2 . Vaikhanasa Saiiihitas: Appaya Dikshita, quoted in Chanda, 
JAR. loo; Schrader, IP AS. 55 ; Seshagiri Rao, STMSS. 1893-6, p. 6. 
7 th or 8th, 3 . Agni P . : see § 206. 

4 . Skanda i/., No. 68, p. 364, above; Jacob, EAU. 15* 

< 5 , 900. 5. Bhagavata P. : see § 272. 

6. Narada-bhakti-sutra : Text and ETr, Sihha, SBH . ; ETr. 
Sturdy, London (Watkins), 1904. 

7 . Sdndilya-bhakii-siitra : ETr, Cowell, Calcutta, 1878 ; Text and 
ETr. with Svapnesvara’s comm., Paul, SBH. 1911. Corams, also by 
Muralidasa, a Maratha Vallabha, and Narayanatirtha of the 17th c. ; 
Hall, 145, 

8. Vdsudeva^ and 9 . Copicliandana Upanishads, Nos, 72 and 1 1 9, 
p. 364, above : Jacob, EA U. 5-7 ; ETr. I A. 1887. 

c. 1300. Vopadeva ; 10. Muktdphala and 11. Harillld, both on the 
Bkagavata P. \ Bhandarkar, EHD, 89; JOxM, 3542; 3533. 
c, 1400.^ Sridhara ; 12 . Bhdgavaia'‘bkdvartha-dlpikd^ comm, on 5. 
Sri-Sukacharya ; 13.' Siika-bhdshya on Vedanta'^siitras) text in 
Tclugu characters, T. Veqkatacharya, Bangalore, 1S92. 


2. LITERATURE OF MARATHA BHAKTAS. 

Gen. Intpo. : Bhandarkar, VS. 87 ff. ; Acworth, BM., Intro, ; Macnicol, 
‘The Indian Poetry of Devotion,’ Hibbert Journal^ 1917; Macnicol, 
Psahns of Mardihd Saints^ an anthology in ETrs., Calcutta, 1919, All 
literature in Marathi. 

o. 1290 . Jnane^vara; 1, Jndnesvarzi 2, Svdimdnubkava ^ B, Hart'- 
pdth ; 4 . Aznriidnubhava ; 6. Chdhgdeva Pdsashti (possibly spurious), 
ETrs. of a few hymns and a few selections from the Jndnekmrt in 
Macnicol, PMS. 

e. 1300 , Muktabai ; 8. Ahhangsx ETrs. Macnicol, PMS. 

c. 1426 . Namdev; 7 . Ahhahgax ETrs, of Marathi Abhahgs : Bhan- 
darkar, VS. 90 ff. ; Macnicol, PmS. ; Patwardhan, Indian Interpreter ^ 
April, 1913. Hindi hymns, MBV. i. 254: ETr, Macauliffe, vi. 40, 

o. 1425 . Trilochan ; 8. Hindi hymns : ETr. Macauliffe, vi. 78. 

o. 1540 . Bhanu Das; Q. Abhangs. He was the grandfather of 
Eknath. 

d. 1608 . Eknath; 10. Ekndtkz Bhdgwat: ETrs. of passages; Mac- 
nicol, Indian Theism^ 270; PMS.\ 11 . Ckatusloki Bhdgwat \ 12 . Bhd- 
vdrtha Rdzndya^a ; 13 . Haripdth. 

1608 - 49 . Tukaram; 14 , A bhangs: complete ETr., Fraser and Marathe, 
Madras, 1909, &c.; select ETrs. Bhandarkar, FX94~9; Msicnicol, PMS. : 
Barnett, HI. 60; Rawlinson, Shivajz) Oxford, 1915, 114-16, 

16 <^ 8 L Ram Das; 15 . Dasabodkai Rawlinson, op. cit., 116-22, 
indudii^ a few ti^anslations. 

1079 - 1728 , Sridhara ; 18 . Rama Vijaya, dec. ; ETrs, in Bell, Some 
Translations from the Marathi Poets^ Bombay, 1913, pp. 3-25, 167-209, 

18 th. e. Mahipati ; 17 . Santa Lildmrita (1757); 18 . Bhahta Vijaya 
(176a); 10 . KeUm Sdrdmrita (1765); 20 . Bhakta Lildmrita (1774) ; 
21 . Santa Vijaya : ETr. Bell, op. cit., 27-42. 
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3. MADHVA LITERATURE. 

Q-en. Intro. : PadnuanabhacharjZ/li^/; Krishnaswami lyer,^^- 
vachdrya^ Madras; Grierson, ERE, viii. 232; Bhandarkar, VS, 57 ; Ma- 
dhava, SDS, v : Cowell, 87, Books in Sanskrit, unless otherwise described. 

1199 - 1278 . Madhva : for his works, see Padmanabhachar, 196; 
Bhandarkar, R, 1882-3, 207 ; 1. SUtra-^bhaskya^ on VedUnta^stitras : 
ETr. S. Subba Ran, Madras, 1904; %.Anuvydkhydfia (verse), on Vedanta-- 
sfitras ; 3 . Gltd bhdshya ; 4 . Bhdgavaia-tdiparya-nirnaya ; 5. Makd- 
bkdrata-tdtparya-nirfmya ; 6. Bhashyas on ten U panishads : see above, 
P* 3^5 3 7 . Ten Prakaranas, or special treatises, including Tanira-sdra 
on the ritual. 

Ijate 13 th. Trivikrama ; 8. Tattva-pradipikd^ on i. 

Tiate 13 th. Padmanabhattrtha ; 9 . Sanydya-raindvalt^ on 2. 

o. 1340 . Jayatirtha; 10 . Tattva-prakdsikd, on l; Nydya-sudkdy 
on 2. 

o. 1360 . Narayana; 1^, Ma^imanjart ; axiAlB. x^^adh'&fLvijayay\io\e-- 
m\c^^ works ; summary, Krishnaswami Iyer, op. cit. ; Grierson, ERE, 
viii. 232. 

o. 1380 . Madhava ; 14 . Sarvqdarsanasahgrahay ch. v ; Cowell, 87. 

0. 1400 . Vishnu Purl ; 15 . Bkatiratndvalt : Text and ETr., SBH, vii. 

10 . Adhydima Rdmdyana, in Kan, : contains a Madhva interpola- 
tion; Padmanabhachar, LTM, 133. 

I6th c. Vyasa-raja-svami ; 17 . Chandrikdy on No. 10; 18 . Nydydmnta, 
a criticism of Sahkara^s Vedanta ; 19 . Tarka-tdndavay a criticism of the 
Nyaya, 

16 th c. Puranidara Das, Kanaka Das, Vitthala Das, Venkata Das, 
Vijaya Das, Krishna Das : writers of Kan. hymns : Rice, KL, 59. ETrs. 
Cover, BBSL 17 tf. 

18 th c. Varaha Timmappa Das, Madhva Das ; writers of Kan. hymns : 
Rice, KL, 59. ETrs. Cover, FSSI, 

20. Harikathdmrliasdra : popular Kan. book on doctrine. 

18 th c. Chidananda ; 21 . Hari-bhakti-rasdyana : Kan. work on devo- 
tion : Rice, KL, 60. 

4. EARLY RADHA LITERATURE. 

1. Gop>dlaidpaniya and Krishna Upanishads, above, p« 364, Nos. lo6, 
107. 

2« Gopdiasahasrandma: the thousand names of Krishna. lOM, 
No. 2536. 

3 . Narada Pancliardira : an old Vaishnava Saiiihita, seemingly used 
and interpolated by VishnusvamTs and Vallabhacharyas ; Schrader, IRAS* 
No. 71, p. 8 ; Bhandarkar, VS, 40, 86, 

5. VISHNUSVAMI LITERATURE, 

13 th o. Vishnusvami ; 1, GUd^bhdshya ; 2 . Veddnia^-sUira-bhaskya ; 
3 . Bhdgavata-bhdshyn ; 4 . Vishnu-rahasya ; 6. Tattvatraya, 

6 . 1300 . ;^rJkantamisra ; 6. Sakara-siddhi ; MSdhava, SDS , : Cowell, 
141 ; 142. 

0. 1400 . Biivamahgala or Lila 4 uka ; 7 . KfiskncLkarndmrita, 

Varadaraja ; 8. Bhdgavaia-laghu-tfkd ; MS. in Library of Sanskrit 
College, Benares, 
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6. NIMBARKA LITERATURE. 

Godu : Bbandarkar, VS, 62; Gr ovf se , Matkura, 14';, 148, 189, 
194, 300; Wilson, Seas, 150. All books in Sansk. unless otherwise 
described. 

1. Gauiamiya S, : early work used by Nimbarkas for ritual : 
Schrader, IP AS. 7 ; 10 M. iv. 865. 

i 3 th c. Nimbarka; 2. Veddnia-j^arzjdta-sauradha, a vritti on the 
Vedd7itasutras ; 3 . Dasasloki, or Veddnta'ratna, or Siddjidnia-‘raina ; 
Hall, 1 1 4. ETr. Bbandarkar, VS. 63. 

Idth o. Srinivasa ; 4 . Veddnta-Kaustuhha, a bhashya on the Vedanta^- 
sutras. 

Purushottama ; 6 . Vedanta-raina-vianpishd, on 3: Hall, 114. 

Devacharya j 6. Siddhanta-jahnavu 

Sundara Bhatta ; 7 . Dvaitddvaita-siddkdnta-setuka, on 6. 

Early 16 th. Kesava Kashmiri ; 8. Veddnta-kaustubha‘prabhd, on 
9 . Gitd^iattva-'prakdsikd i Hall, 118; 10 . selections from 

No. I, 

Early 16 th. Harivyasa Deva ; 11 . Dasaslokt-bhdshya, on 3 : Hall, 1 15, 

Early 18 th. Harivyasa Deva and ^rl Bhatt ; 12 . Pada, Hindi hymns 
for sahkirtan. 

13 . Krishna-janma-khmida of Brahma-^vaivarta P. 


7. CHAITANYA LITERATURE. 


Qen. Intro.: Wilson, Sects, 152; Sen, HBLL.\ CC.; VLMB.\ 
Sarkar, CPT. \ Bbandarkar, VS. 82. For the temples in BrindSban, see 
Growse, M., and Sen, VLMB, 51. Estimates of the movement, Kennedy, 
Vening Men of India, July, 1918; Underwood, Calcutta Re^new, 1919, 
p. 37. Lit. in Bengali, unless otherwise described. 

1600 - 11 . Govinda Das ; 1. Kadcha, i. e. note-book, of very dubious 
authenticity: Sen, CC. 232; Bhagavata Kuinara Gosvaml l^astri, art., 
^ Vaishnava Dharma o ^rl-Chaitanya Yuga,^ in Sdhitya Samhitd, 1309 
(i.e. A.D, 1903). 

1614 . Murari Gupta ; 2 . Kadcha (Sansk.) Sen, CC. 109. 

c. 1618 . Sarvabhauma ; 3 . Gaurdhgdshiaka (Sansk.) : Sen, CC. 88. 

Early leth. Narabari Sarkar; 4 . Hym'nfe: Sen, CC. 100. 

Early 16 th. Varhi^ivadana ; 6. Hymns : Sen, CC. 104. 

0. 1640 . Vasudeva Ghosh ; 6. Hymns : Sen, CC. 107. 

d. 1681 . Rupa (works in Sansk.) : Sen, VLMB. 26 ; 7 . Vtdagdka-md- 
dhava\ B. Lalita'-rnddhava; 2,nd^B.DdnakeU-kaumttdt,Axz,xms\ XO.Pad'- 
indvall \ and 11 . Stavamdld, hymns ; 12 . Ganadvesadtpika : Chaitanya's 
companions are gopis incarnate ; 13 . Bhaktiratndmritasindhu ; and 14 , 
Ujjvalanllaniani, on bhakti and love ; 16 . Maihurd-mdhaitnya of the 
Vardka P. ; Growse, M. 78, 89, 142, 198 ; Sen, VLMB. 36.“ 

d. 1691 . Sanatana (works in Sansk.) : Sen, VLMB. 36, 38 ; 16 , Hart- 
hhaktivildsa, a ritual code ; 17 . Vaishnavatoshini, comm, on Bhagavata P. 

d. 1672 . Murari Gupta ; 18 . Chaiianyacharitet (Sansk.) : Sen, VLMB. 


70, 73- 

d. 1672 . Kavikarnapura: 19 . Qkditanyachandrodaya (Sansk, drama) : 
Bm, VLMB. 11 . 
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c* 1670. Vrindavana Das; 20. Chaiianyabhagavata^ A.B. 1573, Sen, 
VLMB, 74 ; HBLL. 464 j 21, Nitydnanda^'Vamstv^visiartx^ Sen, VLMB* 
164. 

o. 1676. Lochana Das ; 22. Chaitanyamahgal^ Sen, VLMB, 80. 
c, 1675. Jayananda; 23. Chaitanyamahgaly Sen, VLMB. 80; HBLL^ 
471. 

1581. Krishna Das Kaviraj ; 24. Chaiianyacharitainrlta^ Sen, HBLL, 
477 ; VLMB, $8. ETr. of middle section, Sarkar, CP 'T* 

FI, 1680-1810. Jiva (works in Sansk.) ; 26. Saisandarbhay Theology ; 
26. ICrishnd7rhanadlpzkd, Ritual ; 27. Kf'amasandarhha^ comm, on 
Bhdgaifaia P , ; 28. Comm, on Brahma S, : and many other works : 
Sen, VLMB, 40. 

FI, 1610-40, Govinda Das, Jh^a Das, Balarmna Das, and other 
hymn- writers : Sen, VLMB, 183 ; 197. 

c. 1626. Nityananda Das; 29. Premavlidsa, history of sect in Verse: 
Sen, VLMB, 169. 

1704, Vi^vanatha Chakravarti ; 30. Comm, on Bhdgavata P, : Sen, 
VLMB, 177. 

Early 18th. Narahari Chakravarti; 31. Bhaktiraindkara^\iX%iory of 
sect : Sen, VLMB, 177. 

Early 18th. Vaishnava Das ; 32. Padakalpataz'U^ anthology of the 
hymns : Sen, HBLL, 563. 

Early 18th, Baladeva ; 38. Govinda-bhdshya (Sansk.), on Veddnta- 
sfctras : ETr. S. C. Vasu, SBH, v, 

8 . VALLABHACHlRYA LITEIRATURE. 

Gen. Intro. : Wilson, Sects^ 1 19 ; Bhandarkar, VS, 76 ; History of the 
Sect of Maharajas^ or Vallabhdckdzyas^ in Western Indza^ London, 1865 ; 
Growse, M, 283; 295; Hall, 145-6, For Vallabha lit. in Braj, see 
Growse, M, 295 ; Grierson; LH,, pp. 20 IT. Lit. in Sansk*, unless other- 
wise described, 

1479-1631* Vallabha; Brahzna-^sutra-anubhdshya^oxi^e, Vedanta-- 
sUiras ; 2. Tativa-difa-nibandha^ a nmnual of his system ; 3. Prakdsa, 
comm, on 2, by Vallabha, with 4. Avarana’-bhahgavydkkyd^ a super- 
comm* on 3, by Pitambara. Nos. 2, 3, and 4 together form the Vidyd- 
vaijayantt \ 6. Srl-subodhim^ on the Bhdgavata P, : 6. Gdyatri-bhdshya ; 
7. Jaiminlya^sutra-bhdshya : Hall, 208 ; 8. Siddhanta Rahasya : Text 
and ETr. Growse, M, 285 ; 8. Ktishna-prema-amrita^ with gloss by 
Vilthalnath. 

o. 1640. Vitthalnath ; 10. Ratna-vivazaz^i Growse, M, 295 ; Grier- 
son, LH, 20. 

o. 1650. Krishna Das ; 11. Prem-ras-ras (Braj) : Grierson, LH, 21. 
1661. Gokulnath; 12. Chatirdsl Bdrtd (Braj): Lyall, EB, xiii. 487; 
Wilson, Sects^ 132; Growse, M, 296, 

Xiate 16th. Sur Das: Grierson, LH, 21 ; Prasad, SBS, ii* 55 ; MBV, 
i. 269. 18. Sur Sdgar^f Trs. in Braj from Bhdgavata P. ; 14. Silrsdrd- 

valiy an anthology from the Sdr Sdgar, 
o. 1600. Giridharaji ; 16. Suddhadvaita-martaztda, 

Balakrishna Bhatta ; 16. Prameyaraindrnava, 
c. 1748. ‘Braj Basi *Das ; 17. Braj BiidSy Braj poem on R^dha ; 
Grierson, LH, 97 ; Growse, M, 75 n. 
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170 * 7 - 1853 . Dayaram ; 18 . Many works in Braj, Gujarati, &c: Jhaveri, 
MGL, 2 16. 

9. rAdha-vallabhI literature. 

0 ©n. Intro.: Growse, M* 199; Grierson, LH. 28; ERE. x. 559. Lit. 
in Hindi, unless otherwise described. 

o. 1580 . Hari Yam 4 a ; L Radha-sudha-nidht (Sansk.) : Text and ETr. 
of 26 stanzas, Growse, M. 204 ; 2 . Chaur^n Pada ; or Hit Ckaurasl 
Dhdmx Text and ETr. of 12 stanzas, Growse, M. 208 ; 8. Sphit Pada^ 
hymns. 

Early 17 th. Dhruva Das \ 4 . Jiv-dasa^ and many other works : 
Growse, M. 216. 

DS^modar Das ; 5 . Se^mk-bdni, and other works, Growse, M. 100, 
2x6; Wilson, Sects^ ijy. 

10. hari dasi literature. 

GMp. Intro. : Growse, M. 217; Grierson, LH. 59. Lit. in Hindi. 

c. 1000 . Hari Das. Life and Selections, Prasad, SBS\ ii. 67 ; 1 . Sadhd- 
ran Siddkdnt \ Text and ETr. Growse, M. 223 ff. ; 2. Ras kepadiXy hymns ; 
3 . Bkaratkart^vairdgya, 

o, 1650 . Biharini Das ; 4 . Pada, hymns ; one hymn in Text and ETr. 
Growse, M, 222. There were several other writers. 

II. svAmi nArayani literature. 

0©n. Intro : Monier Williams, BH. 148; Russell and Hira Lai, i. 326 ff. 
The Svdmt-Hdrdyant Sect, Education Society's Press, Bombay, 1887. 

Early 19 th. Svami Narayana; Sikshct-pdtri i a Sanskrit code of 
212 precepts, accompanied by a long commentary: Monier Williams, 
BH. 148. 

Much Gujarati verse by Premanand, Brahmanand, Muklanand, NiskuL 
anand, and other ascetics : Jhaveri, MGL. 181 ; 199 ff. 

12. RADHA-KRISHNA POETRY, LITERARY AND 

unsectarian. 

Late 12 th. Jayadeva ; 1 . Gitdgovmda (Sansk.) : Macdonell, 344, ETr. 
Arnold, London, 1881; GTr. Riickert, Leipzig; FTr. Gourtillier, Paris, 
1904 ; 2 . Radha-Krishna songs in Bengali attributed to him : Sen, HBLL, 

o. 1400 . ChandT Das; 3 . Songs in Bengali : Sen, HBLL. 115. ETr. 
of two songs, Beames, I A. 1873, 187. 

I 5 th o. Vi<^apati; 4 . Songs in Maitbilir: Sen, HBLL. 135 ff. Text 
and ETr. Grierson, Introduction to the Maithili Language, Calcutta, 
1882 ; LH. 9. ETr. of over 100 songs from the Bengali text, Coomara- 
swamy,^ Vidydpati, Bahgiya Paddball, London, 1915. 

I6tho. Umapati; 5 . Songs in Bengali and in Maithili: Sen, VLMB. 
1-9,' where the text of three of the songs is given. Grierson, LH. ii. 

^ Mr. Sen identifies this Umapati with the Sanskrit poet Umapati Dhara referred 
to by Jayadeva at the beginning of the Gttdgovinda, but the evidence tends to the 
conclusion that the author of the Ben^li poems was a contemporary of Vidyapati. 
See MUra Bcmdhu Vinede, i. 350. 
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liftte 15 th. Narsingh Mehta; 6. Songs in Gujarati and Hindi ; Jhaveri, 
MGL» text of two Hindi songs in Prasad j SBS. ii. 78 (date 

erroneous). 

Xiate 15 th. Mira Bal ; 7 . Songs in Braj and Gujarati : a few Braj songs 
in Prasad, SBS> ii. 68. One Braj song in ETr., Macaulifife, vi. 342. 
Gujarati songs: see Jhaveri, MGL. 29. Date erroneous in all three 
works. See also MBV, i. 297. 

16 th and 17 th. Numerous Maitbiii poets. Sen, VLMB. 7. 

1650 , Bihari Lai Chaube ; 8. Sat Sat ; 700 couplets in Hindi in praise 
of Krishna : Grierson, LH. 75. 

9 .* Malayalim songs rGover, FSSL 248 ; 255. 

C. Pancharatra TJterature. 

I. GENERAL. 

1 . Pancharatra sections in MBH , : see above, § 105. 

2. Vishnu and other Puranas. 

8. Mah 'd. Ndrayana^ Atmabodha^ and Subala Upanishads, Nos. 44, 45, 
46, and 55, p. 364, above. 

4 . The Sarhhitas : Schrader, I PAS ; Govindacharya,y/iM.S'. 1911, 935; 
Iyengar, Ottiimes, 174* 

2. ^Rl-VAISHNAVA LITERATURE. 

Lit. in Sanskrit, unless otherwise described. 

7 th to ©thu The Alvars; 1 . Hymns in Tamil: Govindacharya, The 
Holy Lives of the AHivars^ Mysore (uncritical but useful) ; K. Aiyangar, 
Al, chs. vii, XV, xviii, xix; S. Aiyangar, TS, chs. viii, xi ; Barnett, 
BMCTB, vu Nammaivar’s works are held to represent the Vedas (K. 
Aiyangar, AL 398), thus : 

a. Tiruviruttam : R ik. 

b. Tiruvoymoii: Sa'man* 

c. Timvaiiriyami Yajus* 

d. Periyatiruvandddix Atharvan., 
o, 1000 . Nathamuni : Govindacharya, R. ch. i ; Raja^opalachariar, 

VRL i-~i I ; 26 ; 2* N&ldjfiraFrabandhamy the hymns of the Alvars (Tam.) 
edited for study and singing; B. Nydya-^taitva; 4 ^ Yoga-rahasya: Hall, 17. 

o. 1060 . Yamuna, or Alavandar : Govindacharya, R. ch. iii Raja- 
gopalachariar, VRL 26-49 ;* 5 . Siddhi-traya ; Text, Benares ; 6. Agapta- 
pramdnya ;.Text, Benares; 7 . Gitdrtha-sahgraha ; 8. Alamanddra siaira | 

9 . Ratnastoira : a few verses in ETr. Barnett, HL 42. 

c. 1080 . Yadava Prakasa or Govinda-jlya (Ramanujans former guru) ; 

10 . Yati-dhanna-samuchchhaya^ a work on 6rI-Vaishnava sannyasis : see 
Govindacharya, R. 74. 

0. 1060 - 1137 . Ramanuja: Keith, ERE, x. 572. Iiife : Tamil life by 
Pinbalagia-Perumal-JIya : ETr. Govindacharya, Madras, 1906; brief 
life, Rajagopalachariar, VRL 50-77 ; a life called Achdryaparicharya^ 
R^a Milra Sastrl, Benares. System: Thibaut, SBE. xxxiv. Intro.; 
Sukhtahkar, TVR,\ Bhandarkar, VS. 50!!“.; 11 . Veddriha-^sahgfahax 
Hall, 116; 12 . 5 ff-^Mr^>'a,onLthc Veddnia-siltras \ ETr. Thibaut, SBE. 
xlviii; ETr. Rahgacharya and Aiyangar, Madras, 1899; 13 . Gf/d- 
bhdskya: ETr. Govind^harya, Madras, 1898; 14 . Veddnta^sdra : see 


Dravida Veda. 
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Thibaut, SBE.. XXXIV. xvi. Two other works, Vedanta-dipa and 
Veddnia^tattva'-sdra, are attributed to him, but are of doubtful authen« 
deity ; Sukhtahkar, op. cit., 3. 

16 . Bkagavad-viskayam^ anonymous Tam. comm, on Nammalvar’s 
Tiruvoytnoli: Partial ETr., AXovindacharya, Divine Wisdom of Drdvida 
SaintSy Madras, 1902. 

18 th o. Pinbalagla-Perumal-Jiya ' 16 . Tamil life of Ramanuja : ETr. 
A. Govindacharya, Madras, 1906. 

3 Snd 18 th. Pillai Lokachfirya; V 7 . Artha^panchaka (Tam.): ETr. 
A. Govindacharya, y/iM 5 .^ 1910, 565; 18 . Tativa-traya (Tam.): ETr. 
Parthasarathi Yogi ; 19 . Sruvachana-‘hhiishana (Tam.) : ETr. Parthasa- 
rathi Yogi. , 

o. 1360 . Sudar^ana Bhatta ; 20 . Stikapakshlya^ comm, on BhdgavaUi 
/*•, Rajagopalachariar, VRL 99 f. 

0. 1 ^ 0 . Madhava ; 21 . Sarvadarsanasahgraha, ch. iv. Cowell, 64. 
o. 1880 . Vedanta De^ika, or Vehkata-natha : Rajagopalachariar, VRL 
Rangachari;^ Oct. -Nov, 19x2, 597; Govindacharya, 
YMD, 171; 22 . SatadUshamx against Sankara’s Vedanta ; 23 . Nyaya- 
siddkdnjana : Vi 4 ishtadvaita philosophy ; 24 . Sesvara-mtmdmsd : on the 
Mimaiiisa ; 26 . Rahasya^trayasdra : a manual of the system in Tamil ; 
26 . Sankalpa-silryodayaf an allegorical drama : Text and ETr. by 
K. Narayanacharya, Madras, 1917; Pdnckardtrarakshd, on the 
Vaishnava Samhitas : Schrader, I PAS, 4, 18. 

Siarly 16 th, Ramya-jainatiri-muni ; Rajagopalachariar, VRL 132 ff. ; 
Gop^asvami Iyengar, Brahmavddin^ Oct.-Nov. 1912, 610; Govinda- 
charya, FJ/Z?.i7i j 28 . Taitva-nirUpafpa:\ 29 . UpademratnamdId(Tmi.), 
o, 1600 . Appaya-dikshita; many comms. : Govindsk:harya, YMDi^ 
Preface, 

0. 1000 , Chanda-m^uta Mabacharya ; 30 . Chaitda^mdrutaj a comm, 
on No. 22 : Govindach^ya, YMD, iv ; 172, 
o. 1660 . Srinivasa ; 81 . Yatindra^-mata-dipikd : Intro, and ETr. 
Govindacharya, Madras, 1912 ; Schrader, IP AS, 176. 

3. MANBHAU LITERATURE. 

Qen, Intro.: Bombay Gazetteer^ xviii, 181 \ xix. 120; Crooke, ERE, 
ii. 504; Monograph 131, Bombay Ethnograpkic Survey \ Chandorkar and 
Raj wade in Proceedings of Bkdrata ItiMsika Saiusodhaka Mandala^ 19 ^ 5 ? 
1916 ; Yadavagiri Mahatniya of the Ndrada Purdna, 

1. Daitdireya U,t No. 112, p. 364. 

2 . Daitdireya S, : Schrader, IPAS, 7. 

3 . Manbhau books in Marathi ; Liid Samvad^ Lila Charity Suira- 
pdthy Darsan Prakds^ Chakradkar Charity Chdhgdev Chariira^ Tfrihdvali, 

4 . Kaivadya Dlpikd (Sansk.). 

4. LITERATURE OF NARASIMHA SECT. 

Gen. Intro. : Deussen, SUV 7^2 > Krishna Sastrl, S/L 24. 

X. Nrisimka-pdrvaddpaniya U, ; and 2 . Nnsimha-'Uttara-tdpantya U, 
Intro* and GTr, Deussen, 5 i! 7 jY. 752. Cf. also Weber, ///Z. 167; Schrader, 
IP AS, 14^. 

3 . Nristmha Upapurdfta : Al!>eruni, Sachau, i. x 30. Tel. Tr., A. l). 1300. 

4 , lYrisimka Samhitd : Schrader, IP AS, 8, 18. 
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5. RAMAITE LITERATURE. 

A. Early Sanskrit Works, 

1. Rmndyana, vL 119. 

2. Samkshepa> Rdmdyana ; 100 41 okas from the first book of the Rawd” 
yana^ for children. 

3 . Rdma'‘pi2rva^icifamya U . ; and 4 . Rdma^uiiara'-tdpantya U* Intro, 
and GTr. Deussen, SUV. 802. Cf. also Weber, HIL. 168; Schrader, 
IPAS. 121. 

5 , Agastya-Suiikshna^samvada ; Schrader, IP AS. 6 ; referred to in 
AdkydtincyRdfndyana^ III. ii, 26; IV. iv. 30-1 ; VI. v, 9. 

llth c. Damodaramisra : 8. Hantimdn Ndtaka. a drama, ETr. Wilson, 
TH. ii. 363. 

c. 1300 . 7 . Adhyatma Rdmdyana : ETr. Lala Baij Nath, SPH. 1913. 

8, Adihuta Rdmdyana : Text, ^rivenkates%'ara Press, Bombay. 

Bhusundi Rdmdyana i Grierson, 5 . 1912, 797. 

B. Earlv Hindi ’Hymns. 

Early 15th. Sadana; 1. Hymns: Prasad, SBS, ii. 36, ETr, 
Macauliife, vi. 84, 

Early 16 th. Beni ; 2 . Hymns : ETr. Macauliffe, vi. 88. 

c. 1426 . Namdeva: see above, under Maratha Bhaktas ; 3 . Hymns: 
Prasad, SBS. ii. 28 ; ETr, Macaulifife, vi. 17 ; 40. 

o. 1425 . Trilocbana ; 4 . Hymns : ETr. Macauliffe, vi. 76 ; 78. 

C. The RAmAnandis. 

c. 1400 - 70 . Ramananda: Q.xuJRAS.<i Jan, 1920^ 1 . Hymns; Wilson, 
Sects^ 46 ; Grierson, LH. 7 ; ERE, x. 569. ETr. Macauliffe, vi, 105. 

Bom 1426 . Pipa ; 2 . Hymns ; Prasad, SBS. ii. 28. ETr. Macauliffe, 
VL III. 

Xiate 16 th. Rai Das; 3 . Hymns : Prasad, SBS. i. 35 ; ii. 32 ; Bhan- 
darkar, VS. 74 ; Gnerson, ERE, x. 560. ETr. Macauliffe, vi. 316. 

Xiate 16 th. Sena; 4 . Hymns; Bhandarkar, F 5 , 74. ETr. Macauliffe, 
vi. 120. 

1632 - 1623 . TulsX Das ; Grierson, LH. 42 ; JRAS. 1903, 447 ff. 
Theology, Thibaut, SBE, xxxiv, p. cxxvii ; Carpenter, Theology of Tulst 
Dds^ Madras, 1918; 6. Rdma-charil-mdnas : Grierson, JRAS. 1912, 
794; 1913,* 133; 1914, 416. ETr. Growse, Allahabad, 1897; 6. Gild- 
balt\ the story of Ram in songs: JRAS. 1903, 452; 7 . Kabilidbaltx 
the story of Ram in songs: JRAS. 1903, 453; 8. Binay PcdMkdi 
hymns to Ram: JRAS. 1903, 454. Other works; Grierson, LH. 45 f. 
Selections: Prasad, SBS. i, 71; 239; ii. 79. ETr. of extracts: Bhan- 
darkar, VS. 75 f. 

o. 1600 . Nabhaji, 9 . Bhakta-mdld : Grierson, JRAS. 1909, 607 ; 1910, 
87 ; 269. 

1574 - 1682 .^ Maluk Das ; 10 . Poems ; Growse, M. 230 ; Prasad, SBS, 
i. 99 ; ii. 102 ; Wilson, Sects^ 100 ; Grierson, ERE. viii. 374. 

1712 . Priya Das. 11 . Gloss on Bhakta Maid : Grierson, LH. 86 ; 
i. 390 ; ii, 607. 

12 . Agaslya S,, including Ramananda’s life ; text and Hindi Tr., 
Rama Narayana Das, 1904; Bhandarkar, VS, 67 n. 2 : this is the Agaslya- 
Sutllcshna-samvdday No. 5, above. 

^ These dates come from his living descendants ; Prasad, SBS, i. 99. 
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D. Reformed Literature. 

A. Kabir and the Kabirpanth. 

1440 - 1618 . Kabir; 1 . Poems: Westcott, Kabir: Burn, ERE, vH. 
632 ; Shah, Btjak of Kablr^ Hamirf>ur, U. P., 1917 ; Wilson, Sects^ 68. 
His mysticism: Evelyn Underhill in Tagore, One Hufidred Poems of 
Kabir ^ London, 1913. ETr. of Btjak ^ Shah, op. cit. ETrs. of selections : 
Tagore, op. cit ; Wilson, op. cit. 79 ; Westcott, op. cit. ; Bhandarkar, 
VS, 70; Macaulifife, vi. 122. 

2 . Gntkdf the Prayer Book of the Kabirpanth : Powlett, Ulwur^ 
6o~9, including fragments in ETr. 

8. Puno Granthy the Service Book of the Kabirpanth : Westcott, 
128. 

Dhani Dhann Das ; 4 . Poems: Prasad, SBS, ii. 37; Shdih^BiJak, 17 ; 
i. 256; 356. 

1729 . 5 . Sukh Nidhan: analysis, Westcott, 141. 

Amar Mfilx analysis, Westcott, 148. 

B. The Sikhs, 

Gen. Intro.: Macaulifife ; Trumpp, Adi Granfh^ London, 1870; 
Dorothy Field, The Religion of the Sikhs^ London, 1914, 

1469 - 1638 . Nanak; 1 , Hymns; 2. Nirdkdra Mtmdms(i\ 3 . Adbhuta 
Gttd, 

d. 1574 . Amar Das ; 4 . Hymns, 
d, 1581 . Ram Das ; 6. Hymns. _ 

d. 1606 . Arjan ; 6, Hymns ; 7 . Adi Granik : ETr. Macauliffe ; partial 
ETr, Trumpp; a few pieces in ETr. Dorothy Field. 

Late 16 th. Gur Das; 8. Bhai Gur Das H Wan partial ETr. 
Macaulifife, IV. 241. 

d. 1708 . Gobind Singh ; 9 . Granih of the Tenth Guru ; 10 . Panj- 
graniht^ the Prayer Book. 

C. The DadOpanth 

Gen. Intro.: Traill, ERE, iv. 385. 

1544 - 1603 . Dadfi ; 1 . Bani : Prasad, SBS, i. 235 ; ii. 90. ETr, of 
two chapters, Siddons,/^*S 7 j?. vi. 484 ; reproduced, Wilson, Sects^ 106. 

FI. 1600 . Rajjab Das ; 2 . Bant, 

1698 - 1689 . Sundar Das ; 3 . Bant ; 4 . Gyatt-Samudra ; 5 . Sundar 
Vilas, Selections: Purohita Harinarayana, Sundarscir, Benares, 1918; 
Prasad, SBS, i. 106; ii. 107. 

Nischa! -Das ; 6. Vicharasagara : Text, Bombay, 1900 ; 7 . Vrit/i 
Prabhakara, 

o. 1740 . Giridhar Kabraya ; 8. Kundaliya, 

D. Lal Basis. 

Gen. Intro. : Powlett, Uhour, 53, including a few pieces in ETr. 

E. SatnamIs. 

Gen. Intro. : Sarkar, Mod, Rev, 1916, 383 ; Wilson, Sects^ 356; BhaJt- 
acharya, HCS, 491 ; Russell and Hira Lal, 307. 

c. 1760 . Jagjfvan Das ; 1 . G}*an Prakas ; 2 . Mahafralay ; 8. Pratham 
Granthi Prasad, SBS, i. 117; ii. 130; Grierson, LH, 87, 
c. 1770 , DulanDas; 4 . Poems: Prasad, i. 133; ii. 157. 
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F. Charan Dasis. 

Gen. Intro.: Grierson, iii. 365. 

1703 -* 82 . Charan Das; 1 . Wdrks; Grierson, iii. 368* Prasad, 
SBS\ i. 142, 247; ii. 179; Wilson, 178. 

o. 1750 . Sahajo Bai; 2 . Poems : Prasad, SBS, i, 154; ii. 191. 
c. 1760 . Daya Bai ; 3 . Poems : Prasad, SBS, i. 167 ; ii. 194. 


ix. 6aiva Iiiterature. 

A. General Saiva Literature. 

L Sanskrit; used everywhere. 

1. Satarudrlyih a hymn in the Black Yajurveda^ 'raitiirlya 5 ,, IV, v ; 
Keith, TS. ii. 353; also White Yajus^ xvi : Griffith, 140. Redted in 
Saiva temples every morning. 

2 . Syietdivatara Ui No. 8, p. 364, above. 

3 . Saiva sections in MHB,^ especially Sivasahasranatna, See § 109. 

4 . Saiva Upani shads : see §112. 

6 Saiva Puranic documents: see §§ 159 ; 206 ; 226. 

6. Mahinmastavax Text and ETr. Arthur Avalon, Calcutta, 19 17. 

7 . Sivanandalahari^ a poem for children. 

II. Vernacular, and therefore Local, but not Sectarian. 

a. Tamil: 

6th or 6th. Nakkira Deva;, 1. Tiriimtiruhaltuppudaii Harnett, 
BMCTIJ, iii ; Fraser, EKE. v. 23. 

16 th c. Aruna-giri ; 2 . Tini-pt^hal. 

16 th c. Varatuhga Fandya ; 3 . Lihga Purdna. 

16 th c. Ativirarama Pandya ; 4 . Kfirma Purdtta. . 

17 th o. Parahjotij 6. Tiru--Vilaiy-ddar'-purdnamx Pope, TV.^ pp, xvii, 
xxxvii; BMCTB. vi. 

Mid 17 th. ^iva-guna-yogl ; 6. Viveka-chintdniaf}i^ a Saiva cyclo- 
paedia. 

17 th c. iSiva Prakasa SvainT ; 7 . Tamil Tr. of Prabhu = lihga »» Hid 
(No. 16, p. 387, below) ; Rice, KL* 49; 8. Tara. Tr. of Siddhdnia — i/- 
khdmani, No. 6, p. 387, below, 

17th’ c. KumaraguruparasvamI ; 9. Religious poems. 

1785. Siva-jnana-yogI ; 10 . KdHchi-purdim. 

b. Telugu: 

c. 1400 . Vemana : Life, P^emana, Ramakrishna Rau, Madras. 
1. Padyamulu, Verses : ETr. Brown, The Verses if Vemana^ republished, 
Madras, 1911 ; Partial ETr. Cover, FSSI, 269 ffi ETr, of a few verses, 
Barnett, HE 109. 

c. 1420 . I^rlnath and others : 2. portions of Skattda P. 

c. 1600 . Rajalihga ; 3 . Kilrma P, 

c. 1660 . Haribhadra ; 4 . Maisya P. 

c, Bengali : 

Not a large literature : Sen, HBLL. 235 ffi 

c. 1760 - Ramesvara ; 1 . Sivdyana : Sen, HBLE 249. 
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d. GvjaratT; 

Mid 18 th. Sivanand; 1 . Lyrics: Jhaveri, MGL. i6i. 

e. Malayalim: 

i 7 th e. 1 . Siva P . ; and 2 . Brakmanda P, 

f. Marathi: 

13 th c. Jnanadeva ; 1 . Amritdnubhava. 

Mukundaraj \ 2. Mulasthamhha^ 

g. Kanarese: 

17 th 0. Sahajananda ; 1 . Bhaktirasdyana ; Rice, KL^ 6o n. i. 

B. Literature of Pasupata Saivas. 

1 , lakulTi^a-pa^upatas. 

Gen. Intro.: R. D. Bhandarkar, JBBRAS. 1908, 151; ARAD, 
1906-7, 179; Bhandarkar, FIS'. Ii6ff. 

1 . Vdftf A, chs, xi, xiv, xv, xxiii ; Lihga P.^ ch. vii ] Kurma P,, pt. i, 
ch. liii ; Siva P., Vayaviya S., pt. ii, chs. ix-x. 

2. Early philosophical texts, sutras, bhashyas, karikas, now lost ; 
Madhava, vi : Cowell, 103; Bhandarkar, VS, I20~i. 

o. 1880 . Madhava ; 8, LakuHsa- Pasupata, SDS, vi : Cowell, 103. 

2. KAPALIKAS. 

Intro.: Bhandarkar, VS, 118, 127. 

3. GORAKSHANATHlS. 

Gen. Intro.: Wilson, Sects, 213; Grierson, ERE, vi. 328; Garbe, 
5 K 42: Richard Schmidt, Fakire tmd Fakirttim, Berlin, 1908. Books 
in Sanskrit, unless otherwise described. 

o. 1200 . Gorakshanatha ; 1 . Hatha->yoga : Hall, 15 ; 2. Goraksha^^ 
sataka: Hall, 18 ; B* Jndndmritai Hall, 15; 4 . Goraksha-kalpai Wilson, 
Sect^, 216; 6. Goraksha-sahasrandma \ Wilson, ib. ; 6. Hindi works in 
verse attributed to Hm: I. 241. 

Svatmariima ; 7 . Hatha-^yoga-pradipikd, on i : Hall, 15. Text and 
ETr. in SBH, 

8. Gheranda Sa^hliiid : Text and ETr. in SBH, GTr. in Richard 
Schmidt, op. cit. 

9 . Siva Samhiid ; Hall, 14 ; 17. Text and ETr., S. C. Vasu in SBH, 

10 . Hatha-sahketa-cJumdrikd i Hall, 17. 

Madidhara ; 11 . Goraksha-paddhaii-: a Hindi Tr, of No, 4, with 
a bhdshya. 

The following works are used by Kfmphata Yogis to-day, and some 
of them are attributed to Goraksha: Visvdmmda 71 - ; Siddha-siddhdnia-^ 
faddhati (see Hall, 15); Niraitjana Y oga^^nanjafi \ Goraksha^ 

kaumudi ; Goraksha-gttd ; poraksha-^panchaya, 

.W t 

C. Literature of Agamic Saivas. 

I. GENERAL. 

, The ^AIVA Agamas : See Ramana ^^tri’s ETr. of Appaya Dikshita’s 
Sivdrkamanidtpikd, No. 7, p. 385 ; Chatterji, KS, 7 : Schomerus, SS, 7-23 
(chronology* erroneous). ^ ETr, of parts of the Mrigendf^a A, (the first 
section of the Kdmika A,) in the Siddhdnta Dlpikd, iv fif. 
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2. SANSKRIT SCHOOL OF ^AIVA SIDDHANTA. 

Ail books in Sanskrit. 

1. Early ivriters, otherwise unknown, mentioned by Madhava, 
SDSi vii. 

c. 1 S 80 . Madhava; 2 , Saiva Ditrsana^ SDS, vii: ETr. Cowell, 112* 
o. 1400 . Snkantha Sivacharya ; 3 , Saiva Bhashya on Veddnta-sutras ; 
Partial ETr.^in the Siddhanta plpikd^ i ff. 

16 th c. J^ambhudeva ; 4 . Saiva'^siddhdnia^dtfikd : Bhandarkar, VS. 
126-7. Tamil Tr., No. 31, p.336, below. 6. Sambhu-^paddhaii : dogmatic 
and ritual . , 

6. Siva F., Vayaviya S. : Bhandarkar, VS. 127, 160. 
c. 1600 . Appaya l.^Sivdrkamaip a comm, on 3. 

Partial ETr. V. V. Ramana ^astrl, Madras. 

©. 1650 . Nllalran^ha ; 8. Kriydsdra^ containing a s3mopsis of 3. 

9 . Soma^Sambhu^paddhati-'Vrittii comm, on No. 5, 

3. TAMIL SCHOOL OF ^AIVA SIDDHANTA. 

Intro. : No history exists ; but see, Frazer, ERE. v. 23 fF? ; Schomerus, 
SS. ; Nallasvami Pillai, the file of the Siddhanta Dipikd^ where 
numerous Trs. from the Tamil may be read ; and Sundaram, Pillai, Some 
Mile-stofies in Tamil Lit. The System : Hoisington^s Tr, of Siva-prakdsa^ 
No. 18, below, is the best exposition in English ; the work of Schomerus 
in German is more recent All books in Tamil, 

7th o. fiana»sambandhar; 1 . Hymns. ETrs. Kingsbury and Ph!llip5. 
7 th c. Appar: Nallasvami Pillai, Saint Appar, Madras, 1910. 
2 . Hymns ; ETrs. Kihgsbury and Phillips. 

8th or 9 th. Sundara^murti ; 3 . Hymns. ETrs. Kingsbury and Phillips. 
For the chronology of THE THREE, BMCTB. v; art., in Tamilian 
Antiquary y 1909 ; Frazer, ERE. v, 23, 
o» 800 . Tirumular ; 4 . Tirumantram : ETrs. Siddhanta Dlpikd^ i ff. 
o. ^O. Manikka Vachaka. Date : BMCTB. v,; S. Aiyartgar, TS. 401 ; 
Frazer, ERE. v. 23 ; 6. Tiru^vachakam : Text, Intro., ETr.,. and Comm., 
Pope, Tirttvasagam^ Oxford, 1900 ; ETrs. Kingsbury and Phillips ; two 
ETrs. Arunachalam, .STT. 7; ETr. of one hymn, Barnett, H2. 83; 
6. Tirukkavaiyar. 

40 th o. Paftinattu Pillai ; 7 . Hymns; Frazer, ERE. v, 23 ; BM CTB. vi. 
c. 1000 . Nambiy-andar-nambi : S. Aiyang^, TIS". 220; Tomiar- 
tiruvaniddi and other poems. 

Early 12 th! Sekkirar ; 9 , Periya Purdnam : Frazer, "ERE. v. 23 ; 
Pope, TV. xciv ; BMCTB. vi. 

12 th c. Kahchi Appar; 10 . Kanda Purdf^m^ Tr. of the Skatida Punlna. 
12 th c. IJyydiVixnddLTi; 11. Tir$ivuntiydr: 4$ triplets. ETr. Suldkdnta 
Dlpikd^ xiv. 

12 th c. Uyyavandan ; 12 .^ Tirukkalirruppadiydr : 100 quatrains, 
c. 1223 . Meykanda; l^.Swa-^jHdna-bodhai I2 sutras: ETr. Barnett, 
Hl.yy. ETr. Nallasvami PiUai, ^ 

o. 1260 . Arulnimdi Sivacliarya ; XA. Sivu'-jHana^siddhi, on No. 13. 
ETr. Nallasvami Pillai, Madras, 1913; partial GTr. in Schomerus, SS. ] 
16 , Irupdvirupatku (mainly on Pdsa ) : 20 stanzas. ETr. SiddkCmta 
Dipikd, xiii. 

c c % 
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c. 1250 . Manavachakam Ka^ndan; 16 . Unmai^vilakka^ the Lfebt of 
Reality \ 54 quatrains : ETr. Nallasvaml Pillai; SSS. $. 

c. 1280 . Marai Jnana-sambandha; ^aiva^sa$naya^nen. ETr. 
Siddhania Dipikdy vi. 

0 . 1813 . Umapati Sivacharya: Pope, 7 'Kxdii; 18 . 100 

quatrains: ETr. Hoisington, 1854: Tiru-arul-payan \ 100 

couplets on divine grace : ETr. Pope, Tv. xxxis if. ; 20 . Vind-^venba : 
13 quatrains ; ETr. SiddMnia Dipikd^ xiv, 21 . Porripakfodai ; 190 lines ; 
W^.ICodi-Kavii 4 quatrains: ETr. Siddhdnia xiv. 23 . Nehchu-^ 

vidu-tUtui 258 lines; 24 . Unmai-neri^vilakkai 6 quatrains; 26 . Sah-^ 
kalpa^-nirdkarafm : 20 stanzas ; 20. Koyii Purdimm^ 

16 th. c. Kannudaiya Vallalar; 27 . OliviUodukkami theological treatise 
in verse. 

Early 18 th. Tayumanavar; 28 . Hymns: a few ETrs. in Siddhania 
Dipiha, i if*; in Arunachalam, STT, 28; in Prabuddha Bhdraia during 
1913 ; and one ETr. Barnett, HI. 85. 

Died 1786 . Siva-jnana-yogl : BM CTB. vi ; 29 . Dravida^-maha’-bhashya^ 
on No. 13 ; ETr. Nallasvamf Pillai, S/B.;, 30 . Laghu Ttka on No. 13; 
Zl, Siddhanta'-dipami Tamil Tr. of the Saiva-^siddhanta-’dipikd^ No. 4, 
p. 385; 32 . TaiiumPirahasa(ue.TaXtva.-praklisL); 38 . Tatiuva Kattalei, 
a summary of No. 32 : ETr. by Hoismgton,y^O.S. 1854. 

4. KASHMIR ^AIVISM. 

Ihtiro. : Chatterji, KS. Literature in Sanskrit. 

Early 9 th. Vasugupta ; 1 . ^wa^suiras : JCS. 8, 37. 

X&te 9 th. Kallata ; 2 . Spanda-karikds : KS. 15, 37. 

End 9 th. Somananda ; 3 . Siva-drishii : JCS. 17, 37. 

Early 10 th. Utpalacharya ; 4 . Praiyabkijna^^kdrikds^ with a comm. ; 
a summary of the teaching of 3 : KS. 19, 38. 

Mid 10 th. Ramakanfha ; 6. Spanda-^ivriiii on 2 : KS. 16, 28, 38. 

Xiata 10th. Utpala Vaishnava ; 6. Spanda pradtpikdy on 2 : KS. 16, 38. 

c. 1000 . Abhinava Gupta ; 7 . Pratyabhijhd-'Vimarsinl^ 4 ^ B* Pra- 
iyabkijnd-vivriti’-vimarsiniy on 4 : KS, 20, 38 ; 9 . Tantrdloka : deals with 
Saivism in all its aspects ; KS, 21 ; 10 . Paramdrthasara : a sketch of 
Kashmir Saivism in 105 verses. Text and ETr. Barnett, JR AS, 1910, 
7^7; 133^- Based on Adhdra-kdrikds^ v^xxX which there is a dis- 
pute ; JR AS, 1912, 257, 474; Chatterji, KS, ii, n. 3. 

nth c. Bhaskara ; 11 . Siva^sUira-^drtHkay on 1 ; KS, 9, 39. 

11 th c. Kshemaraja ; 12 . ^ivasdira^vimarsinif on i : KS, 9, 35^ 39. 
ETr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Allahabad, 19^ : see Barnett, 5 . 1912, 

1 107 ; 18 . Spdnda^sandoha : is on the first sutra of 2, but explains the 
teaching of the whole work ; KS, 16. 

lltho. Yogaraja ; 14 . Comm, on 10. ETr. Barnett,//?^ 5 . 1910, 718. 

Itate 12 th. / Jayaratha ; 16 . Comm, on 9 : KS, 39. 

14 th c. Lai Ded ; 16 . Kashmiri verses : Grierson, JRAS, 1918, 1 57. 

1380 . Madhava ; 17 % Essay in SDS, viii : Cowell, 128. 

18 th c. ^ivopadhyaya; 18 . Comm, on VijHdna Bhairava Tantra: 
Chatteiji, KS, 39. 

5. viRA Saivism. 

Qi&n. Intro. : Enthoven, ERE, vii. 71 ; Bhandarkar, VS. 13 1; Rice, 
KL, chs. iv and v. Books in Sanskrit, unUss otherwise described. 
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I. Vira ^aiva documents In the Agamas, 

0. 1^00« SomanathaofPalakurki ; 2. Basava P./fel. ; 3* Life of 
4itdrddh^a la mixed Sansk, and Tel. verse. 

4<i Vachanc^i sermons in Kan. : Ricej AX. 38 ; 40. ETr, of 
those attributed to Basava in MS. by Rao Sahib P, G. Halkatti, Bijapur. 
o. 1060. Raghavanka ; 6. Siddharama P., Kan. : Rice, AX. 43. 

14th o. Siva-yogi; 6. Siddhanta-HkhamanL Tam. Tr., no. 8, p. 383, 
above. 

1060. Bhima Kavi ; Basava P., Kan., based on No. 2 : Rice, AX. 44 : 

abridged ETr. Wuxth^/BBRAS. 1865-6 ; ETr. of one piece, Rice, AX. 47. 
0. 1070. Mallanarya ; 8. VtrasaivdmrUa.^ Kan. : Rice, AX. 49. 
o. 1086. Padmanahka ; So Padmaraja P.^ Kan. : Rice, AX. 4 S. 

0. 14OO0 Singi-raja; 10. Mahd Basava Chari fra, Kan. : Rice, AX. 49. 
For Tel. Tr., see No, 17, below, and for Tam. Tr. see No. 24, below, 
c. 1400. Maritontadarya ; 11. Comm, on No, 6 j 12, Kaivalya-sdra. 
16th o. Channa Vrishabhendra Svami ; IB. Vira-Sahui-sarvotkarsha- 
fradtpikd. 

16th o. Gurudeva j 14, Vtra-'Saiva-'dchdra-pradtpikd* 

16th o. Tontad Siddhe^vara ; 15. Vira-Saiva'-pradlpikd, 
c. 1480. ChSmarasa ; 16. FrabkudihgaAlld, Kan. : Rice, AX. 49 : 
Tam. Tr., no, 7, p. 383, above. 17. Tel* Tr. of No. 10. 

c. 1686. Virupaksha ; 18, Channa Basava P., Kan. : Rice, AX. 49* 
Abridged ETr. Wurth, 1805-6. 

17th c, Channa Sada^iva Yogisvara ; 19. Siva-yoga-pradlpika . 

17th c. ^iva-guna-yogT, or Nija-guna-Siva-yogi j 20. Vtveka’-chintd- 
mani, 6aiva encyclopaedia; 21. Kan. Tr. of No. 20 : Rice, AX. 68, 

1667, Shadakshara Deva: Rice, AX. 62, 67 ; 22. Rdjasekhara Vildsa, 
famous Kan. literary work ; 2B. SabaraSahkara^-vildsa (Kan.) : Partial 
ETr. Barnett, BSOSL. 1918, p. 4. 

17th c. ^iva Prakala ; 24. Tamil Tr. of No. 10. 

18th o. Monappa; 26. Vira->Saiva->dchdra-kausiubha, 

The dates of the following works seem to be uncertain : 

^ilpati Panditaradhya ; 26. Srtkara Bhdshya on Veddnia-sfttras. 
First half published in Telugu character at Secunderabad, 1893. 

Svaprabhananda ^ivacharya; 27. Sivddvaita-manjarli Siddhania 
Dtpikd, xi. 128. , 

Nahjanacharya ; 28. Vedasdra- Vtra^Saiva-^Chinfdmani, 
Nandikesvara; 20. Lihga'‘dhdra^'‘cha7uirikd (Semi-Lihgayat). 
Siddhavirana ; 30. Anddi-Vtra-Saiva-sdra-sangraha, 

Both authors arid dates of the following seem to be unknown.- 

31. Vira^Saiva-nutta^sahgraha\ 32. Vtra-Saiva-cha/idr/kd ; 33. 
Vmi-Saiva^dkarfna^siromam ; 34. Vlra'-Saiva-tnata-'prakdsikd* 


6. THE SITTARS. 

o. 16th. Patirakiriyar ; 1. Hymns : ETr. Cover, FSSI, 1 58. 

Pattinattu PiIIai(?); 2. Hymns: ETrs. Cover, ATS'A’A 160. 
o. 17th, 3. Siva< 7 dkyam\ ETrs. Cover, A'5’5/. 170; Barnett, HL 88. 
17th c. Tattuva Rayar ; 4, Adahgan^fnurau 

C C 2 
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X, Lxtemtiir© ®f tte Seot ®f 

Mdrkand^a P, xlv, 27-35 ; xlvi. ijr2i. ETr. Pargiter, 3 fP, 

PixdmdP. i ; see Wilson, W0rks^ iii, 24. 

xi. ^§kta 

Gen. Intro.: No historical intro, exists. The best intro, on the 
teaching and the cult is Avalon’s Intro., TGL* See also his art. in Mod, 
Rev,y Aug. and Sept., 1917. On the literature, see an anonymous article 
in S/M, iiL 1897. 

Early Documents : 

3 rd or 4 tli. 1 . MBH, iV. vi : Mazamdar,yj?.. 4 .S'. 1906, 355 ; Jacobi, 
ERE, V. 1 1 7. ETr. Avalon, HG, 69 ; 2 . MBH, VI. xxiii : ETrs. Avalon, 
HG, 115 ; Muir, OST, iv. 432. 

4 tli 0. 3 . Hanvafksay ch. lix : ETr, Avalon, HG, 82 ; 4 . Harivathsay 
ch. clxvi. 

6th or 6tli c. 6. Ckandhmdhdtmya in Mdrkandeya P , : Vemac. 
versions: Bengali, 1 6th c.; *Punjabi,'' 17th c. j Malayalim, 17th c ETr. 
Pargiter, MP,) Wortham, 355. 

ffiarly 7 th, Bana ; 8. ChandUntaka : Text, ETr., &c., Quackenbos, 
SPM, 

Tantrik Works : 

Gen. Intro.j Lists of 64 Tantras in Vdmakesvara T,^ Kulachndd- 
mani T., and Agama^tattva^vildsay with an extra list of 83 in the last- 
mentioned work; and a list in three sections, each containing 64, in 
Mahasiddhasara T,\ Avalon, TT, I. ii; iv. 4; Dutt, MT, v. For 
early MSS., see JI. P* Sastrf, i and ii. For Sakta Yoga, see Avalon, The 
Serpent Power y London, 1919. 

7 th c. 7 . Kubjikdmata T,\ H. P. Sastri, 1 . Ixxxvii, 

8. Pdramesvaramata T , : H. P. Sastri, I, Hi, Ixxvii; IL xxi. 

Early 8th, Bhavabhuti ; 8. Mdlatl-Mddhava ; Rapson, ERE, iv, 886 : 
ETr. Wilson, TH, I L i, 

10 . Nihfdsatattva 5 . : H. P, Sastri, L Ixxvii. 

11 . MahdkaulajMna'-vinirnayai H. P, Sastri, ILxviii. 

12 . Rudra-ydmala T: H, P. Sastri, 11 . xxii ; Wilson, SectSy 258 n. 

18 . Vdntakesvara T, x said to be a*part of the Bhairava^ydmala T, 

Bhandarkar, R, 18^-4, 87 ; Iyengar, OuilineSy 142 ; H. P, J^astrl, I, Ixxiii; 
II. xxiii ; Avalon, TT, iv. 4. 

14 . Kulachnddmani T , : Text, intro., analysis, and ETrs. of two 
hymns, Avalon, TT, iv. 

16 . KdlajHdm T , : Analysis : H. P. Sastri, 11 . xx. 

18 . BhMaddmara T , : on magic: H, P. Sastri, IL xxvi. 

17 . Kuldrnava: Text and Intro., Avalon, TT, v. 

18 . Prapanchasdra T,\ Text, intro., analysis, and ETrs. of three 
hymns, Avalon, TT, iii. 

19 . Parasnrdma-Bhdrgava-suiras : a text-book of the Kaula 
Marga : SJM, iii, 1897. 

2 Q, Stibhc^dayax ode in 52 stanzas attributed to Gaudapada: 
see R. A. Sastri, Anamalaharly 14; Iyengar, Ouilinesy 143, 173.*' 

21 . Saundaryalahart ; Partial ETr. Avalon, Wave ofBUssy Lon- 
don, 1917 ; Partial ETr. R. A, Sastri, Anandalaharu 
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1-1,1.^ c LakshsnaMa DMska; 22. S^mda>-^tla^a T , : Intro- and analysis, 
Ewings /A OS. xxifi i. 65* 

^AKITA Upanxshaps ; 2S. Tripurdiapamya ; 24. Devi ; 26. Triptird \ 
2a Bhdvam \ 27. Kmla ; 28. Shatchakrai see above, p. 364, Kos. 9s, 93, 
94, 96, 51, laa ; and Sakiaic Literature^ SJM. iii, 1897. 

Later Tantras written m Benoal: 

20. Kaliha T . : ETr. of the Blood Chapter by Blaqute, AR. v. 
See ERE, ii. 134, 49^- # , . . , . 

1499. Purnananda Svami ; SO. Sritaiivachinmmam : of this work part 
of Patala vi is called Shatchakrd Nirilpana : ETr., Intro, and comm., 
Avalon, The Serpent Po^er^ London, 1919. 

o. 16th. SL Yoginl T : MS. ETr. Munro, in Macdonald MSS. 

o, 16th. 32. Visvasdra T, 

Vdrdhl T, 

34. Katnadhmu T. : MS, ETr. Munro, in Macdonald MSS. 

!Late 18th. 36. Mahdnirvdna T : ETr. of pt. i, Dutt, Calcutta, 1900 ; 
ETr. of pt. i, with valuable Intro, and Comm., Avalon, TGL. 

36. Mahasiddhasdra T, 

Bl, A£^ama^tattva^vitdsai contains two lists of Tantras: Dutt, 
MT.f p. V. 

38. Mantrakosa ; MS. ETr. Munro, in Macdonald MSS. 

1812. Krishnananda Vagisa ; 39. Tanirasdra ; Partial ETr, Mac 
Culloch, in Macdonald MSS. 

1821. 40. Prdnatoshinl T , * 

Brahmananda Giri; 41 . Sdktdnanda-iarahgtnl t MS. analysis, 
Anderson, in Macdonald MSS. 

Right-hand Literature: 

42. Det*l Bhdgavata Upapurd^m t S/M, lii, 189?. 

43. Agastya-siitra : SjM, iii, 1897. 

44. LaUiopdkhydna in Brahmanda P. 

46. Laliidtrisatl in Brakvidn^a A -o a 6- - 

46. Lalitdsahasrandnia in Brahmanda P.: ETr. R. A. Sastrl, 


Lalitd, 

47. Suta S. in Shanda P. , ^ ^ r 

48. JCavacha, 50 couplets; 40, Rltaha, 14 couplets; both from 


the Vardha P, ^ 

The five Samhitas; 60. Vasishfha ; BhSanaha; 52. ; 63. 
Sanandana] Sanatkumdrai Iyengar, Outiines^ 139; R. A. Sastrl, 
Anand^laharl^ S, 61. 

o. 1300. Lakshmidhara 65. Comm, on No. 21. 

16th or 16th. Bha^ta Nilakantha ; 66. Comm, on No. 42. 

1589. Mahldhara; Wt, Mantramahodadhii /W/. 885. 
o. 1600. Appaya Dikshita ; 58. Comm, on No. « 

Early 18th. Bhaskararaya ; 59. Varivasyd-ra/iasya:Bh&ndzTk^r, K, 
1883-4, 88 : 60. Bhdsya on No. 46, written, A. D. 1729 : ETr. R. A. 
Lalitdi 61. Setubandha, Comm, on No. 13, written, A.D, 1733; 
Comms. on Upanishads : see p* 365. 

Mid 18th. UmanandanStha ; 63. Comm, on No. 19. 


1 Vidyabhiishana says he flourished under Prataparuclra ot Onssa, 1304-32 : see 
art., Calcutta Revhiv, July I 9 i 5 <- 
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Sakta Lit. in the Vernaculars: 

Emgmi Sen, HELL. n% 22$, 2$2, 335, 34 % 71% 1003. 

ETfo of a large part of Muklmda^ama^s CAmdt-manga/, £ow^%/ASB. 
Dec 1902. 

Gnjamtl \ Jhaverij MGL. 465^ 149^ 19^. 

Marathi i Acwortli, BAf* xKxiii. 

xiio Baiirs Isitemtur®* 

©en. Intro.; Bhaiidarkar^ F^S". 15 1 ; Ctiaada, lAB, s6o, 223. 

1 . The Gayatri: III. Ixii, 10. 

2 . Many hymns to the Sim in the Vedas* 

ard or 4 th. 3, MBH. III. iii. IS“79I VL xl 3$-S; VII. texii. 

24“-l6. 

4. Rmndyana, vl. 106 : called the Adifya-^hrldaya^ 

A,B. 47 i~ 4 . 5 . Inscription at Mandasoi : CIL iii. 80. 

6. Markandeya P., cbs. cii-cs. 

7 . Bhavishya P,, Brahma Farvan, cbs. 1 39^-4 1: Wilson, FA v. 
382; Bhandarkar, VS, 1$$. 

0. A.B. 650 . Varaha Mihira ; 8. Brihat S, Iviii i lx, 19. ETr. Kem, 
JRAS,\%yo,t^3o. 

Early 7 thi. Mayiira ; 0 . Siirya-mtaka i Quackenbos, SPM, 

10. Saiira S,\ H. P. Sastrl, I. 1x3cvS« Cf. Schrader, IP AS, 12, 
No, 203. 

11 . Samba Upapurdnax Alber uni, Sachau, i. 2305 Bloch, Zi>AfiG. 
Ixiv. 733 ; Vasu, MayftrahKan ja, iii. 

12 . Sfirya U , ; ETr. Kennedy, HM, 346. 

A.D. 1187 . Gahgadhara; 18 . Inscription at Gaya, EL is. 338, 

14 . Brahma P, xxi-xxviii. 

15 . Song to the Sun in Bengali : Sen, VSP, I. 23-4; 164-71. 

xiii, Oinapatya Literatiir©. 

0en. Intro.; Bhandarkar, VS, 147 ; Grierson, ERE, vi. 175. 

1 . Varadaidpanlya U , : Jacob, EAU, 12 : see No. 120, p. 364, above. 

2 . Ganapaii U,x Weber, AT/Z. 170, ETr. Kennedy, .Mf. 493. See 
No. loi, p. 364, above. 

8. Agni A, cbs. Ixxi, cccxlii. 

4 . Gartida A., ch. xxiv. 

6. Ganesa Upapurdnax Eggeling, lOM, 3349; Stevenson, JRAS, 
2846, 319; Grierson, ERE, vi. 176. 

6. Mndgala Upapurdnax Krishna SastrT, SIL 273; lOM,, no. 3570 If. 

III. BUDDHIST LITERATURE, 
i. BuddMsm as a Whole. 

Hackmann, Btiddhism as a Religion, London, 1910; Saunders, The 
Story of Buddhism, London, 1916; Macdoneil, EiRE, vii. 209; Madhava, 
SDS, ii; ETr. Cowell, 12. 

1 . Assam ; Scott, ERE, iii. 37. 

2. Burma: Scott, A 7 ?A. iii. 37 ; Life or Legepid of Gaudama, 

London, 1914. 

8. Cambodia : Cabaton, ERE* iii. 1 56. 
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4 . Ceylon : Rhys Davids, iii. 331 ; Copplestone, Buddhism 

Primitive and Present^ in Magadhd and Ceylon^ London, 1908. 

5 . China: de Groot, ERE^ iii. 552. Canon.: Nanjio, Oxford, 

1883 ; /RAS, 1911, 562. 

6. Corea : Courant, ERE, vii. 757 ; Starr, Korean Buddhism, Boston, 
1918. 

7 . Japan: Ashida, vii. 482; Griffis, The Relipons of Japan, 

New York, X904; Reischauer, Studies in Japanese Buddhism, New York, 
1917. 

8. Java : Kem, ERE, vii. 495. 

9. Mongolia : Parker, ERE, viii, 807. Tito Canon : Waddell, ERE, 
vii. 786. 

10 . Orissa; Vasu, The Archaeological Survey of Me^rahhanj, i, 
Calcutta, 1911; Vasu, The Modern Buddhism and its Followers in 
Orissa, Calcutta, 1911. 

11. Sumatra : Kern, ERE, vii. 495. 

12 . Tibet : Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895 ; ERE, vii. 
784. Analysis of tbo Canon, Feer, Annales du Mus/e Guimet, ii. FTrs. 
from the Canon, Feer, Annales du Musde Guimet, v. 


ii. Early Buddhism and the Pali Canon. 

Con. Intro. : Sketch of Early Buddhism ; Kem, MIB, ; Rhys 
Davids, HIB, Th© Pounder ; Oldenberg, Buddha ; Saint-Hilaire, The 
Buddha and his Religion, London, 1914; Kem, M 1 B.\ Warren, BT,*^ 
Geden, ERE, ii. 881. Connexions with Hinduism : Oldenberg, ; 
Poussin, Opinions, ch. v. System: Poussin; WN,\ Warren, BT,i 
Seidenstiicker, PBU, ; Ascetic orders : Oldenberg, Buddha, 332 ; Kern, 
MIB, Councils : Poussin, ERE, iv. 179. 

Pali Canon; History and Chronology: Wintemitz, II. i; Mac- 
donell, ERE, viii. 85 ; Poussin, Opinions, ch. i ; Keith, 1909, 577 ; 
Waddell, JRAS. 1914, 661. Anthologies in ETr. Saunders, The Heart 
of Buddhism, London, 1915 ; Thomas, Buddhist Scriptures, London, 
1913; in GTr. Neumann, Buddhistische Anthologie, Leiden, 1892. 

L ViNAYA P. : Wintemitz, ii. I-17. 1 . Suttavibkahgd ; 2 . Mahdvagga ; 
3. Chullavagga : Intro, and ETr. Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, SBE, xiii. 
xvii, XX. ETr. of sections, Warren, BT, 4 . Parivdra : Wintemitz, II. i. 
26 ; SBE, xiii. xxiv. Kem, MIB, ill. 

II. Suita P. : Wintemitz, il. i. 26 ; Rhys Davids, SBB, ii, Intro, ; 
SBE, xi, Intro. The bulk in CTr. : Nanjio, cols. 127-80; afewsuttasin 
Tibetan, A MG, ii. 288. 

a. Dtghanikdya ; 34 long sermons ; Nos. 1-23 in ETr. with intros., Rhys 
Davids and Oldenberg, SBB, ii, iii; Nos. 1-13 in GTr. Neumann, Miin- 
chen, 1907; Nos. 13, 16, 17 in ETr. Rhys Davids, SBE, xi. No. 22 in 
ETr. Warren, ET, 353 ; fragments of other suttas, ib. 

h, Majjkimanikdya i i$2 sermons and dialogues of medium length. 
Complete GTr. Neumann, 3 Bde., Leipzig, 1896-1902. Nos, 26, 63, 72 
in ETr. Warren, BT, 331, 1 17, 123 ; also portions of 38, 44, pp. 1^3,187, 
303. Several suttas in ETr. Rhys Davids, SBE, xi. Suttas 1-50 in ETr. 
by the Bhikku Silachara, London. 
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c, Samynttanikaya : 56 groups of discourses. Partial ETr. Mrs, Rbys 

Davids, The Book of the Kindred Sayings^ Oxford, 1917] Nos. iv knd v 
in GTr. Wmdisch, Ufam nnd Buddha ; No. v in ETr. Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
PEB, i. 180-91 ; numerous portions in ETr. In Warren, BT.\ No, LVI.if 
in ETr. Rhys Davids, SBE. xi. 133 and in Journal A siaiique, 

1870. 

d, Ahgutiaranikdyax 2,008 discourses: in GTr. Bhikkhu Nanatiloka, 
Leipzig und Breslau, 1911, Three sections in ETr. Gooneratne, Galle, 
Ceylon, 1913. Many portions in ETr. Warren, Bl\ 

e, Khuddakanikdya ; 1 5 miscellaneous works. 

1, Khuddakafiafhai 9 short texts for neophyte monks : Intro.: Winter- 
nitz, 11 . i. 61. Text and ETr. Childers, JRAS. 1870, 309. GTr. 
Seidenstiicker, Breslau, 1910. 

% Dhammapada : 423 stanzas on the ethical had religious life. Intro. : 

. Winternitz, 1 1. i. 63 ; Miiller, SEE, x. ETr. Miiller, SBE. x; ETr. Wagi- 
swara and Saunders {TheBuddhds Way of London, 1912. GTr. 

Neumann Wahrheitspfad)y Leipzig, 1893: GTr. Schultze, Leipzig, 
1906 ; FTr. Fernando Hu, Paris, 1878 ; ITr. Favolini, Milan, 1908. 

3 . Udafuty i, e, inspired utterances : 80 lofty verses, each preceded by 
a narrative as to how it came to be uttered. Intro. : Winternitz, I L i. 66. 
ETr. Strong, London, 1902. No. iv, 4 in ETr« Warren, BT, 313. ETr. 
of Tibetan Uddnceuarga^ Rockbill, London, 1892. 

4 . Itivutiaka^ i.e. utterances of the Buddhr : Intro. : Winterrutz, 11. i, 
68 ; ETr. Moore, New York, 19^. 

6. Sui/anipd/a : verBe* Contain^ some mnnants of primitive Buddhism, 
Fausboll. Intro. : Winternitz, 11 1, 71 1 Fausbdll, x, pt. 2 j Olden- 
berg, Aus dent Alim Jndim, Berljn, 1910, 25; Keith, 5 . 1910, 932; 
Hoemle, 1917, 134. ETr. Fausbdll, op. cit; GTr. Neumann, 
Leipzig, 1911 : GTr. Pfungst, Strassburg, 1889. 

0 . Vimdnavatihu^ i. e, stories of the palaces of the gods. 

7 . Peiavatthu^ i. e. ghost stories. These two are collections of late 
narratives, illustrating the working of karma. 

S/ Iheragilihd : Hymns of the Monks ; and0« Therigdthd: Hymns of 
the Nuns: Intro. : Winternitz, 11 . i. 79 j Oldenberg, Literaiur des Aiten 
Jndicn^ 100. Intro, and ETr. Mrs. Rhys Davids, PEB, i and ii. 

lO/fiXtakai 547 previous lives of the Buddha. Intro.: Winternitz, I L 
i. 89 ; Cowell, 7 'hc Jdtaka^ 6 vols., Cambridge, 1895-1907 ; Rhys Davids, 
BL 189; Journal Asiaiique^ 1875, 1895, 1897. ETr. Cowell op. 
cit . ; ETrs. Rhys Davids,* B/rlh Stories^ London, iSSo ; Select 
Jatakas in ETr.: Francis and Thomas, Tales, Cambridge, 1916. 
GTr. Dutoit, Leipzig. Nos. 68, 82, 189, 244, 316, in ETr. Warren, B 7 \, 
pp. 267, 269, 262, 153, m- 

11 . JViddesti: comm, to second part of No. 

12. Paijsambhiddmagga : of the same character as the Abhidhamma : 
see below. 

13 . Apadana : 590 legends of Buddhist saints : Intro. : Rhys Davids. 
ERE, i, 603 ; Winternitz, II. i. 128. 

14 . Buddhavamsa \ Legends of the 24 Buddhas 2 Winternitz, IL i. 129. 
16 . Chnriyapitaka : 35 previous lives of the Buddha, meant to illustrate 

the virtues of the Buddhas, 

111. Abhidhamma P.: Character: Mrs. Rhys Davids, EREIA , 19 
Winternitz, 11. i. 134. Age and origin: Poussin, Opinions, 30-44; 166. 
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1. Dkamma'-sahgani : classifies ethical and psychological facts. ETr. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, A Buddhist M^f^nual of Psychological Ethics^ London, 
1900. 

2 . Vibhahgax a continuation of No. i. 

3 . KathdvattJm : a manual of controversy for Buddhist monks, attri- 
buted to Tissa Moggaliputta of the 3rd cent. B. C. : Oldenberg, ZDMG, 
bh 633.; Poussin, ERE. iv. 184; JRAS. 1910, 413. Analysis, Rhys 
Davids-, JRAS. 1S92. ETr. Shwe Zan Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
Points of Controversy^ London, 1915. 

4 . Puggalapahhatti : Winternitz, IL i, 135. GTr. Nyanatiloka, 
Breslau, 1910. 

5 . DhatH-'katha ; catechism of psychology. 

6 . Yamaha i book of double questions. 

7 . Patthdna. 


iii» LRter 8th&rira Literature in Pali. 

0 ©ii. Intro. : Winternitz, II. i. 146; hlabel Bode, The Pali Literature 
of Bur may London, 1909. 

1 , hlilinda-panha : Intro, ; Rhys Davids, SEE. xxxv ; ERE^ viii, 
631 ; Garbe, Beitrdge (Berlin, 1903), p. 95 ; Schrader, Die Fragen des 
Kd?tigs Menandrosy Berlin, 1905 ; Winternitz, IL i. 139. ETr. Rhys 
Davids, SBE. xxxv-vi ; Partial GTr. Schrader, op. cit. ; sections in ETr. 
Warren, BT. 

2 , A^iddnakatha : first part of the comm, on the Jdtaka of the 
Canon. Intro. : Winternitz, II. i. 149. ETrs. Rhys Davids, BBS. 5 ; two 
out of three sections in ETr. in Warren, BT.^. 

Istc. A.B. 3 , Nettii dogmatic; Winternitz, il. i. 163; Poussin, 
Opinion Sy 178, n. 2. 

4 th c. 4 . Dipm*amsa. Intro. : Geiger, Dlpchnimsa und Mahd^Hiihsay 
Leipzig, 1905 I Winternitz, IL i. 168. Intro, and ETr. Oldenberg, Dzpa-- 
vamsa, London, 1879. 

5 t}i c. Buddhaghosha : Winternitz, IL i. 152: 6. Visuddhimagga t 
Intro.: Winternitz, IL i. 164. Full analysis, Warren, y/’ 715 *. 1891-3. 
Many passages in ETr. in Warren, BT . ; 6. Samantapasadikd : comm, on 
the Vinaya ; 7 . Sumahgalavi/dsini : comm, on the Dighanikdya : Winter- 
nitz, II. i. 157; 8 . Papanchasudani \ comm, on the Maj/himanikdya ; 
9 . Sdratthapakasim : comm, on the Samyuttanikdva ; 10 . Mimorafha- 
phrani: comm, on the Ahgut/aranikdya : Winternitz, IL i. 158, 

* \\. Jdtakatiha%fannand ; comm, on the JdtakaA^oeVy and 12 . Comm, 
on the Dhammapaday heUci ascribed to Buddhaghosha : Winternitz, 

ILL 154. . . 

Xiate 6th. IMahanama; 13 . Mahdvamsa ; Intro,: Geiger, Dtpavamsa 
und Mahdva^hsay Leipzig, 1905 ; Winternitz, IL i. 170. ETr. Geiger and 
Mabel Bode, London, 1912. 

Late 10 th. Upatissa ; 14 . Bodhlvamsay history of the Bodhi tree ; 
Winternitz, II. i. 175. 

12 th a Aniiruddha, a Burmese monk ; 16 . Abhidhammaithasimtgaha : 
a most important work on Buddhist psychology and ethics. Winternitz, 
il. i. 177. ETr. Shwe Zan Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids, London, 1910. 

13 th c. Dhammakitti ; 16 , DdthdvamsOy history of the Buddha’s 
tooth. Winternitz, IL i. 175. 
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iStk ©. Vachissam ; 17 » Tkupavamsa,^ history of the Stupa. Winter- 
nitz, II. L 276. 

Mth o. Silavamsaj BuddhdlamMrax founded on the story of 
Sumedha (Warren, BT. 5) in the NiMnakathcl : Wintemitz, IL i. 181. 

IStla o. 19. Yog&v&ckara : ETr, Woodward, London, 1916. 

1770 . so. Mahalafkkaravatthu^ a biography of the Buddha« There is 
a Burmese Tr. of this work, of which Bigandcfs Life or Legend of Gaudama^ 
London, 1914, is an ETr. 


ir. Hinayana Ititarature in Sansteit or Moced Saziskrit. 

A. BUDDHIST SANSKRIT. 

Intro, s Franke, Pali und Sanskrit^ Strassbuxg, 1902 : Review, Rhys 
Davids, 1903, 398; Rapson, .S'. 1904,435 ; discussion, 

1904, 457. Senart,* Intro, to Mahavaatu ; Oldentog, Gott^ 1912, 

Heft 2; 1912; Winternitz, II. i. i8i. 

B. MAHASAjSTGHIKAS. 

Intro. : Wintemitz, IL i. 187 ^ Anesaki, ERE. iv. 836. 

a. Vinaya P, : Nanjio, col. 386,* Nos. 1119, 1150. 

b. Sutta P., Ekoitaragama : Nanjio, 543 ; Anesaki, ERE. iv. 836. 

C. MAHl^ASAKAS. 

a. Vinaya P, : Nanjio, 1122. 

D. LOKOTTARAVADINS. 

Intro. : Wintemitz, IL i. 183, 187 ; Poussin, ERE. 5 i. 740. 
a. Vinaya P. 

1 st o. Mahdvasiui Wintemitz, II. i. 187; Poussin, ERE. viii. 328, 
326 n.; Opinions, 265, 308; Mitra, 115. 

E. SARVASTIVADINS. 

Intro, t Poussin, V. et Y . ; Opinions, 30, 166, 177 \ Wintemitz, IL i. 186. 

a. Vinaya P. : Nanjio, 1115, 1127, 1132, 1135, 1161, 1162. 

Nanjio, 1160 : Sansk, text : fA. 1913, ii. 465 ; Hoemle, MRBL. 357, 358, 
Many Avadana works are dependent on this Vinaya ; Wintemitz, IL i. 
217, 222. 

b. Sutta P, : Hoernie, MRBL. 166. 

c. Abhidharma P,: Takakusu,/Pr 5 . 1905, 67. 

K*atyayanlputra; l.Jndnapras(Mna-sdsirat Nanjio, 1 273; comms., 
Nanjio, 1263, 1264. 

iSariputra ; 2. Ahhidhartna'-sahgitiparydyapdda, Nanjio, 1276. 
Vasumitra; Z. Abkidharmaf^akfira$tapMa, Nanjio, 1277, 
Devalarman ; 4 . Abhidharma-^iJHdnakdyapdda, Nanjio, 1281. 
Vasumitra 1 6. Ahhidhctmia-iOtdtukdyapdda, Nanjio, 1282. 
MahSlmaudgalyayana; Z.Abhidkarma^skandhapdda,^^ri'po, 1296. 
Mahamaudgalyayana ; 7 . Prajnaptipdda^sdsira, Nanjio, 1317. 
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On the section of no. 7 are based three famous dependent works, . 
namely : 

Early 4 th. Vasubandhu ; 8. Abhidharma~k0m^ & set of verses, iTdr/- 
MSf Nanjio, 1270, with a commentary, Nanjio, 1267, 1269. Poussin, 
V. et K ; ERE. iv. 1315 Ldvi, ERE. L so ; Wintemitis, II. I. 257. 

4 th e, SaAghabhadra; ®, NyMydnusdra^^sastm^ a criticism of 8 : Nanjio, 
2265. 

Ya^omitra; 10, Abidkarma-'kosa-’Vydkkyd^ a comm, on 8 : Nanjio, 1267 ? 
Poussin, V. et F. : ERE. iv. 131 ; Mitra, 3 ; LeSvi, ERE i. 20; Jacobi, 
ERE. ii. 202 1 Wintemitz, II. !. 237. 

F. M 0 LASARVAST 2 VADINS. 

ViNAYA P. : Nanjio, coL 441. 

Pratimoksha-sUira : ETr. from the Tibetan, Vidyabhushana, 
JASB. 1915. 

G, DHARMAGUPTAS. 

VinayaP.: Nanjio, 2117, 2228 J Hoernle, Afi?i?Z.4,9. Abkinishkra-- 
mana^suirai Nanjio, 680; Wintemitz, II. 2, 194. ETr. of the Chinese 
Text, Beal, The Romantic Legend of Sahya Buddha^ London, 2875. 

H. SAMMITlYAS. 

VlNAYA P. : Nanjio, 2239. 

Y. Literary Works, partly Hmayana, partly Mahiytoa. 

o, 100 . Matricheta : Thomas, ERE. viii. 495 ; Vidyabhushana, JASB^ 
2910, 425; Wintemitz, IL i. 21 1 ; 1 . Varnandrhm/arnana^ k hymn in 
Aoo stanzas: Intro, and ETr. Thomas, I A. xxxiv. 145 ; 2 . Saiapanchd-- 
sika-stotra^ a hymn in 150 stanzas: Nanjio, 1456; Hoemle, MRBL. 58 ; 
S. Mahdrdjakanika-iekka^ a letter to King Kanishka. Other •works . see 
ERE. viiL 495, 

Early 2 ad. Aivaghosha; Anesaki, ERE. ii 159 ; JRAS. 1914, 747 ; 
Wintemitz, IL i. 201 ; Nanjio, col. 369; 4 . Buddhachariiax Intro, and 
ETr, Cowell, SBE. xlix; Nanjio, 1351 ; 5 - Saundardnanda-^Kavyai 
H, P. ^astri, JASB. 1904, 47 j Wintemitz, II. i, 206 ; 6. Sdtrdlamkdra : 
FTr. Hiiber, Paris, 1908 ; Wintemitz, II. i. 208 ; 7 . Vajrasucht and 
8. Mahay dnasraddhotpddax of doubtful authenticity, Wintemitz, IL 1.209, 
2nd o. NandT^vara; 9 . Avaddnasaiakax Full summary, Mit^ra, 17; 
Wintemitz, IL i. 216; Nanjio, 1324; y 7 ?^.S'. 1915, 505; AMG. ii. 284. 
FTr. AMG, xviii. 

10 . Karmasatakai Wintemitz, IL i. 221 ; AMG. ii. 282. 
e. 200 . 11. Asokdvaddnax Mitra, 6; Wintemitz, IL i. 224; Nanjio, 

1344* 

3 rd e. 12 . Divyavaddna : Wintemitz, IL i. 221. 

4 th c. Arya-iura; 13 . Jaiaha^mdldx Wintemitz, IL i. 212, ETr. 
Speyer, London, 1895. 

11 th e Kshemendra; 14 . Avaddnakalpalatdx Full summary, Mitra, 
57 : Wintemitz, IL i 229. A number of the tales in ILTt.JBTS. i-'V. 
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Yi. Th© MaMysna, 

Inteo. i Poussin, ERE. viii. 330 ; Suzuki, Outlines cf Mahayana 
Buddhism^ London, 1^7 ; but see Poussin’s Review, JRAS. 1908, 885, 
Avalokite^vara : Poussin, ERE. ii. 256. 

A. Mahayawa-sOtras. 

1 . Saddharma-pU 7 tdarlha\ Poussin, ERE. viiL 145; Winternitz, IL i. 
230. Intm and ETn Kem, SBE. xxi ; Anesaki, ERE. iv. 839; Nanjio, 
X34» 139; AMG. iia 242. 

2 . Lalitavistarai. Winternitz, II. i. 194; partial ETr. Mitra, Calcutta, 
1881 ; FTr. Foucaux, Paris, 1892; Nanjio, 159, 160; AMG. ii. 223. 

8. Kdrandavyuha (prose) : Poussin, ERE. i. ; ii. 259 ; Winternitz, 
IL i. 238; Mitra, loi ; Nanjio, 168, 782 ; AMG, ii. 246. 

4 . Gandmyiiha^ or Buddhavataihsaka-stltrai Winternitz, IL j. 242,; 
Mitra, 90 ; Nanjio, 87 ; AMG. ii. 208 ; Griffis, 232, 242. 

6. Kanmdpundarikai Mitra, 285; Nanjio, x 42 ; 0,242. Partial 

FTr. AMG. v. 7*8, 153. 

0 . Megha-sfitra (a rain«charm with many dhdranis ) ; Winternitz, IL i. 
269; Bendall,/i?^ 5 » 1880, 386; Nanjio, 244; AMG. ii. 265. 

7 . Lahhdvatd 7 'a-sf{tra\ Analysis: Vidyabhiishana, 1905 } 159; 

Winternitz, IL i. 243; Poussin. Opinions^ 392; Mitra, 1x3; Nanjio, 175; 
AMG. ii, 237. 

8. Samddhirdja x Winternitz, IL I 244 ; full summary in Mitra, 207 ; 

AMG. ii. 249. ■ 

9 . Suvarmprahhdsax Winternitz, IL i. 245; Anesaki, ERE. iv. 839, 

840; Mitra, '241; Nanjio, 126; AMG. ii. 315; Hoemle, 108. 

10 . Rdshirapdlapariprichchhdi Winternitz, IL i. 246 ; Nanjio, 23 (18) ; 
AMG. ii. 254. 

11 . Mahdsannipdta^snirax^ Nanjio, 61 ; Hoernk, MRBL. iw. 

12 . Bhadracharydy propitious practice : Poussin, ERE. ii. 749 n. ; 
Nanjio, 1142; AMG. ii. 212. 

18 . tpalipar/prifkrhhd-s Vinaya of the Mahaya,na; Poussin, 
Optni&ns, 33^ n. : 'Xanjio, r iop : A MG. ii. 197-S, Parts m FTr. AMG. v. 81. 

B. Books on the Ten Stages of the Bodhisattva Career. 
See Poussin, ERE. ii. 743. 

1. Dahblifmtaka : a chap, of the Mahdvasiu ; Poussin, ERE. viii. 329 ; 
ii. 744. 

2. Dasabhilniaka-sfitra (Madhyamaka) : Poussin, ERE. ii, 745 n. ; 
Nanjio, no, 105, 87. 

8. DasabMtmsvapa X an enlarged edition of No. 2^ found in Nepal, 
Mitra, 81 ; Winternitz, II. i. 244 ; Poussin, ERE. ii. 745 n. 

4 , BodhisaUvabhmni (Yogachara) : Poussin, ERE. ii, 745 n., 746, 747, 
750; viii. 256, It is a portion of Asahga’s Yogdchdrabhumi^sdst^'ai 
Nanjio, 1170; Winternitz, IL i. 255. Summarized in English in Le 
Mnsion^ N* S. vi. 38 ; vii. 213. 

C. The Paradise Mahayana. 

1. Sukhdvattvyuhax Winternitz, II. i. 240; Poussin, 0 / 5 /V/zV;/^, 266-73 ; 
Intro, and ETr. Miiller, SEE. xlix; Nanjio, 23* (5) ; AMG. ii. 214. 

, 2 . Suklidvaitvyuha (the shorter text); Intro, and ETr. Miiller, SBE. 
xlix; Nanjio, 200. 

8. Arniidyurdhyima^-sutra i Intro. Muller, SBE. xHx ; ETr. from 
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Chinese, Takakusu, SBE, xUx, See also Foussm, ERE* ii. 257 n. ; 
Nanjio, 198. 

4 , Vasubandhu, Aparamztdyus-suira^sasim x Nanjio, 1204. 

D, Madhyamaka Literature. 

Gen. Intro.; Poussin, ERE* viii. 235. For the Prajha-paramita 
works, see Winternitz, IL i. 347, and for other works of the same class, 
see Nanjio, 1-22. 

1 . TheJive'^kundredFrajnd'-Pdrmiitd^suirai Nanjio, i6. 

2 . The ien^thousand PF* : Nanjio, 5. 

3 . The iweniy^five- thousand PP* : Nanjio, 4. 

4 . The Vajrachchhedikd PP* (diamond- cutter) : Nanjio, 10. Intro, 
and ETr. Miiiler, SBE* xlix; Hoernle, MRBL* 176, 178, 214. 

5 . The SkoHer^ and 6. The Longer PP* Hridayax Nanjio, 19, 935. 
Intro, and ETrs, Miiiler, SEE* XLIX; Anecdoia Oxon*^ 1 ; Winternitz, 
ILL 272. 

Mid 2 nd. Nagarjuna; Anesaki, iv. 838; Winternitz, IL L 250; 
Poussin, viii. 336 ; 7 . Mulamadhyamaka-^karikdi Poussin, ERE* 
viii. 235 ; 8. Akutohhaydy a comm, on 7 by the author : Winternitz, IL i, 
251, GTr. from the Tibetan, Walleser, Die mittUre Lehre des Ndgdrjuna^ 
Heidelberg, 1911 ; 9 . Yogdvaidrax H. P. ^astri, ILxiL Other works; 
Nanjio, col. J70; Winternitz, IL L 252; Vidyabhushana, MSIL* 70. 

c. 300 . Aryadeva-: Winternitz, IL i. 254; Nanjio, col. 370 ; 10 . Bo'^ 
dkisattvayogdchdra Chatnhsaiakax H. P. Sastrl, yi 4 *Sj 6 \ July, 1911 ; text, 
edited by H. P. Sastrl, Calcutta, 1914: see BSOSL* 1918; 11 . Svddht^ 
shthdna-pradheday H. P. 6astri, ii. xiii. 

*c. 600 . Bhavaviveka; 12* Prajnd-pradtpa^ comm, onNo. 7 : Nanjio, 
1185; Feer, Tandjour^ Mdo. xviii. 44-299; Poussin, ERE* viii, 235 ; 
13 . Tarkajvdld^ a criticism of the schools of philosophy ; Walleser, 
DAV* 7; AMG* ii. 367. 

Early 7 tli. Chandrakirti ; 14 . Prasannapddd^ comm, on No* 7 : 
Poussin, ERE* viii. 235 ; 16 . Madhyamakdvatara (gen. work on the 
Mahayana system); Winternitz, IL i, 251; Mitra, itj Poussin, 
Opinions^ 134; 'ERE* ii. 745, 748; viii. 332. FTr. from the Tibetan, 
Poussin, Le Musion^ viii if. ; 16 . Comm, on No. 10: text, H. P. i^astrf, 
Calcutta, 19,14. 

7 th o. Sailtideva; VI* Sikskdsamuchchhayai Winternitz, 1 1 . i. 260; 
Poussin, Opinions^ 321 ; ERE* viii. 405, n. 2; 18 , Bodhickarydvatdrax 
Intro, and ETr. Barnett, The Path of Lights London, 1909. FTr. Poussin, 
Paris, 1907. An old Bengali version; Em^HBLL* 5. See also Tawney, 
JRAS* 1^8, 583; Winternitz, II, i. 263; Poussin, ERE* i. 97; ii. 184, 
749. ^ 

8th o. i^antarakshita; 19 . Madhyamakdlahkdrai Walleser, DAV* 18. 
20 . Tattvasahgraha^ Vidyabhushana, MSIL* 125. 

E. VijJJanavAda Literature. 

Gen. Intro. : Poussin, Opinions^ 186, 200 ; Ldvi, Intro, to FTr. of 
Mahdydna-sutrdlamkdra ; Winternitz, IL i. 255. 

o. 300 . Asahga : Anesaki, ERE. ii. 62 ; Winternitz, IL i. 255 ; 1 . Yogd- 
clidrabhumisdstrm \ Nanjio, 1170, 1085 ; AMG* ii. 257. For tne section 
called Bodhisatiwibhumi^ see No. 4, p. 396 ; 2 . Mahdydna’-sMrdlamkdra : 
Nanjio, 1190. Intro, and FTr. Ldvi, Paris, 1907, 1911 ; 3 , Uitaratantrax 
Nanjio, 1236 : see Ldvi, op. cit. i. 
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Early 4tl3. Vasubandhu : Winternitz, 11 • i. 256. Life in Chinese by 
Paramartha, Nanjio, 1465: FTr. Takakusu in 'Poung Pao^ v, 1904; 
4, Vimsakarikafrakarana': 30 verses on the Vijnanavada : FTr, from the 
Tibetan, Poussin, Le Musion^ 1912, 53 ; 5. Abhidhanm kosa : see No, 8, 
p. 395, above; Q,PammarbkasapMi\ a. polemic s^gsdnst the Sahkhya.: Win- 
temitz, IL i, 358 ; Takakusu,//?^ 5. 1905, 16 : Keith, 6*5. 87 ; 7. Gatkdsan-^ 
grahai Wintemitz, IL L 257; ETr. RocKhin, Uddnavnrga (London, 
1892), 213. Other works : Nanjio, cols. 371-2 ; Vidyabhushana, MS/L, 76. 

8. Mahaydna^sraddhotpada-sdstra: Nanjio, 2249 ; Winternitz, II. 
i, 210 ; ETr. Suzuki, Chicago, 1900., 

Early 7th. Chandragomin ; 9. Sishyakkhadharma-kdvya : W mtemitz, 
11. i, 259: 10, Nyaydlokasiddhix Vidyabhushana, MSIL* 123. 

Early 7th. Dharrnakmi ; Keith, 7^^^. 1916, 380. 

vii. S&kta Buddhist Literature. 

Gen. Intro. : Poussin, Opinions^ 343, 378 ; Anesaki, ERE. iv. 840. 
Literature : Wintemitz, II. i.266; Mitra; H. P. Sastri, IL ii-xv ; Nanjio, 
cols. 443-SS ; AMG. ii. 291-349; Waddell, ERE. vii. 785. 

A. Tantras. 

Early 7th. 1. Tathdgata-guhyaka or Guhya-samdja : Winternitz, IL i, 
274, 262 ; Mitra, 261 ; AMG. ii. 299. 

7th c. %. Suvarnaprabhdsottamardjax Catalogue of H&dgs&n MSS. 

i. 8 ; iii. 10, 59; vi, ’8 ; vii. 73 ; Mitra, 241 ; Nanjio, 126; AMG. ii. 315 ; 
Winternitz, IL i. 245 ; ERE. iv. 839. See no. 9, p. 396. 

7th o. 3. Makdvcdrochandbhisambodhi : Anesaki, ERE. iv. 840 ; 
Nanjio, 530; AMG. ii. 307. 

7th c. 4. Susiddhikdramahd T . : Nanjio, 533 ; AMG. ii. 341. 

7th and 8th oe. 5. Tantras translated into Chinese by Amoghavajra : 
Nanjio, col. 446, esp. Nos. 1020, 1023, 1044, 1054, 1064. 

Early 8th, 6. Vajrn-mantra-dhirusanti^^ndra T . ; AMG. ii. 348. 

7. Guna^kdrandavyuhaiytx ^€) : Mitra, 95 ; Winternitz, IL i. 238; 
Poussin, ERh. i. 95 / ii. 259-60. See KdratUavyilha, above, p. 396. 

8. Mahdkdla T.\ Winternitz, IL i. '274; Mitra, 172; AMG. 

ii. 298. 

JProb. 9th c. 9. Pahchakrama : Winternitz, IL i. 275 ; Poussin, Etudes 
et Textes Taniriques. 

A. E. 966. 10. Srtkdlachakra T. : Poussin, ERE. i. 95; Waddell, ERE. 
iv. 572; H.P. Sastri, IL ii ; Winternitz, IL i. 275 ; AMG. ii. 392. 

10th a IL Hc'-vajra T . : H. P. Sastri, IL xii ; Nanjio, 1060 ; AMG. 
ii. 293 ; Getty, GJ^B. 125. 

12. Chaitdamahdrosham T,\ H.P. Sastri, IL ix; AMG. ii. 298. 
18. Heruka T. : H.P. Sastri, IL vii; AMG. ii. 347. 

10th c. 14. Vajra-bhairavii T.\ Nanjio, 1062; Getty, GNB. 146. 

16. Ddkinujdla-'Sambarai H.P. Sastri, ILxiii; AMG. ii. 292. 
10th c. 16. Mahjusrtnmla T . : Winternitz, IL i. 275 ; Nanjio, 1056; 
AMG. ii. 313. 

10th c. 17. Bhiltaddmara T . : Nanjio, 1031 ; AMG. ii. 334. 

B, Other ^akta Works. 

10th c. Kanu Bhatta ; 1. Charydcharya-'Vinischaya^ Bengali love-songs : 
Sen, HBLL. 38. 
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3 . Jn^OdUsadhana^ a Sahajiya polemical work iri Bengali : Sen, 
VSP. 1 26m ^ f 

12 thorl 3 t!i. 4 . SvayambkU P,: Winternitz IL i. 267; Mitej 249; 
Poussin, ERE* i. 94, 

C. Dhara^iIS. 

1 . The two Prajha-parami^-hndayasutras : above, Nos, 5 and 6, p. 397, 

2. Ushifisha-vwya Dh * : Vimml^JRAS* 191 1 , 460; M itra, 267; Nanjio, 
348, 1467 ; AMG* 11. 306. 

Z* Apardjita^inaMpratyahgira Dk.i Hoemle, J’RAS. S911, 461; 
MRBL* 52 ; Mitra, 227 ; Nanjio, 1016. 

4 . Aparimiiayur Dh*y for long life : Mitra, 41 ; Hoernle, MRBL* 
289; Getty, ^ 

6. PaHckarakshai Mitra, 164; Winternitz, II. u 271. 

6. Durgati^parUodkana Dh * : Mitra, 84 ; AMG* ii. 306, 

7 . against snake-poison : Mitra, 173; Winternitz, II. 
i, 271 ; Nanjio, 306 ; AMG* ii. 316. 

8. Pari^avarmanta Dh * : Mitra, 176; Nanjio, 973. 

9 . Chundt-devi Dh , ; Nanjio, 344, 345, 346. 

10 . Eleven Tibetan Dharanis : FTr. A MG* v. 421. 

D. Stotra. Odes. 

Intro. : Wilson, Works^ II. ii ; Winternitz, II. i. 267; Vidyabhushana, 
Bauddhastotrasamgraha (BL 1908), Intro. 

Early 8th. Chandragomin ; 1 . Tdrdsddhanasaiakai Winternitz, I Li. 
269. 

Mid 8th. Sarvajhamitra ; %* Aryatdrdsragdhardstotrai Mitra, 228^ 
Winternitz, IL i. 268, 

3 . Paramdrtkandma^sahgtiij or Manjus'nndma'-sahgtti\ Mitra, 
175; Nanjio, 1370; AMG* ii. 291; Poussin, Opinions^ 399; ERE* 
viii. 405. 

4 . Suprabhdta-siava^ 49 odes : Mitra, 239, 

IV. JAIN LITERATURE. 

Gen. Intro. ; Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism^ Oxford, 
X915; Jacobi, vii. 465. ‘Phesyatem: Madhava, 6"Z>.S'.’ni: Cowell, 

36 ; Mrs. Stevenson, op. cit. ; Jacobi, Third Or* Cong. ii. 59 ; ERE, ii. 
199; vii. 467. Coamography: Jacobi, ERE* iv. 160, Biography: 
Tank, A Dictionary of Jaina Biography {A only), Arrah, 1917. Tech- 
nioal terma: The Jaina Gem Dictionary, Jaini, Arrah, 19x8. 

Literature : No history exists, but Guerinot's Essai de Bibliographic 
Jaina, Paris, 1906, contains full lists and indices of the books. 

i, §yetambara Iiiteratxire. 

The Canon: Weber, lA* xvii-xxij Jacobi, SBE* XXII. xxxv~xlvii; 
XLV. xl; ERE* vii. 467. Names in list given in Sanskrit, Prakrit 
equivalents in brackets. The Canon is in Prakrit. Later literature in 
Sanskrit, unless otherwise described,^ 

A. Eleven AjjirGA : 1. Achara (Ayara) ; 2. Sutraknta (Suyagada) ; 
3 , Sthana (Th^a); 4 . Samavaya; 5 . Bhagavati ; 6. Jimtadharmakatha 
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(Nayadhammakaha) ; 7. Upasakadasa (Uvasagadastio) ; S. Antakritadavsa 
(Antagadadasao) ; 9, Anuttaraupapatikadasa (Anuttarovavaiyadasao) ; 
10. Prasnavyakarana (Pamhavagarana) ; 11. Vipaka (Vivaga) ; [i2. 
Drishtivada : lost]. 

B. Twelve Upanga: 12. Aupapatika (Ovaiya)*; IB. Rajaprasmya 

(Rayapasenaiyya) ; 14. Jivabhigama ; 15. Prajnapana (Pannavana) ; 

1^. Ir,*^.brdvTp'':rri.jr.apti (Jambuddivapannatti) ; 17. Chandraprajnapti 
(C 'uv. ■.‘■iiM.- wi:-.!;; .U?. Suryaprajnapti (Suriyapannatti) ; 19. Nlrayavali 
(NirayavaiiySo) Kalpika (Kappiyao); 20. Kalpavataiiisika (Kappava- 
diiiisiao) ; 21. Pushpika (Pupphiyao) ; 22. Pushpachuda (PupphacCilao) ; 
23. Vrishnidasa (Vanhidasao). 

C. Tea Prakirna (Painna or Payanna) : 24. Chatuhsarana (Chausa- 

rana); 26. Samstara(Santhara); 26. Aturapratyakhyana (Aui-apachchak- 
hana) ; 27. Bhaktaparijna ; 28. Tandulavaitalika {'fandulaveyaliya) ; 

29. Chandaviyyaya ; 30. Devendrastava(Devindatthaa) ; M. Ganitavidya 
(Ganiviyya) ; 32. Mahapratyakhyana ; 33. Virastava (Viratthaa). 

D*. Six C.UHEDASOtra or CHHEfMGRANTHA ; 34. Nisftha ; 36. Maha- 
nilitha ; 36/ Vyavahara ; 37. Dasasrulaskandha, including 37 a. Kalpa- 
sutra ; 38. Brihatkalpa ; 39. Panchakalpa. 

E. Two sutras without a common name: 40. Nandi; 4L Anuyo- 
gadvara. 

F. Four MClasutra or MClagrantha : 43. Uttaradhyayana ; 
43, Avasyaka; 44. Dasavaikalika ; 46. Pindaniryukti, 

Note: For some variation in the canonical list, see Mrs. Stevenson, 

i// 13. 

Translations t ETrs. of Nos. i> 3, 37 a, and 42, Jacobi, SBE.xkW 
and xlv; of No. 7, Hoernle, Calcutta, 188S; of Nos* 8 and 9, Barnett, 
OTF. Condon, ipifcy. 

Writers : 

PriijhapanHy 15, is attributed to Ajjasama (Weber, I A. xvii. 282) and 
also to Kdlakachilrya (Gudrinot, 176). 

ChatuijLiarana^ 24, is attributed to Virabhadra. 

Vyavahara^ 36, Dasnhi(task?iandha^ 37, including Kalpa-sUtra^ 37 a, 
and Brihatkalpa^ 38, are attributed to lihadrabahu, about 300 B. c. 

NdndusUira^ 40, and part of the KaJpa-suira^ 37 a, snay possibly be by 
Devarddhi, who arranged the Canon : Weber, lA. xxi. 212. 

Dasavaikdlika^ 44, is attributed to Sijjambhava. 

Extra-Canonical Literature. 

300 B.O. Bhadrabahu; 46. Niryuktis, i.e. brief comms. in Prakrit 
verse, on No^s. i, 2, 18, 36, 37, 42, 43> 44; 4k7. Upasargahara-siotra 
(Pj^ak.), an ode to Parsvanatha: text and ETr. Jacobi, Kalpasutni 
(Leipzig, 1879), p. i2n. 

Kalakacharya ; 48. An old Jain astronomy ; Gudrinot, 22. Some 
say there were five Kfilakacharyas : Guerinot, 170. ^ 

3rd or 4th. Vimala Suri ; 49. Pailmachariya (Prak.) : hjain Rfima- 
yana. Jacobi, Mod. Rnn 1914, 574 ; AWjC. vii, 467. \ 

4th or 6th, Umilsvuti ; 60, Tativdrthddhigawa-sutra : analysis in 
English, Mitra, Mdiees, vii. 187; Text, GIT., and notes, Jacobi, ZDMG. 
lx. 287 and 512; Text, Intro. KTr. and Comm., J, L. JaiaL Arrah, 1919. 

4th or 6th. Siddhasena Divakara ; 51. Kalydiyimmuiira^stotrOi ode 
to Par.4vanatha : Text and GTr. Jacobi, L SP xiv. 375 ; 52. Nvdydvaitlra 
(Logic): Text and ETr. Vidyabhushana, Arrah, 1915. 
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A,I>. 514 , The Canon. De^^arddhi presided^ possibly author of the 
iVandtsuira^ No. 40, and of part/ of the Kalpa^suira^ No, 37 a. ' 

Early 6tli. Siddhasena Gani ; 68. Tattvdriha-Uka^ a conim. on No. 50 
64 . A number of Prak. bhashyas, i.e, prose comms., on the canonica 
texts: see Lemnann, ZDMG^'xWi, 581 ; Jacobi, ZDMG. lx, 289: Vidya- 
bhusliana, ilAS’/Z. 22 ; Guerinot', 156. 

Early Vtlx. Manat uhga, Gudrinot, 392 ; 66. Bhakidinara^stotra : 
Text and GTr. Jacobi, LSt. xiv, 359; Gudrinot, 204; BB, B/zqyakara'* 
stotra ; Gudrinot, 74, 372 ; Peterson, i. 32. 

c. 800 . Bappabliatti ; 67 . Sarasvafi*stoira\ Bhandarkar, R. 1883-4, 
15 ; Duff, CL 65. 

8th or 9 th. Jayavallabha ; 58 . Vajjdlaggd (Prak.) : Bhandarkar, R. 
1883-4, 16; Konow and Lanman’s Karpura-manjatd (HOS,\ 193; 
Jacobi, ERE. vii. 467 ; Mod. Rev, 1914, 573 ; Gudrinot, 67, 80, 84. 

Early 8th. Mailavadin i Vidyabhushana, MSJL, 34 ;'‘‘Peterson, iv, 4. 

Bate 9 th. Haribhadra: Life and date,* Pulle, GSAI, i. 47 ; viii. 159 ; 
ix. I ; xii. 225 ; 59 . Comms. on nos. 15, l6, 43 ? 44 • Leumann, ZDMG. xlvi, 
581; Gudrinot, 56, 69, 144, 369, 433; 60 . Skaddarsanasamuchchhaya: 
Text and Intro. : Pulid, loc. cit. FTr. of last chapter, Suali, Le MzisJon^ 
1908, ix. 277; Samaraichchhakahd-. Prak. tales: Jacobi, ERE, vii. 
467 ; Mod. Rev, 19x4, 576 ; Gudrinot, 67. 

Iiato 9 th. &lahka: Leumann, ZDMG, xlvi. 581 ; 62 . Comm, on 
No. i: A.D. 863: Gudrinot, 79, 132; Peterson, iii. 36; 63 . Comm, on 
No. 2 : Gudrinot, 65, 133 ; 64 . Comm, on part of No. 43. 

A. I). 906 . Siddharshi: Life and date ; Gudrinot, 417 ; BB, Upamiii^ 
bhava-^prapanchdkatkd : Prak. allegory : Intro, and partial ITr, Ballini, 
GSAL xvii and xviii ; Guerinot, 150; Jacobi, Mod, Rev, 1914, 576; 
ERE, vii. 467. 

66. Kdlakdchdryakathdnaka (Prak.): Jacobi, ZDMG, xxxiv. 247: 
Gudrinot, 176, 467, 

Late 10 th. Sobhana : Life, with text and GTr. of 67 . ChattirvimsaU^ 
jinasttiti : Jacobi, ZDMG, xxxii. 509. 

Late- 10 th. Dhanapala : Life, with text and GTr, of 68. R/skabka-- 
panchdsikd : Klatt, ZDMG. xxxiii. 445 ; Guerinot, 56, 205 ; 69 , TUaka- 
manjarlx Jacobi, ERE, vii. 467; 70 . Pdiyalachchkl, A.D, 972, a Prak. 
vocabulary : Text, Biihler, Gottingen, 1879. 

10 th c. 71 . Jtyaka Chintdmani^ romantic poem in Tam. : BM CTB, iv. 

Died 1040 . ^antisuri j 72 . Prak. comm, on No. 42 : Jacobi, A EM,, 
Preface; 7 B, Jtvaviydm, Prak. dogmatic work : text and FTr. Gudrinot, 
JA, 1902, 231 ; Gudrinot, 158. 

FL 1069 , Jinachandra (guru of Abhayadeva) ; 74 . Samvegotra/igaM/d, 
a work on worship in 18,000 couplets : Duff, CL 128 ; Peterson, R, V.xx. 

Died 1078 . Abhayadeva: Peterson, A'. IV. iv ; Leumann, ZDMG. 
xlvi. 582; 76 . Comms. on Nos. 3-t2: Gudrinot, 55, 66, 68, 69, 133, X34, 
; ^ 76 , Peterson, R, iii. 25; Gudrinot, 79. 

M. 1082. Gunaclir.nc\r:i ’ (Prak.) : Duif, CL 132 , 

1086-1169. *Devafeliadra : Peterson. /?. IV. liv; Guerinot, 82; 
78. Pdrsyamzitkackanlm, A.Ii. iii2; 79. IGracharitra \ 80. Siukve- 
garangasd/d, on worship 

I089-I17S.' I-ierriac.Vu':-.v.'i:-r:j Life: Biihler, Ueber das Lebms Res JmMa-- 
A^mckes Ilemtickandu}!, Vienna, 1889: Jacobi, 7iRE, vL 591 ; Giidrinot^ 
410; 81. Comm, on No. 41; 82. VogasdsRnp or Adkydlmi^^Miskmi t 
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Intro^ Analysis, and GTr. Windisch, ZDMG^ xxyWu 185, 628; c(, also 
Garbe, SY. 39-40; 88 . Vttaragastuiii Gudrinot, 157, 410; 84 . 
mdnachintamani : Jacobi, ERE. vi. 591 ; 86. TrishashUsaldkapttrusha-- 
chdritai Analysis, Mitra, Notices^ viii. 122 ; 80 . Parisishtaparvan 
(appendix to 85): Intro., Text, and Analysis, Jacobi, Calcutta, 1891. 
GTr. of the fables in this worki Hertel, Ausgewahlie Ersdhlungen aus 
HemackandrcCs Parisishtaparvan ; 87 . Mahamrackafita (last chapter of 
85): Gu^rinot, 49, 82.; 88. Vasude^a-Hinda (Prak.), Jacobi, Mod. Reiu 
1914, 576 ; Peterson, R. i. 58 ; Gudrinot, 75. 

51 . 1160 . Malayagiri: Leumann, xlvi. 582 ; 89 . Comms. on 

Nos. 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 36, 40; Gudrinot, 69, 55, 65, 115, 69, 79. 

I«&te 12 th. Chandrasuri : Peterson, R. IV. xxvii ; 80 . Prak. comms. 
on Nos, 19, 43 : Gudrinot, 69, 398. 

51 . 1191 . Asada j 91 . Vivekamanjafi : Duff, CZ 167 5 Peterson, R, 
IV. xii ; 92 . Upadesakandalt : Giidrinot, 84. 

51 , 1220 . Jinadattasuri: Duff, CL 179; 9B. VivekavUdsai Bliandarkar, 
R. 1883-4, 150; Gudrinot, 393. 

51 , 1230 . Amarachandra : Duff, CL 182 ; 94 . Bdiabhiimtit: Gudxinot, 
1S4 ; 96 Padmandbhakavya : Gudrinot, 75. 
ilv 1239 . Tilakacharya : Peterson, R. IV. xlviii ; 96 . Comm, on Mo. 43. 
0. 1260 . Prabhachandra (B) ; 97 . PrahMvakachariia : Duff, /C 202 ; 
Gudrmot, 410. 

1271 . Devendrastiri ; 98 , Six Karmagranikas and comms. on the 
first 1}ve: Peterson, R. IV. Ivii. 

51 , 1304 . Merutunga ; 99 . Prabandhackinidmani : Intro, and ETr. 
Tawney, Ca :utta, 1901 ; Duff,C/.2ii ; Gudrinot, 77, 123, 391 ; 100 .*A/^- 
pmmhadiuritra^ox Upadesasatax Gudrinot, 72, 85 ; \0\. Shaddarsanam-^ 
ckdm (a criticism of systems) : Max Muller, India, Wkatf 362 5 Gudrinot, 
393 ; 102 , Munjaprabandka (Prak.) : Jhaveri, MGL. 19. 

51 * 1349 . Rajasekharasuri ; 103 . Prabandkakosa ; Gudrinot, 109 ; 
\ 04 u Antarakathdsahgrakax Gudrinot, 185, 

Late Mth. Jnanasagara ; 106 . Comms. on Nos. 43, 45, the latter in 
1383 : Peterson, R. IV. xlvi ; Duff, CL 223 
c. 1372 . Ratnaiekhara (A) ; 108 . SnpdlachaHtra : Peterson, A, iV. ciii ; 
107 , Laghukshetrasamdsa (Mythical Geography) : Gudrinot, 432, 
c, 1400 . Guinaratna ; 108 . Shaddarsanasamuchchhayafika : comm, on 
No. 60: Gudrinot, 68, 15 1. 

109 . Navatattva (date and author unknown) : a popular statement, 
in varying recensions, of the nine Svettobara categories : ETr, Stevenson, 
London, 1848. 

1384 r* 1443 . Somasundara : Peterson, R. IV. cxxxvi; 110 . Comms. 
on Ncm. 24, 4*3; 111, Comm, on No. 36; 112 on the Upadesamdla; 
113 , oniht Navaiativa. 

1380 - 1447 , Munisundara ; 114 . Upadesaratndkara ; 116 . Mitracha’- 
tushkaMathd\ 116 . Adhyahnakalpadrutna \ 117 . Sahasrandmasniritl x 
Peterson, R. IV. xcyii ; Duff, CL 230, 248. 

Yh 1430 . Jinamapdana ; 118 . Kumdrapdlaprahaiidha : Duff, 67 . 253 ; 
Gudrinot^ 410, 423. 

EL 1438 . Jinaklrti J 119 . Champakasreshtkikathdnaka (a,d. 1400): 
Text and GTr, Weber, Ueber das Champahasreshthikath(inakmn,^^iTii\ 
1883 ; 120 . JDhanyasdUchaHtrd; 121. bdnakatp^ruina\ 122. Srlpdla'^ 
gopdlakafhdx Peterson, j?. IV. xxxiii ; Duff, C/. 254; Gu^inot, 177. 
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1401 - 61 , Ratnasekhara (B) ; 123 . Comms. : Peterson, A\ IV. cii ; 
Gu^rinot, 45, 71, 85, 376, 432, 

FL 1464 . Subhasila 5 124 , Panchasatlprahodkasamhandha : Intro, 
and analysis in Italian, Ballini, IOC. xiii, Leyden, 1904; Gudrinot, 183; 
125 . Bharaiddikathdy or Kathdkoia : Gudrinot, 65, 188 ; 126 . Comm, on 
No. 66: Bhau JBBRAS. ix. 139; Gu^rinot, 407. 

M. 1526 . Harishena; Jagatsundariyogamdlax Pierson, A. i. 
52, 91 ; Gudrinot, 74, 401 ; Duff, 67 . 273. 

FI. 1578 . Dharmasagara ; 128 . Kupakshakansikdditya^ or Pravn- 
ckanaparikshd i Weber, SKPAW. 1887; Bhandarkar, 7 ?, 1883-4, 150; 
Gu6rmot, 89, 175, 368. 

Samayasundara : Peterson, iii. 3 ; 129 . Kalpalaid, comm, on 37 a ; 
Gudrinot, 65, 66 ; ISO. Gdtjtdsahasrl : 1,000 verse quotations : Peterson, 
iii. 3 Gu^rinot, 78 : 131 . Visamvddasa/aka : Gudrinot, 78 ; 132 . Sdmd'- 
chdrlS€daka\ I A. xxxiii. 169 j Gudrinot, 382, 83, 92. 

1652 . Vinayavijaya ; 133 . LokapraMsa : an encyclopaedia of Jainism : 
Jacobi, ERE. vii. 467. 

B« Bigamfcara Biterature, 

Lit. in Sanskrit, unless otnerwise described. 

The Lost Canon: see Bhandarkar, R. 1883-4, where an analysis of 
the account in Sakalakirti^s TaiPvdrihmdradipikd^ No. 204, below, is 
given; alsojaini, Ouilines of Jainism (Cambridge, 19x6), p, 135, where 
a fuller description may be read. 

134. SHryaprajnapii^ Gudrinot, 20, 1 39, 467 ; and 136 . Chandra* 
prajHaptif Gudrinot, 65, 69 ; both Prak|*it. 

Vatfakera; 136. MUldchdra^ Frak. : Peterson, ii, 74; Gudrinot, 
77 ? 99*; 137 . Trivari^chdra^ Fmk. : Biihler, JA. yii. 28 ; Gudrinot, 20. 
Kundakunda : Pkthak, I A. xiv. 14 ; Gudrinot, 272, Cf. also 
Gudrinot, 380. All works in Frik. 5 13S, Shatprdbhrita : Peterson, ii. 89 ; 
Gudrinot, 77 ; 139. Ashtaprdbhrita : Gudrinot, 99 ; 140. Samayasdra^^ 
prdbhHta\ Analysis: Mitra, Notices^NW. 183? Bhandarkar, 1882-3 ; 
42; Gudrinot, 64, 86, loo, 140, 272; 14 L Prdbhriiasdra \ Pathak, 
I A. xiv. 15; Gudrinot, 273; 142. Pravachanasdra \ full analysis, 
Bhandarkar, R. 1883-4, 91; Gudrinot, 87; Niyamamra \ brief 
analysis, Bhandarkar, loc. cit. 102; Gudrinot, 87; Ii 44 . ra 7 ii:bastPriya. 
ot PaHchatikiyasamgahastiittxx Text, intro,, and aiuiiys is in itrilii.r. : Pm'c - 
lini^ GSAf. xiv. 1 ; Gudrinot, 157; 145. Rayatpisdra; and 146. IPadda* 
sdnuprekshdy Gudrinot, 272. • 

c. 600 . Samantabhiidra : Pathak, IOC Ax. 1S6 ; JBBRAS. 1894, 2x8 ; 
Gudrinot, 4x5, 416; Vidyflbhushana, iifSIL. 22; . Guhdhahastima* 

hdhhdshyax comm, on No. 50: \'idyni»iiusiniT/.-, A/N 7 Z. 22; Apia* 
mlniMmsdva: Devdganiasioirai brief analysis, Vidyabhuslmim, 24; Sansk. 
analysis, M itra. Notices^ vL 105 ; Gudrinot, 63 ; its comms. ; Pathak, loc. 
cit,; 'Gui iinot; 4x5; RainakaramiasrdmtkdGhtlra % text and ETr. 
C. R.Jain. Tht. Ilouseha/dePs /Marma^ Arrah, 1917; Gudrinot, 85,476; 

: Gudriri-.A, 476; 151 , S 7 fayambhnstaira ; and 152 
AfSIL, 23. Other works: 

.Rice, 1883, 395 ; Codrujoi^ 4^,^ 

, FL 648 , Ra'viklrtij Jinahm/ie (Kim.) i Gudrinot, 9C, 227, 483 ; 
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Abhang, Marathi word for hymn, 335, 
- 302, 374- 

Abhasa, 1. 1 of Kashmir Saivism, 198. 
Abhayadeva, 278, 279, 401. 
Abhayatilaka, 370. 

Abhidhamma Pitaka, of Buddhist 
Canon, 67, 392; probably a late 
work, not belonging to original 
Canon, 68 ; only two schools pos- 
sessed an Abhidhamma P., 68, 106. 
A bh idhammatikasa mgaha , 393. 
Abhidharma, Sanskrit for Abhidham- 
ma. See Abhidharma Pitaka. 
Ahkidharma*dhdtukdyapada^ 394. 
Abhidharma-koia of Vasubandhu, i6x, 
39,^* 

Abkidharnia^koia-vydkhyd ^ 16 1, 394. 
Abhidharma Pitaka, of the Sarvastiva- 
dins, toy ; comm, on it, 108. 

A bh idharma'prakarafuipdda^ 394. 
Abkidkarma-san^Hpai^dyapdday 394. 
Abhidharma^skandkapdda^ 394. 
Abhidharma-vijndnak^apdda^ 394. 
Abhinava Gupta, 359, 265, 386. 
Abhinava Pampa, 283, 405, 
Abhinishkramana'SfUra, 156, 207. 
Aborigines of India, 4 f., 16. 

/it hdrtliig’ii-sutf'ti, 166, 2 15, 399. 
Achdryaparicharya^ 379. 
Achintya-bhedabheda, 287, 31 1. 
Adahgan-^Muraij 352, 387. 

Adbhuta Brdiimana^ 42, 363, 366. 
Adbhuia 336, 382. 

Adbhuta Kdmdyana,, 350, 329, 381. 
Adhdra-hdrikds, 386. 

Adhvara, 6. 

Adhvaryu, 6, 7, 14, 1 7, 19, 20. 
Adhyatma-Kalpadrunm^ 402. 

Adhydima Ndrayana^ 250. 

Adhydtma Rdmdyafia^ a mediaeval 
Ramaite epic, 190, 250, 329, 381 ; 
contains the Rdma-kridaya and the 
Rdma-gitd^ 250 ; a Kanarese version, 
375* 

Adhydima ^7., 364. 

Adhydtmopanhhak, 401. 

Adi-Baddha, 273, 274, 


Adi Granth^ another name for the 
_ Granth of the Sikhs, 339, 

Adi P. (Jain), 217, 404. 

Adi P. (Jain, Kanarese), 283, 404. 
Aditi, 10, 

Adiiya Upapurdna^ 372. 

Adi Upadeia^ 344. 

Adoration Mantras, 202. 

Advaita, monism, a form of the Ve- 
danta, 128. 

Advaitacharya, 307, 

Advaitananda, 251, 286, 368. 
Advaiia’^siddhif 368. 

Advayatdraka 6C, 364. 

Afghanistan, 103. 

Ag^amapramdfiyaj 241. 

Agamas, Saiva manuals, 190, 193, 197, 
384, 387 ; which sects used Agamas I 
190, 197, 198, 255, 257; date, 194; 
contents, 1 94 f. ; belong to various 
sects, I95 ; commentaries, 259 ; 
Lihgayat Agamas, 264. 
Jg^ama-i^iva-vi/dsa, 389. 

Agamic Saivas, i. e. Saivas who use the 
Agamas, 191, 193 ff., 255, 349, 384. 
Agastya, pn. 

Agastya S, 183, 381 ; see Agmtya-^ 

* Stttikshna SamvSda. 
Agastya-Suttkshna Samvdda, 190, 
581 ; a Ramaite work, 190; called 
Agastya X, 183; date, 190; re- 
ferred to in Adhydtma RdniSyanUj 
250. 

Agastya-sHiras^ 269, 359, 389. 
Aghoraghanfa, a Kapalika ascetic, 
192. * * 

Aghoris, 347. 

Agneyaka A., 193. 

Agni, 10, II, 15, 49. 

Agnichayana, aa. 

Agnt P., 139, 179, 372; probably a 
Bhagavata work, 179, 1 81, 206, 374; 
contains a passage on Sllr3ra, 206; 
a passage on Ganeia, acm, 390; 
recognizes the five gods, 179. 

Agra, 316, 

Agra Das, 317. 
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Ahamkara, l.t. of the Sathkhya system, 
98, 130. 

Ahiirvry, 352. 

Aiiirri-j-' -lOTi-i'Mv.ry, ?! J especially non- 
injury to animal life, 

Ahmedabad» 318, 

Ahobila blonastery, 320 
Aikya, 361. 

Aing, 201. 

Ai^varika, theistic (from I§vara), 274. 
Aiiareya Aranyaka^ 30, 295, 363. 
Aitareyu JBrahnmm, 27, 28, 363 ; com- 
mentary, 295. 

Aitareya U., 54, 55, 335, 364. 
Aitareyins, a school of the Rigveda^ 37, 
54 » 

^ita^ name of an Agama, 193. 
Ajivikas, 77 m 3 , 

Ajjasama, 120, 399. 

Ajna, name of one of the occult circles, 
acc. to Sakta Yoga, 269. 

Akalafika, 216, 219, 404. 
Akalahka-stotm^ 216, 404. 

Akalis, 340, 

Aka^a, ether; 1. 1 of Vai&eshika system, 
133 * 

Akbar, 28^, 291, 310, 337, 
AhshamdhM ^ 7 ., 364, 

Akshapada Gaatama, 370. 

AhshirK.^^ji^. 

Akshohya, 273^ 

Akutobhayd^ 397. 

Alandi, 301. ’ 

Alavaiitar Madavappattar, 296, 373* 
Alayavijiiana, 160, 273, 

Alberuni, 205, 333. 

Alexander the Great, 33, 36, 42, 46. 

A 1 Haqq, 331, 343. 

Allahabad, 174, 304, 327. 

All^a Prabhtt, 353* 

Allegory, 28. 

Alvars, Vaishnava poet-musicians of 
the Tamil country, 182, 187, 232, 
379; date, 188; they taught 6udras 
and outcastes as well as Caste people, 
244; they are ieaders and teachers of 
the Sri-Vaishnava sect, 187; their 
images worshipped in the temples, 
187 ; their names, r88 ; their influence, 
220; their hymns collected and ar- 
ranged, 241 ; called Nalayira Pra- 
bmtdham, 241 ; set to Dravidian 
music, 241 ; introduced into the 
temples, 240, 241, 

Alwar, 334, 342. 

Ama, 2I4> 

Amalananda, 222, 3 ( 58 * 


Amarachandra, 280, 402. 

Amar Bas, 337, 382. 

Amar Mul^ 382. 

Amba Bhawani, 356. 

Amida, Japanese contraction of Ami- 
tabha, 375, 

Amitabha, 117, 273. 
Amitayur^hydna-silira, 1 58, 396. 
Amoghasiddha, 273. 

Amoghavajra, 210, 213, 398* 
Amoghavarsha I, 217, 404, 
Ainritabindu 0 % 95, 364, 
Amriiachandra^ 281, 404. 

Amritandda i 7 ., 364. 

Amriidnubhava, 235, 253, 374, 384. 
Amriie^a 71 , 265. 

Amritsar, 337, 341. 

AmsumdUt name of an Agama, 193. 
Anadir Vtra-iaiva-sdra-sangraha^ 387 • 
Ananda/akart, 266, 388. 

Ananta Deva, 285 n. 3, 295, 367, 373. 
Anas, 5. 

Anatta, 64* 

Anava, one element in PaSa, 195. 
Ancestor-worship, i, 16, 32. 

Andal,.i88. 

Ahga, a limb, or section of the Jain 
Canon, 73, 120, 163 ; eleven Afiga in 
the Svetambara Canon, 76; the 
critical problem they involve, 76, 120 ; 
the twelfth Anga, 163 ; comms. on 
the Ahga, 279 ; list, 399 
Ahgabahyas, i3o. 

Ahgad, a Sikh gum, 337 ; invented the 
Gururankhi alphabet, 337. 
Anga-mantras, mantras, auxiliary to the 
royal mantra of Narasimha, 1 89* 
Ahgiittamnikaya, ‘fourth section of 
.I'iUrksx, .09, 391, 392. 
Anhuvara-patan, 279, 280, 

Anichchha, 64. 

Animal-sacrifice, 3, 14, 41, 48, 268, 
354 * 

Animism^ r, 2. 

Anirudtdha, a Vaishnava divinity, one of 
the ijyukasj 98, 184. 

Aniruddha, 369. 

Anirnddha-Tifitti^ 369. 

Annam Bhatta, 289, 370* 

Annapurna £ 7 ., 364. 

Anquetil Duperron, 287, 

An Shi-kao, 118. 

Antakritadaid, one of the Jain Afigas, 
400. 

Antarakathdsangraha^ 281, 402. 

Ann, t* t. of Kashmir Saivism, rg8. 
Anubhdshyaj 287, 377. 
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97, 98* / . - . 

Ami^nlia, the grace of Siva, in Agamic 
Saivism, 195. 

Anuruddha, 393. 

Annshtubh, a fonn of verse, 188, 

AnuttaraupapMikadaid, 400,. 

Anuvydkkydna, ^36, 375. 

Anuyogadvdrat 400. 

Apxddna^ a work in the Buddhist Sutta 

^ Pitaka, 71, io8, 393. 

Apa Deva, 285, 367. 

Apadevf^ 285, 296, 367, 

A pardjiick - maM^atyahgird dkdrant^ 
399 - 

AparamitdyuS’Siitra^idsirai 158, 396. 

Aj^arimitayur dhdratfi, 399. 

AJastamba Dharma Sutra^ 365. 

AJ>astafnba Grihya Sutra^ 365. 

Apustamba Crania SMra^ 365. 

Apasiamba §ulva Sutra^ 365. 

Appar, 196, 384. 

Appaya Dikshita, 286, 295, 320, 380, 
389; his works, 320, 367, 368, 380 ; 
on the Vaishnava Samhitas, 18 1 ; 
his title Bikshita, 358 ; his Swdrha- 
7 nanidipU'df 350, 385; his religious 
life,’ 358. 

Ajtfamwmmsdy 216, 219, 371, 403, 

Aptaparikskdt 210, 404. 

ApQrva, 125. 

Arddhandkaihakoia, 405. 

Amdhya Brahmans, 263. 

Aiadhyas, 263 n. i. 

Aranya, one of the ten orders of San- 
kara’s sannyEsis, 174. 

Aranyagdnat 19, 30. 

Aranyakas, 23, 363; the name, 28; 
character and contents, 28, 41 ; pur- 
pose of, 29 f, ; religion, 30 ff. 

Archaka, a word used for temple- 
^ministrant in S. India, X82, 349, 

Archika, 18. 

Ardha-Magadhi, a Jain literary dialect, 
i 62» 

Arguldstoira^ 357. 

Arhat, the early Buddhist ideal, 105, 

1 13* 

Arikesari, 283. 

Aijan, a Sikh guru, 337, 382 ; built the 
golden temple at Amritsar, 337 ; 
compiled the Granih^ 337 ; put to 
death by Jahangir, 338. 

Armenian peoples, i. 

Arsheya Brahmana^ 27, 363. 

Arta^ 3. 

Artha-paHchaka^ 246, 380. 


Arikasangraha^ 367. 

Arthaidstra^ 43, 73, 96. 

Arthavada, 25. 

Arulnandi Beva, 257, 258, 385* 

Aruna-giri-Nathar, 347, 38 

Aruneya £/., 95, 364. 

Aryadeva, 159, 397. 

Axyaman, 2, 10. 

Aryans, 4^,, 10, 15. 

Aryaiura, 156, 395. 

A^aidrdiragdhardstotra^ 399. 

Asada, 278, 280, 402. 

A^dhara, 282, 405. 

Asa-ki-^wdr^ 341. 

Asana, 253, 253 n. 2. 

Asahga, 123, i6oj his works, 160 C., 
39 ^ 

Asceticism, 13, 2a, 40, 47, 5a f., 57, 60. 

Ascetics, 22 ; used for sannyasis, 40. 

Asha, 3^ 

A^es, used by PaSupatas, 103, 1965 
used by all ^aivas for the sect-mark, 

196, 

Ash^a Chhap, 316. 

Asktddhydyi^ 42. 

Ashtaprdhhrita, 403. 

Asiitasahasn^ 2 19, 371, 404* 

As)itasdhasrikd PrajMparmnitd^ 273. 

AshiaSaii, aid, 219, 404, 

Astitdmmiisdi Tattva^ 295, 373. 

Asmarathya, 128, 221. 

ASoka, emperor of India, 66 ; his con- 
version, 66 ; edicts, 44, 67, 73 5 propa- 
ganda, 67, 72; missionaries, 07, 73; 
Sivourite Buddhist texts, 72 ; build- 
ings, 67, 72 ; laws against slaughter 
of animals and animal sacrifice, 72 j 
vegetarianikn, 72 ; religious tours, 7 a. 

Aiokdva^na^ 39^ 

Akama, one of the four forms of Hindu 
life, 29, 40; these later form a series, 
81. 

ASrama, one of the ten orders of Sah- 
^kara’s sannyasis, 174-. 

Airama 95, 364. 

Assam, 390. 

Astronomy, 4^, 

Akaghosha, a Braiiman, who became 
a Sarvastivadin Buddhist, 95, 108, 
r 15 ; then a Mahayanist, 1 15 j genius 
and works, 1 1 5 f , 395. 

Aivakranta, 356. 

Ajvaldyatta Grihya Sfih'a^ 303. 

Ahaldyana irania Sutra^ 365, 

Akamedha, 23. 

Akins, 2, 3 n. 1, 10. 
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Atharvm « Atharoaveda, 
Athanmiikkd Z03, 364. 
AiharvaHras U. (A), 103, 1460*1 196, 
3 ^ 4 * 

Atharvcdkas U. (B), 180, 206, a66, 
364, 365, 373. 

Atharvmjeda^ 23 fF*, 363; relatioa to 
Rik^ 24 ; age of, 25 ; canonical posi- 
tion, 25; religion of, 30 ft, 363; 
philosophy in, 51, 363; many new 
upanishads appended, 80; its man- 
tras, 201 ; magic and ritual, 363. 
Atheism, meaning of the term, 37; 

examples of, 44, 47, 49, 60, 6r. 
Ativirarama Pandya, 347, 383. 
Atmahodka U.^ 188, 364, 379* 

Atman, the self, a name for the Abso- 
lute, 32; philosophy of, 27, 32, 41, 
51 ; identification of a divine and 
human self, ^5 2, 59; the Atman un- 
knowable, 56; a subject without an 
object, 56, 59 ; impersonal, 56 ; per- 
sonal, 56; the A* is bliss, 57; all 
^Ise is sorrow, 57 ; 1. 1. in Vaikshika 
system, 133; and in Nyaya system, 
135 ; in both the conception of the 
atman is richer than elsewhere, 135, 
Ajmdnuidsana^ 218. 

Atma f/., 364. 

Atreya 6akha of the Taittiriya school, 
226. 

Atri, 8. 

Aturapratyakhyana, 400. 

Audulomi, 128. 

Aughars, 347. 

Aupapditka, 399. 

Aurungzebe, 291, 343* 

Austerities, 16, 59; given up in early 
Buddhism, 63. 

Avadana, a form of Buddhist tale, in 
Pali Apadana, 108. 

Avaddna-kalpalaid^ 395. 

Avaddna-htakaf loS, 395. 

AvadhQtas, 327* 

Avadhuta U., 364. 

Avalokite 4 vara, a Bodhisattva, 1*58 ; 
his mantra, 212; transformed into 
a goddess in China and Japan, 158 ; 
a Dhyani-Bodhisattva, 273* 
Avaram'bhahgavydkhya^ 376. 
AvaSyaka^suirat 215, 399. 

Avatara, lit. descent, the Hindu word 
for a divine incarnation, 85 n. i. 

Avesta, 2, 3, 

Avyakia 364. 

Avyahga, the Zoroastrian girdle, 152* 


Awadhi, a dialect of Hindi, 333. 
Ayodhya, 327, 329, 330. 

Baba Lai, 334, 344. 

^ba Lalis, 334, 344. 

Badami, 216. 

Badarayana, author of Veddnta-siiiras^ 
126, 128, 368. 

BahurQpa Tantras, 265. 

Bahvricha C/,f 364. 

Bdlabhdraiay 280, 402. 

Balachandra, 405. 

Balachariia^ 144. 

Baladeva, 287, 311, 377. 

Balakrishna Bhatta, 316, 377. 

Balarama, or Saihkarshana, a brother 
of Krishna, 98. 

Balaitoa Das, 31 1, 377. 

Balehalli, 260. 

Bana, 200, 205, 388. 

Banarasi Dasa, 361, 405. 

Bam of Dado, 341 ; read only by the 
twice-born, 341. 

Bdm of Lai Das, 342. 

Bam of Ram Charan, 345. 

Ban-jatra, 310. 

Banwari Das, 342. 

Bappabhatti, 214, 401. 

BSrhaspatyas, 371. 

Bdrhaspatya Zl, 268. 

Barsom, twigs used in Zoroastrian wor- 
ship, 152. 

Basava, a Lihgavat leader, 260, 26a, 
386. 

Basava Z., 264, 353, 387. 

Baiidhdyana D karma Sutra^ 365. 
Baudhdyana Grihya-sutra, 141, 365; 

the Pari^ishtas to it, 141, 373. 
Baudhdyana Srauia Sutra, 365. 
Baudhdyana Sulva Sutra, 365. 

Bauls, 312. 

Beef, eaten by all in MaJidbhdrata, 49. 
Benares, 260, 327, 339, 330, 334. 
Benevolence, in Mahayana Buddhism, 
113. 

Bengal, 274* 

Bengali literature, 271, 296, 297, 303, 
310, 356. 378, 38», 389. 

Beni, 323, 381. 

Bernier, zpi, 

Bhadra A., 193. 

Bhadrabahu, a Jain leader, 75 ; author 
of canonical books and niryukHs, 
76, 400. 

Bhadracharyd, 396. 

Bha^vadgjid, theLord^s Song, a Vaish- 
nava episode in the Mafuibharata, 
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86-92, 97, 366, 373 ; central signifi- 
cance, 86, 97 ; creates the first Hindu 
theism, 87 ; brings release within 
reach of all Vaishnavas, 97 ; i. e. to 
all men and women of the four 
castes, 87 ; three paths to release, 
88; theology of the Gtid, 89; its 
bhakti, 320, 343 ; secret of its power, 
90 f. ; ■ upholds the dharma, 89 ; 
originally heterodox, 91 ; now ortho- 
dox, 128; theories of its origin, 50, 
91, 366 ; date, 78, 86, 306. Is there 
Christian influence in it? 92; held 
to be revelation of second grade 
(smritf), 173 ; forms part of the 
Canon of the Vedanta, 1 73 ; influence 
of the Gt^d, 114, 128, 144, 145, 153; 
commentaries, 171, 241, 242. 
Bha^advishayam^ 380, 

Bhagavan, Blessed Lord, 87. 

Bhagavata (from Bhagavan), a devotee 
of the Lord. Used of ^aivas, 82 n. i ; 
used of Vaishnavas generally, 142; 
used of a special group of Vaish- 
navas, see Bhagavatas; used of a 
singer-preacher in South India, 302. 
Bkagavata-bhashya^ by Visbnusvami, 
„338, ,305> 376- 

BhdgavcUa-'bkdvdrtna'dipikd^ 297, 374. 
Bhdgavaia 4 ag}m-ttkdy 375. 

Bltdgavata Mdkdimya, 232, 37a. 
Bhdg(wata 139, 372 ; characteristics, 
239 f. ; deals with Kxish^a^s youth, 
229; a late work, 178; erroneously 
attributed to Vopadeva, 231, 269, 
359; the latest of the Pur^as, 231 ; 
date, 232; place of origin, 232; its 
bhakti, 220, 229, 242; its eroticism, 
230 ; the love of the gopis a symbol 
of spiritual devotion, 230; sprang 
from the Bhagavata community, and 
is their chief scripture, 229, 233 ; its 
immense influence, sao, 235, 269, 
301, 30a, 308, 345; tends towards 
Safikara’s advaita Vedanta, 231. 
Commentaries, 246, 304, 305, 316; 
Braj translations, 3x7 ; Kanarese 
translations, 303; Marathi transla- 
tions, 300 ; an anthology of its utter- 
ances on bhakti, 30a, 

Bhagavatas, Smarta Vaishnavas, who 
hold the equality ot Vishnu and Siva, 
142, 175, i8r, 233, 298,* 301 ; their 
unstable position between Smartas 
and sectarians, 298; their mantra, 
*43> I79> 186; 235, 298; their sect- 
mark, 298; Sampradaya, 327; their 


Upanishad, 143, i8r their literatusre, 
142 f., 179, 181, 233, 297, 373; the 
Bkdgmata B, their chief scripture, 
^33 j 374 » 3,re followers of 

^afikara, 175, 181 ; they acknow- 
ledge the five gods, 181 ; many are 
temple-ministrants, i8i, 233; hold 
theSamuchchhaya doctrine, 221; their 
temples, 298; their monasteries, 297 fi; 
a bhashya on the Veddnia-sftfras 
which- claims to be a Bhagavata 
work, 297 f. 

Bhagavata *S*., r8i, 336 n. i. 

Bhagavata Sampradaya, 327. 
Bhdgavataddiparya-nirnaya^ 236, 375. 
Bhagavata temples, 233. 

Bkagavatt, one of the Jain i\iigas, 399. 
Bhagavat-^astra, 142* 

Bhai Gur Das, 338, 38a. 

Bhai Gur Das Ki Wdr^ 338, 382. 

Bhai Man! Sifigh, 359. 

Bhairava Tantras, 265. 

Bhairava ydmala 71, 388. 
Bhaishajyaraja, 158* 

Bhakta Ltldmrita^ 374. 

Bhakta-mdldi 234, 239, 299, 3x7. 
Bkaktdmara-stotra^ 205, 214, 401. 
BhaktaparijHd^ 400. 

Bhakta Vijaya^ 3^4. 

Bhakti, 220 ; in SvetdPvatara £7., 59 ; 
in the Gttd, 88 ; in Bhagavata B*, 
229; in Rdnmnuja^ 230; in Bkdga^ 
vaia Mdhdhnyaf 232 ; in the Vira 
^aiva system, 261 n.3, 264. 
Bhakti-marga, the way to release by 
devotion, 88, 

Bkaktirasdyana^ 384* 

Bkaktiratndkara, 377. 
Bhaktiraindmritasindhu, 376. 
Bhaktiratndvalii ^02, 375. 

Bhakti school of the iSakta sect, 269, 
359- 

Bhalan, 356. 

Bhdmatt^ 176, 222, 368. 

Bhandarkar, Sir R.’G., his theory of 
Vasudeva, 50, 

Bhanu Das, 374, 

Bharadvaja, 8, 

Bharadvaja, a title of Uddyotakara. 
Bhdradvdja Grikya suira^ 365 » 
BhCiradvdja Smuta sittra, 365. 

Bhai ala Chandra Kai, 356, 
Bharatharl^vairdgya^ 378. 

Bhmrati, one of the ‘ten orders of 
^ankaiu’s sannyasis, 174, 304, 307. 
Bharatltirtha, 28^ 

Bharat! Yati, 369* 
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Bhargava Upapura^ta^ 35 ^ 2 . 

Bhasa, 14^ 

Bha-»arvajRa, 370. 
BhasM-parichchhiida^ 37a 
Bhaskara, said to bare Nimbarka’s 
original name, 239 n. 6. 

Bh^kara, 386. 

Bhaskara-bhdshya^ see Bhftskaril* 
chSrya. 

Bhaskarachaiya, author of a bheda- 
bheda bhashya on the Vedanta-sutraSt 
aai, 339 n* 6, 368; attacks Sankara 
and the PaficharStras, 33 of. 
Bhaskariinandanatha» initiate name of 
Bhaskararaya, 358, 

Bhlskararaya, a Right-hand Sakta 
scholar, 193, 358, 389 j seemingly 
a Natha, 192 ; lived at Tanjore, 
192, 

. BhasfHaJdbdla U,^ 364. 

Bha^, i>e. Kumarila, 168, 

Bhatia BMskara Mikaj ^26* 

Bhaf^ Dinakara, 367. 

Bhatia Dinakara^ 367. 

Bhdita Dtpikdf 286, 367. 

Bhafta Nifakantha, 359, 389. 

Bhava, 149. 

BhavadevamiSra, 368. 

Bhava Geneva DTkshita, 369, 

Bkavand ^6^358, 364, 389, 
Bhnvdriha Kdmdydna, 374. 
Bhavavivekajsjri, 397. 

Bhavishya A, 139, 372 5 referred to in 
Apadamhk D$anm^rat 136; its 
Brahma Iparvan contains Saura 
material, 140, 152, 390. 
Bkayaharw-stotray 214, 40a 
Bhedabheda, dualistic monism, a form 
of the Vedanta, 128, 221, 233* 255, 
2$7, 3260. 2, 332, 351 n. 4. 

Bheisari, 345, 

Bhikshu, 52. 

Bkikshuka 364. 

BhilmaL 280, 

Bhima Chandra Kavi, 353, 387. 

Bhoja, king of Dhara, 223, 279, 369. 
Bhojaka e Maga, q.v, 

Bhumi, t. t. in Mahayana Buddhism; 
there were 10 bkumiSj or stages in 
the Bodhisattva career, 113, 115, 
160. 

Bhnsutt4t Rmridyana^ 250, 329, 381. 
Bhittcuidmara 71 , 272, 388, 398. 
Bhutan!, the elements of the visible 
world, 98* 

BhtUaptitX Mididtmya^ 246, 

Bhutattu, 188. ' 


Bhutavalya, 12 1. 

Bhjlti, one of the’ two aspects of the 
Sakti of Vishnu, 184, 185. 
Bhnvanehan 268. 

Bibliolatry, 341, 342, 346. 

Bihari LSI Chaube, 379. 

Biharini Das, 378. 

Bija, 201* 

Bijak, 333/837 
Bijjjala, 260. 

Bilva, bael, 294^ 

Bilvaraahgak, 304, 375, 

Binay Pattrikd^ 381. 

Bindu, 201. 

Bindusara, a Maurya emperor, 75» 
Birbal, 296. 

Birbhan, 334 ; his Adi Upadeia^ 344 ; 

Christian influence recognizable, 344. 
Bird-worship, 43. 

Bir Singh, 340. 

Black Yajus, origin of the name, 26 ; 
S^hitas and Brahma^as of, 27 ; 
Aranyaka of, 30 ; Upanishads of, 54, 
6.8, 79; SQtras of, 81, 141 ; the 
ScUarudrfya, 383. 

Blood Chapter of JCdlikd A, 354* 
Blood-sacrifice, 354. 

Bodhayaha, atithpr of a ViMdfi^vaita 
vyitri on the Vedanta' sutras^ 171, 
242* 

Bodhi, the wisdom of the Buddhas, ido, 
Badhicharyavaidra, 208, 397. 
Bodhisattva, one whose nature is wis- 
dom, destined to become a Buddha, 
105, 1 12, ido, 208; advanced Bodhi- 
sattvas conceived like divinities, de- 
clining nirvana, 113; weat Bodhi- 
sattvas, 158; married celestial Bpdhi- 
sattvas, 210; the Bodhisattva life in 
the Mahayana, 113; advanced con- 
ceptions, 209 ; the ten bhumis> or 
sth^es, in the career, 113, 115, 160. 
Bodmsaitvahhumi^ Vijilanavadin work 
on the bhQmis, 160, 395, 396. 
Bodhisattvayogdchdra Chatulddtakai 

396. 

Bodhivamsa^ 392. 

Bodies of the Buddha, 1 69, 273. 

Boons, asked at the Veclic sacrifices, 

Brahma, the Creator, 41, 49, 208; m 
second stage of the Epics, 83; iri the 
third stage, 92, 98 ; in the doCtrine pf 
VyGha, 98, 185 ; the Brahma sepf 
and its literature, 148, 387; in the 
TrimQrti, 148 1 ; liis decline, 179. 
Brahinahhidu 4/., 95, 364. 
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Bmlimacbarf , tbb celibate student ; his 
place in the A^mmas, 8t. 

Brahmamriia-^varskinty 368. 

Brahmau, (i) religious truth, 35; (2) 
name of the Absolute, 33, 51; the 
God of the Vedanta, 126; relation 
to the world, 56, 127; inactive, 137' 
identified with Vishnu, 86, 97. 

Brahmanand, 378. 

Brahmanas, the word, 25; rise of the 
Brahmanas, 25 fh; list, 27* ^8; their 
character, 27; their religion, 30 ft; 
philosophy in, 32, 51, 363* 

Brahman- Atman, 51 ; philosophy of, 
53 ; spread slowly at first, 60. 

Brahmd^a /t, 139, 373, 389; its 
royal genealomes of historical value, 
137 ; Mala3ralim Tr., 347, 384 ; con- 
tains Sakta material, 357. 

Brahma /t, 139, 371 ; contains a 
Saura section, 336, 370, 389. 

Brahmans, 20, 21, 36; education of, 
31 ; in transmigration, 34 ; duties, 40 ; 
in Epic become warriors, 49 ; their 
share in creating the Upanishad 
philosophy, 53, 

Brahma S^y 308, 376. 

BrahmS Sampradaya, 337. 

Brahma- sUtra-anuhhdsky a of V allabha, 

Brahma^sutra-bhdshyay 33 a, 387, 368.1 

Brahma-sMraSy the fundamentsd docu- 
ment of the Vedanta, 126 ; written 
by BadarSyana, 1 26 ; a forerunner of 
this work, 179, 

Brahma V*y 95, 364. 

BMimavaivatta P^y 139, 179, 373 ; 
the Ktish^ section is proSably a 
Nimbarkite interpolation, 340, 271, 
376. 

Brahmavidyahharatuiy 251, 286, 368. 

Brahmavidya U», 95, 364. 

Brahmaydmala 71, 365. 

Braj, the district of Mathura and 
Brindaban, 316; the dialect of the 
district, 316. 

Braj Basi Das, 317, 377, 

Braj^bkakH*vildsay 310. 

Braj literature, 297, 377, 379. 

Braj mldsay 32 7, 377. 

Branding, ie. of ihe symbols of Vishnu 
on the body, 1S6, 246, 321. 

Brihmidrauyaka, 30, 363. 

Brihaddrmiyaka IL, 54, 55, 364, 

Brihad Brahma «5’.di*S3, 246. 

Brpiaijdbditt U,, 364 . 

Brihasj^aH Smriii, 2 So, 366. 


Brikait of Prafalmkara, i68, 367. 

Brihatkalpay '400. 

Bfihai S.y 23611. 1, 390. 

Brindaban, 305, 308, 309, 310. 

Buddha, the, 55 ; life, 62 1 teac^ng, 
63 if. ; his doctrine of the soul, of 
transmigration and of release, 65; 
avoidance of metaphysical questions, 
65 ; biographical material, 70 j his 
supposed previous births, 70; rever- 
ence for the Buddha, 71 ; he becomes 
a semi-divine being, 78, 155 ; almost 
becomes an eternal god, 78, 114; 
Buddha-images, no, in. 

Buddhacharitay 115, 394. 

Buddhaghosha, 154, 393. 

Buddhilamkdra, 394. 

Buddhas, many, no; become almost 
like gods, 112 ; their omniscience 
and perfections, 113; the previous, 
70, no. 

BuddhavaifisUy 70 n., 391. 

Buddhwvatamsaka^sutray 158, 160, 

Buddh-Gaya, 6a. 

Buddhi, t. t. of SIfikhya system, 130. 

Buddhism, rise of, 63 ; earliest teaching, 
63 ff. ; spreads to Persia, Turkestan 
and China, 79, S031 Hfaayana and 
Mahayana, no, na, 206; the Tri- 
ratna, 371; killed by Islam, 371; 
literature, 27a, 390, 

Buddhist art, no, m. 

Buddhist bhakti, i to-i n, i la. 

Buddhl^ Canon, 64, 6s~6 ; the Canon 
as found in Cejrlon, 68 ; in HU, 68 ; 
reduced to writing in first cent. B* C., 
68; the San^rit canons, 106, 107, 
109. 

Buddhist Councils, 65, 66, 67, 72, 108, 

Buddhist devotion, see Buddhist bhakth 

Buddhist laity, 71. 

Buddhist logic* 178, 323. 

Buddhist monks, 67, 69, 71, 113; 
Mahayana, become priesi, 113, 

Buddhist nuns, 67, 69, 71. * 

Buddhist pantheism, 274, 379. 

Buddhist Patriarch, moves to China, 
262. ■ , 

Buddhist Sikte system, origin, 209 f * ; 
exposition, ato; cult, aio; literature, 
31 2 Ey 373, 397; aim of tfie system, 
321; itstheistic or pantheistic theo- 
logy, 273; its doctrine that every 
Buddha ami evsry Hodhhattva has a 
wife, 274,' /-'Ik I'* nonks an;! 

nuns absorbed by tne Chaitanya sect,, 
311. 
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Buddhist Sanskrit, 105, 107, no, 394, 
Buddhist. stupas, no. 

Buddhist symbolsv 72, no. 

Buddhist tantras, 3 10, 366, 372. 
Buddhist theism, 273 f., 279. 

Buddhist worship, 71, no; in Maha*- 
yana, 113* 

Burial, 263. 

Burma, 103, 275, 390, 


Cambodia, 168, 207, 390. 

Caste, 3, 17, 31 ; the four chief castes, 
31 ; sub-castes and mixed castes, 31 ; 
education of three highest castes, 31 ; 
influence of in law and life, 40 ; in 
the Epics, 49. 

Celtic peojple, i* 

Central Asia, 103. 

Ceylon, 153 ; extra-canonical Buddhist 
lit., written in Ceylon, 154 f., 275. 

Ceylonese Canon, see Bnddhist Canon. 

Chaitanya, founder of the Chaitanya 
sect, 307 ff.; won by a Madhva 
sannyasi, 303, 307; accepts Radha, 
307 ; his preaching and singing, 307 ; 
his converts, 307, 308 ; his journeys, 
307 ; his death 308 ; his influence, 
303, 304, 305; Ms powers and per- 
sonality, 308; kh reading, 308; in- 
fluence of his death in iSngal, 309 ; 
mentioned in Viivasdm T,, 354. 

Chaitanya BMgavaia, 3 Jo, 377. 

Chaitanyackamradaya, 310, 377, 

Chaitanyackarita^ 376. 

Ckaifanya-ckaritdmriia^ 310, 377. 

Ckc^ttanyatnahgnl, 377. 

Chiitanya sect, accepts Radha, 307 j 
its philosophic position Bhedabheda, 
308; hymns and Gaur Chandrika, 
308 ; the six Gosvamis at Brindaban, 
309 f.; literature, 3090,, 375; the 
temples at Brindaban, 310 ; modifica- 
tions of caste, 31 1 ; Gosvamis, 31 1 ; 
the Tairagis and Vairagims, 311; 
many Buddhist monks and nuns 
absorbed, 309, 31 x; their impurity, 
3x1 ; temples and images, 3x2 ; Chai- 
tanya, Advaita, and Nity.nnanda wor- 
shipped, 312; sankirtan and nagar- 
Mrtan, 307 ; sankTrtan in the tempies, 
312 ; in houses, 312 ; influence of the 
sect, 31S. 

Chaitya, a Buddhist hall, 7a ; 
becomes a temple, 

Chakra, . circle, (l) > 4 akta circle for 
worship, 203, ; (2) a supposed 


centre of occult force in the body, 1 86, 
^95> 301 , 210, 213, 269, 

Chakradhar, 248. 

Chakradhar CharUt 380. 

Chakra-pnja, circle-worship, of the 
^aktas, ao3, 204, aio, 315, 355. 
Chalukyas, 215. 

Chamarasa, 353, 387. 

Chamars, Outcaste workers in leather, 

343. 

CfUmpakaheshthikaihdnaka^ 401. 
Champa, 353. 

Chamun^a, one of the names of the 
goddess, 203. 

Chamundarnya, 282, 404. 
Chdmui^araya P,, 282, 404. 
Chauakya, 43. 

Chandaniahdroshmta T,f 272, 272 n.3, 

398- 

Chan^^mdmtaj 379. 

Chanda-maruta Mahacbarya, 380, 
Ckanddviyyayaf 400. 

Chandb a name of the goddess, 150 ; 
used also as « Chai^t*mahdtmyay 

356* 

Ckatpdt^ a Bengali epic, 257, 356, 
Cha^di Das, 273, 305, 307, 308, 336, 

378* 

Chan^ika, 354. 

Chaiufi’-mdkdtmyaj a section of the 
Marka^eya P . ; basis of ^akta sect, 
150 f., 388; Gobind Singh had it 
translated, 339 ; other Trs., 356, 357 ; 
use of the passage as a liturgy, 337. 
Chafuit-mangal^ 390, 

Chmidt'sataka^ 150, 200, 388, 
Chandragomin, 209, 398, 399. 
Chandragupta, 43, 49, 66 ; said to have 
been a Jain, 75. 

Chandrahdsa A.j 193. 

Chandmjmna J., 193, 

Chandrmald Tl, 268. 

Chandrakirti, 208. 209, 397. 
Ckandraprajnapii^ 166, 219, 400, 403. 
Chandrasuri, 402. 

Chandrika^ 375. 

Changdeva Charitra^ 380. 

Ckahgd&va Pdsaskii^ 374. 

Chamm Basam P., 353, 387. 

Chatma Sadaiiva YogiSvara, 387* 
Channr Vrlshabhendra Svami,'387, 
Charaka, 95. 

Charana, a Vedic school, 294. 
Charananuyoga, fourth section of Di- 
gam baxa Secondary Canon, 219. 

Charan Das, 334, 344, 383. 
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Cbaran 334, 344, 38 a; Hindu 

influejice in the sect, 345. 
Chdrayaniya^KMhaka Dharfjia-sutra^ 
141. 

Chaiitas, 378* 

Ch&riydpitaka, a book of previous lines 
of the Buddha, 70, 393. 

ChSrv^as, 371. 
Charydeharya-^vinikhayay 398. 
Chaifya-pacla, one division of the con- 
tents of the Stmhitis, Ag»mas, Tan- 
tras, 184. 

Cbatteiji, J. C., 391 ; hh Kashmir 
Shawism^ 302. 

Chattisgarh, 343. 

Chaiu^rmmy 400. 
Ch<siMrviwga€hintdmam^ 226, 373, 
ChcUurvi^aiijimssiuti^ 400, 402, 
ChaiMihkt 374, 

Ch&umn Bdrta^ 317, 377^ 

Chaurdsi Pada, 3x8, 377. 
ChdvuiyiamfiZ P.^ 404. 

Chhancias, 43* 

€hhdi%degya BrAuam-^ 27, 2$, 363. 
Chmnd&gya 34, 53, 36 j. 
Cilhedasutras of Jala Canon, 400. 
Chkiamliaraaa, 357. 

Chluananda, 303, 373. 

China, 11^3, 11$, 1:3 t, S07, 275, a9£. 
Chinese Jkiddhi'-it Caucm^ 102, 275* 

: .’i C sJ -...I 

98, 

Chkmts «* oittao. 

Chittof'e^ ^26. 

a Mahar, a ^LiM|hS post, 

Clsristlafs’Itf , In Ihe BiMy 9a ; in i.kn 
didauiic ji4>ic, 99. 

Chfonicks oi' Ceylon, iwnd b 
m^ma m'^f} 72 . 

Ch^dmmi^ 217, 229, 4^4. 

cmim 

Ch/jduvug/raf u /r vhf.i of^ t'hxi Baddhist 

Churani, 343,, 

Ch’Yao, 

Civil law, 4o» 

Colebrooke, 364, 

Conjeevemm, 181, 268, 320, 347. 
Contests of wit, held at close of sacii- 
fices, 22, 

Corea, 390. 

Councils, Buddhist, see Buddhist Coun- 
cils ; Jain, see Jain Councils, 
Cow-pens, holy, 41. 


Cow-worship, 43. 

Creation in the Pafichamtm Samhitas, 
i84f. 

Criminal law, 40. 

Dadu, 334, 341, 382 ; his Bdn^ 341 , 
383 ; his disciples, 341, 382, 
DadS-dvara, 341, 

Dadupanth, 334, 341, 381; literatures 
341 ; rejects Outcastes, 341 ; ascetics 
call^ 'bddupanthTs, laymen 
34s ; five orders of ascetics, 341 f« ; 
restrictions on reading the Bam\ 341 ; 
the gurumanira and the iabda^ 341 ; 
the cult, 343. 

BSdGpanthls, the of the WdQ- 

panth are so called, 341, 

Ddkdrnc^a^ 399* 

71, 273, 398, 

L?:-. righl-hand section 
of the ^akta sect, 268. 
Bahshindmmti £4, 3C4, 

DSmodar Dlls, 37 8. 

Di^modarawdka,' 3831 , 

102. 

Dancing in worship, 3? a, 

Dandi, a Brahman sannyast who carries 
a danda^ a bamboo rod of a sym- 
bolical and ccicoiorilal character, 
174 n, I. 

Dira Shikolt, 285, 287, 344, 364, 
Daxbesh, 312, 

Dar4ana, 124. 

IJarima (A, 364. 

BrnSan PrakiA 3^* 

Baiia, slave, 3. 

Daabhrmjaka, a chap, in the Mahd^ 
213, 396. 

D(iSp)huvraha-smra^ 1(^0, 1 61, 275, 396. 
DaiahhM'm 4 harai 275, 396* 

Dasahuihii, -joi. 374, 

Dai^ip^tddrlha^ 2/7, 

JDa^as, 4, 3.^ 

BaiasiViiisrtka PrajMpdyanuid sMm^ 
ns;. 

BalaUoki^ 240, 376* 

Daiail&ki^bhdshya^ 376- 
Daldimtaskamihai 400. 
DaAiwmkdUka^s^trai 215, 399. 

Da S h amis, sann}ds7s of ten orders, 174. 
Da4yus, 4 , 
xJfdhdifa^saf 393. 

Battatreya, 283, 190, 34 ; liSn^rjy 

represented as a itaimyava with three 
heads, 248 j the Manbhaus do not 
recognbe this figure, bur DattS- 
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treys, aa Inciimstioii of 
348. 

DeUtainya *5*,, i83» 249, 380. 
Battatreya Sampraday^ 348, 337. 
Dattatreya sect, 190; literature, S90. 
DattMreya £/*., 249, 364, 380. 

Dmma Sa^^ha^ 404* 

Bays Bai, 383, 

0ayi.ra!]a6 ^^78. 
pith, x^pJtel^ death in the other 
world, 33, 35, 53, 

Dehu,- 301. 

Devabhiwlra, 378, 379, 401. 
Deyacharya, 375. 

Bevadasis, women of bad repute who 
sing and dance in the temple-cult, 
332. 

Dezf&mnmt&ira^ 316, 403. 

Bevajki, mother of Krishna, 100. 
D&imSm, Canon of the hymns of the 
Tamil Saiva poets called The Three, 
356; set to Bravidian music, 256; 
snug in the temples, 256. 

Devarddhi, 163 ; works, 164, 401. 
Devakrman, 394. 

DetasGri, 225. 

BevatadhySya Btahma^a, 383. 
Deveudraga^i, 278. 

Di^mdrmtwoa^ 400^ 

DeyendrasGri, 281, 4caa 
Bevf, goddess ; goddess of the Sakta 
sect, 1501 ^symbols used in her wor- 
ship, 293 m2; sometimes represmted 
by a snake coiled round the iiuga, 
294 11. I* 

Devt Bh&^aia Vpapurdt^t a Sakta 
work, 326, 369, 359, 373,* 389; date, 
269, . 

DmtffiddMmyd^ an episode in Mdrkan- 
4 iya P.f 130: ^ . Cham^i^Mdhat- 
my&, 

Ti 365. 

Bhamma, Pali for dharma, 40, 
Dhammachakkappe^tiam Suttay 70 n, 
Bhapmakittl, 393.' 

Ohanfm&fada^ a book of Buddhist 
verse, 71, 39a; comm, ascribed to 
Beddhagbosia, 393. 

B.hamm&pala, 155. 

Dhmm^i'sangum^ 393. 

Ohftiuapjia, 278, 379, 401. 

Bhara Dham B^, 383. 

Bhaium, ;p'S.. 

-fKdrackatUm^ 405. 
X)hKr:j-m:iukmim^ 402* 


Bhaurai^f, a Buddhist word for spell, 
equividenl to the Hindu mantra, 158, 
100, 313 ; how to use a dharam, aia, 

Bharma, definition of, 38, 39 f, ; begin- 
nings of, 27; expounded in Karma 
Mimam^, 135; name of a god, 41, 
49, 100 n*6. 

Bharma, worshipped in Bengal, 271 ; 
literature.of the cult, 271, 

Dhanna Bas, 335. 

Bharmagupta school of Hinayana 
Buddmsm, 156, 395; ^^tAhhinhh-^ 
kramts^tO’^ra, 156, 395; translated 
into Cninese and Tibetan, 207 ; their 
Vinaya in Sanskrit, 156 ; in Chinese, 
156. 

Bharraakaya, one of the bodies of a 
Buddha, 159. 

BharmakTrti, 398. 

Dharma-mangal poems, 371 f. 

DharmdmfUa^ 283, 405. 

Dharntapaday Sansk. for Dhamniapada ; 
in Chinese, 155. 

Bharmas, the Nine, of Nepal, 275. 

Bharmasagara, 360, 403. 

Bhanna-4&tias, 40. 

Bharma-sGtras, 38 ff., 365; date, 38; 
contents, 39 f. ; modification of, 80. 

Dhdtu^ai^ 393. 

Bhruva Bas, 378, 

Bhyana, m^itation ; contemplative 
power, 274. 

Bhydnaiimu 95, 364. 

Bhyani-Bodhisattva, 273, 274. 

Bhyani-Buddha, 373, 274. 

Diagrams, representing divinities, 293, 

Dialogues, 23. 

Didactic Epic, 85 ff., 92 ; arose in N E* 
India, 85; compass, 85; contents, 
86ff.,95. 

Digambara, a Jain sect, 75, 119, 162, 
®59J Bigambaras and the original 
Canon, 76, 130, 121, 218, 360; 
Digambara Secondary Canon, 318, 
2825 Digambara literature, 120, 
165 f » 215, 281, 360 ; the Digambara 
categories, 360* 

BIgha Nikiya, first division of the 
Buddhist Sutta Pi$aka, 70, 71, 394 
393* 

a Buddhist ^35* 

Bifc, 1 1, of ’Valieshika system, 133. 

BIkshS, lnilkti<m, 167, 204; among 

' ' VtH 282 ; among Ssktas, 

Dmllahi, 29** 

I fioskouroi; 
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Dtpankara, 273. 

Dipavaitisa^ 155, 393, 

Dtpta 193. 

Blrghagama, Sansk. for DTghanikaya, 
109; in Chinese, 155* 

Birghatamas, 9. 

Divine incarnation, first among Vaish- 
navas, 84 fi; later among 6aivas, 147. 
JDtzJ^^addfta, 108, 395, 

DnySndev, 234; vemacnlar for Jnana- 
deva, q. v. 

Bnyanoba, 234, 302 ; vernacular for 
Jnane^vara, 

Domestic ceremonies, 23, 

JDrUkvaya^a Sraufa StUra^ 365. 
Di^mi^a, author of a Viiisbtadvaita 
Bhashya on the Veddnta-sutraSf 17 1. 
Dranpadi, 49, 100 n. 6. 

Draviia BMshya, 351, 386^ 

Dmvi^Ja land, i.e. the Tamil country, 
332, 246, 

Bravida Veda, 379. 

Dravidian music, 341. 

Dravya, 1. 1. of Vaikshika system, 133. 
Bravyanuyoga, third section of Bigam- 
bara Secondary Canon, 219. 
Dravyasai^graha^ 282, 404. 
Dfisktivada^ a lost Jain book, 400. 
Buhla RSm, 345. 

Bttkha, 64. 

Dukhanta, t. t of Paiupata system, 

251. 

Dolan Das, 343, 382. 

Burgai a goddess, celebrated in the 
Epic, 149 : called the sister of 
^ Krishna, 149 ; called Uma, the wife 
of ^iva, 150: see Uma; also called 
Chan<Jx, 1 30 : see JSakta sect ; one of 
the five gods, 179. 
jDurgdiatandpm Stotra, 354. 
jDt4r^i-pariiodhanaHMrat}Ti 399. 
ptimdsasa T., 268. 

Dvddahhtuprekshdy 403, 

Dvaita, dualism, a form of the Vedanta^ 
128, 287 

DvaitadvaUa-siddhdntaefS&iuka^ 376. 
Dvarika, Dwarka, in Kathiawar, 100, 
303. 

Dwarf, Vamana, 84 n. 2 ; one of Vishnu 
incarnations, 85 n. i. 

Byanuka, t t of Vai4eshika system, 

nir 

Earthenware pots, representing divini- 
ties, 293* 

Education, the beginnings were priestly, 
8, i8, 27; at first oral, 8, 18, 35; 

E 


then literary, 19; education of the 
three castes, 31. 

Ego ; Buddhism teaches that all things 
are lacking in an ego, 64. 

Ekadan^is, Sankara’s Ban^s (174 n. i) 
are so called in contrast with 6rx- 
Vaishnaya Sannyasis, who carry a 
triple rod, 243 n. i. 

Ekdksharq 364. 

Eksngas, ari-Vaish^ava ascetics who are 
not Brahmans* 

EkSntada Ramayya, 260, 

Eklingjl, 146. 

Eknatb, a Marafhl poet, 250, 300, 303, 
332, 374- 

Ekndtht Bhdgwat^ 374. 

Ekorama, one of the five orig^l 
Lingayat ascetics, 260. 

Ekottaragama, San^. for Anguttarani- 
kaya, 1094 in Chinese, 155* 
Elephanta, 149 m 8. 

Epics, 44 ff. ; 83 ff. 

Eroticism, 203, 204, 210. 

Eschatology, 15, 33, 33 ft, 41, 44, 48. 
Eternity of sound, 290 n. 2, 

Ethereali^ed body, a result of austeiities, 

Etymology, 42, 

Excommunication, 40. 

Fa Hien, 15^ 

Family, patriarchal, i. 

Fana, 331. 

Fathers » Ancestors, 23. 

Fire-cult, 41, 43. 

Fish, one of Vishnu’s incarnations, 
85mJ. 

hive Buddhas, 273. 

Five gods, worshipped by Smaitas, 179* 
293 ; lise of the custom, 179 f. ; time, 
206; significance, t8o; author, 176, 
179; worship of, 178, 179, 

Five MS,, i. e* fjiadya (wine), mdf^m 
(meat), fnatsya (fish)^:^«^nf (parched 
-f grain), maithuna (cation), 210, 355. 
Former Buddhas, see Previous Buddhas, 
Four Noble Truths, the, of Buddhism, 

63. 

Four Sampradayas, 327. 

Fourteen Siddh^ta Sastras, 258. 

Full Lingayats, 262* 

Full Moon sacrifice, 22. 

Funeral ceremcmies, 16, 39, 40, 

Gmyidvdwiipikd^ 376. 

Ga^apati *= Ga^e^a 
GmwpcdUtdpaniya 189 , iro 6 * 
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<^mapati U.^ 206^ 364, 390. 

Ga^patya, the sect which worships 
Ganapati or Gane&a, 206; the sub- 
sects, 270.; their Trimurti, 149 ; 
their literature, ao6, 270, 390 ; their 
theology, 206; their sect-mark, 270; 
their rnastm, 170; their worship, 

270. 

Ganas, 19. 

Ctaf^avyukat 1 58, 1275, 396. 

Gandhahastim^iabhdshyaf 216, 219, 
403. 

Gandharan art, iii. 

3aneSa, the centre of the Ganapatya 
sect, 149, 206 j one of the five gods, 
179, 206, 301 ; symbols used in his 
worship, 293 n. 2. 

Garieia-Khan^ of Brahnuxvaivarta /*., 

271. 

Gantia S., 183, 206. 

GaM/a Upapura^ 226, 270, 390. 

Gaiteia-ydmala T.f 365. 

Ga]^, 47^ 

Gahgadhiara, 270, 390, 

Ganges, 16, 47 ; Ganges water used in 
worsUp, 294. 

Ganged, 224, 370, 370 n. x. 

Ganinath, 235^ 

Giimtmddyd^ 400. 

Garl^, songs in praise of the Devi, 
35 ^- 

Garhha U, 364. 

Gargya, 146. 

Garib Das, 334, 345 ; his Guru Granth 
Sahib, 343 » 

Garib DasXs,.334, 345 ; only the twice- 
born received as ascetics, 343. 

Garuda, 48. 

Garuda jP., 139, 178, 372 ; a Smarta 
manual, 178 f., ao6, 372; contains a 
passage on Surya, 206 ; a passage on 
GaneSa, 206, 390. 

Garwfa 3^4- 

GdtJ^ahasri, 403,. 

Gathdsai^aha; 398. 

Gau^Uipada, author of Sdnkkya-kdrikd- 
bkdshyja, 176, 369. 

Gaudap^a, the advaita Vedautist, 
1 70 1., 364. 

Gaudi, aog, 

Gdurmtgashpdhd^ 

Gaur Chau&a^ 3C^;. 

Ga;ur Chauddl^ 308, 5X2. 

80, 3^5. 

Gautama, tW Bud dbs, 55, 62, 273, 274 ; 
Wtbe Buddha. 

376. 


Gayairi, 151, 390. 

Gdyatrt-hkdshya, 37^ 

Ghata, pot, used in Sakta worship, 202. 
Ghazi Das, 343. 

Gheran 4 a * 5 *., 348, 384. 

Ghuman, 299. 

Gin, name of one of the ten orders of 
Sankara’s sannyasis, 174, 

, Giridhar, 322. 

Ciiidharau, 316, 317, 377. 

Giridhar Kabxaya, 382. 

Giid, i. e. Bhagm)i^^id, 9. v, 

GUdbati, 381. 

Gi£ 4 -bbdshya of , Madhva, 242, 375; 
of Ramanuja, 379; of Vishnusvaini, 
375 ^ 

Gtfd Gmfinda, 238, 378. 
Giidriha-sahp'oha, 241. 

Gobhiia Grinya SMra, 365* 

Gobind Singh, the last Sikh guru, 338, 
382 ; creates the Rhalsa, 339, 340; 
his Grcmtk, 339 ; his Jap Saheb^ 339 
n.4. 

God, in early Upauishads, 55 f* \ in 
verse Upauishads, 58. 

Gods, of 10 ff. j position of Vedic 
gods weakening, 21, 32, 

G^ul, lOO* 

Gokulnath, 317, 377* 

Golden Temple at Amritsar, the central 
Sikh shrine, 337,* the worship, 340 f* 
Goloka, cow-place ; the highest heaven, 
the heaven of Kjish^, acc. to Nim- 
barka, 240. 

Gommaiasdra, 282, 405, 
Gommateivara, 282. 

Gondhal, a dance in honour of the god- 
dess, 356. 

Gopala, an epithet of Krishiia, 50. ’ 

Gopala Bhatta, 309. 
Gopdla-sahflsrandma, 239, 375. 
Gppdta 4 dpantya G., 189, 237, 239, 364, 



Gopichaudana, a white clay used for 
making'the sect-mark of the BHaga- 
vatas, 234, 298. 

Gopichandana U.y 234, 364, 373. 

Gopis, milkm.aids, of Brindaban, com- 
panions of Rfishna in dance, song, 
and sport, 229, 230, 3x4. 

GorakhnSth (Gorakshanatha), 223, 235, 
384; a Yogi, founder 6f the KSnphafa 
Yops, 2537 date, 254; believed still 
to live in the Himalayas, 348 j wor- 
shipped in many temples in N. India, 
253; his Sanskrit works, 254} his 
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Yoiga, 233, 353 f.j worshipped in 
Gorakbnathi temples, 347 ; in the 
temple of Gorakhpur a shrine to his 

. memory, 347. 

Gorakhnathis (Gorakshanathis), a sect 
of PaSupata Saivas, 190, 384; pro- 
bably derived from the Nathas, 193 ; 
closely allied to the Kapalikas, 253 ; 
date of foundation, 253 ; their temples, 
3475 Gorakhnath worshipped and 
animals sacrificed, 347 ; Kanphafa 
Yogis, 348 j their mantra, 348 ; their 
literature, 354, 348 s their lack of 
interest in yoga, 348. 

Goraksha, a name of Siva, 353 ; also 
Sanskrit name of Gorakhnath, 254* 

Goraksha-giiay 384. 

Goraksha’kalpa, 384. 

Goraksha-^aumudty 384. 

Gornksha-paddhati, 384. 

Gcraksha-pa^chaya^ 384. 

Goraksha-sahasrandma^ 384. 

Gorakska-iaiaka, 254, 348, 384. 

Gosvatni, 309, 311. 

Gosvarru Sri Purushottamaji, 316. 

Gotama, pn. 

Govardhana, name of a hill in Braj ; 
name of a maifia, monastery, in 
Puri, founded by Sankara, 1 74, 297. 

Govinda-bhashya, 387, 31 1, 377. 

Govinda Das, 31 1, 376. 

Govindananda Sarasvati, 369 n. 

Graha-yamala T,, 265* 

Grdmag^agdmt 19 . 

Grammar, 43 ; schools of, 80. 

Granth or Granth Saktb^ the sacred 
book of the Sikhs, 399, 300, 338; 
called also the Adi Granth^ 339, 
383 ; contents, 338 ; compiled y 
Guru Arjan, 337 ; uses, 338. Gobind 
Singh bids the Sikhs take the Granth 
for their guru, 339 \ the worship of 
the Granth is part of the Sikh cult, 

340, 341- 

Granth of the Tmth Gum^ 339, 382; 
used for worldly ends, 339. 

Greeks, 78^ 

Grihastha, householder, q.v. 

Gfihya-sutras, sSf, 3655, date, 38 j 
contents, 39, 140. 

Gfitsamada, 8. 

Gujarati literature, 297, 306, 317, 319, 
378, 390. 

Guna, (i) t, t. of Safikhya system, 
183 ; (3) of Vaikshika, 134 ; (3) of 
the theology of the Sakti of Vishnu, 
184. 


Giinabhadra, 217, 404, 

Guna-body, 185. 

Gunachandra, 278, 401. 

Gunahdrandavyuhat 274, 375, 397. 

Gunaratna, 360, 401. 

Gupta empire, 122, 123, 136. 

Gur Das, 383. 

Guru, i,e. Prabhakara, 168. 

Guru, religious teacher; held to be 
God, first among ascetics, then 
among laymen, 167, 186; among 
Buddhists, 3 10; held to be the 
Buddha, 210; among Vira Saivas, 
361, 

Gnrudeva, 387. 

Gurudvaras, 340. 

Gum Granth Sahibs 345. 

Gurumukhi, an alphabet invented for 
Nanak’s hymns, 337. 

Guruparampara, succession of gurus, 
298, 

Gurusthala Jangamas, 363. 

Guru- worship, 362, 336, 338, 346. 

Gutkd^ 382. 

Gydn Prakdi^ 382. 

Gy an Saniudra^ 38 2 » 


Hala, 165, 215. 

Hallik, 144. 

Hamsa U„ 95, 364. 

Handal, 340, 

Handalis, 340. 

Hanuman, 48; temples of lianuman, 
321. 

Ilanummt Ndtakaj 339, 381. 

Haoma, 3. 

Har Gobind, a Sikh guru, 338. 
Haribhadra, 314, 378, 280, 360, 371, 
383, 401- 

Hanbhakii-rasdyam^ a Madhva work 
on devotion, 303, 375. 
Haribhakii-Tiildsay 309, 376. 

Hari Das, 378. 

Plaridasis, 302, 318; Haridas! litera- 
ture, 373. 

Haridra Ganapati, 270, 

Harihara, 143, 264. 

Hariharananda Bharati, 355. 
llariharananda SvamI, 289. 

Harikatha, 302, 

Hari^thamritasdra^ orJ/arikathasdra, 


3 ^ 3 , 375 « 

Jlariltldf an abstract of the Bhdgavata 
334 » 374 * 

Banpaih^ Jfianesvara's, 233, 374; 

Eknath’s, 300, 374. 
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Harishena, 403. 

Hartia 246. 

Harivaihiay a Pwana, 139, 371, 372; 
recognized as last section of the 
MBB.i 100; date, 140, 143; life of 
Krishna appended to royal genealo- 

f *es, 138; gives tnnch space to 
fishna legend, 143; contains hymns 
to DiwgS, T40, 387;, teaches the 
Cfinaluy of Vishnu and >iva, 142, 18 r; 
possibly a Br.agavatn V., 1435 cpn- 
tenis, 143 f.; became attached to the 
Makabharata^ X44; contains Sakta 
material, T50. 

HarivaiHia R (Jain), 217, 217 n, a; 

3i8, 219, 404. 

Hari Vamk, 318, 378, 

Harivyasa Muni, 305, 376. 

Hat Rai, 340. 

Harsha, 205. 

Batha-saitketa^cha-fidrika, 384. 
Hatha-yoga, the name of a new Yoga, 
taught by Gorakhnath, 253, 348. 
Hatha-yoga, 254, 348» 384* 
Hatha-yogchJframpikSf 348, 384. 
Hayagnva ^ 7 ,, 304. 

Heavenly gods, i, 3, 

Hellenic peoples, i* ' 

Hfmachandra, 277, 278, 279!., 40I4 
Hemidri, 226, 373. 

Henotheism, 15. 

Heramba, a name of Ganek, used by 
Buddhists as well as Hindus, 270. 
Heramba-Gaimpati, 270. 

Hermits, 29, 31; see Vanaprastha, 
Vaikhanasa, 

Heruka, 27a. 

Htruka T,, 272, 398. 
iie^ajra T’., 2J2, 398. 

Himalayas, i03r 

Hinayana Buddhism, 103, tio, ur, 
1x8. 

Hinayina literature, 64, ^7-72, 104* 
10, n8, 154 jPf., 161, 207, 393, 

Hindi literature, 296, 297, 299, 305, 
3I<S, 3*7. 333. 34*. 343 ff-. 

SS*. 381, 38a. 

Hindu nuns, 129, 

Hindu people to-day, 29a. 

Hindu philosophies, 122 ff.; the.founda- 
tion texts, 133; date, 123. 

Hindu sects, 122. 

Hihgiaj, 348. 

Hiouen Tsang, 177, 207, 208; just 
escaped being sufficed to Durga, 
203. 

HirmiyakeH Bharnia Sftira^ 365, 


Hirm}yake§l Gnhya Sutra, 365. 
Hira^iyakeit Srauia SUira^ 365, 
HU-chaurast-dh^m, 378. 

Hit-jT, 318, 

Horse-sacrifice, 14, 23. 

Hofri, 6, 7, 14, 17, 19. 30 . 
Householder, one of the four akamas, 
29, 40, 81. 

Hrihg, aot, 

Huin, 201. 

Human sacrifice, 203, 354. 

Hung, 20 r, 

Huvishka, a Kushan kin^ 103. 

Hymns, of ^igveda, see jRig^da. 
Hypnotic trances, in Buddhism, 64, 
211. 

Hypnotism, 6u 

Idolatry renounced, 326, 359. 

Images, first mention of, 415 later, 
common, 48 ; images of divinities in 
sexual union, 265 j images in SmSrta 
worship, 293. 

Image-worship, 50, 51 n. ; unorthodox, 
50 * 

Immortality,!, 13. 

Incantations, id, 43* , 
incarnation, d^ne, 41, 47 ; incarna- 
tions of Vishnu, 84, 85, 87, 99, 'loo. 
India, 2, 3, ro, *11, 12, 15, 47, 49. 
Indo-European, race, i ; language, i, 
6 j religion, i ; culture, i ; literature, 6* 
Indo-Iranian people, 2 ; religion, 2, 3. 
Inheritance, 40. ^ 

Initiation, 31, 

IntpdvirupaiJm, 258, 383, 

Ik, Lord, 58. 

^ i 55» 58, 364. 

Ikara, Lord, God^ 58 ; t. t of the 
Yog^ system, 132; t t* of NySya 
system, 134. 

Ikdra Gftd, 358. 

Ikara K^ishpa, also called Vindhyn- 
vasin, author of the Sdhkhya-kdrtkd, 
129, 368 ; his date, 129. 
livara-pra^abhtjHa-kdrmds, 259* 
fkara Purl, 303, 307- 
Ihara S., 183, 246. 

Hvar Das Nagar, 343. 

Italic peoples, i. 

Jthmitaka, 393, 

1 Tsing, 207, 208, 212^ 

Jabdla f/., 95, 358, 364. 

Jabdli 0 \, 364. 

Jadnnandana Das, 311. 
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Jag£^disa, 289, 37 r. 

Jagannath, 307. 

Jagatsundartyogdmdlili 403, 

Jagjivan Das, 343, 382, 

Jagmohjina, 

Jahangir, 33!. 

Jairaini, 307, 

Jaimiiti Bhdrt^a, 304, 

Jaimhti Su/ra^ 365. 

Jaimini Srauta Sutra^ 363. 

Jaimimya Bnlkmatja^ 27, jS 
JaiininTya - nydya - md/d- vidara , 285, 

3^7- 

Jaifminya»sfUra-bh(ishya<i 367, 377. 
fai/niniya Cftxnishad Brahmana^ 27, 

Jam atf, H9* 

Jain asceticism, 74- 
Jama, the word, 74. 

Jaindilokavdriika^ 404. 
Jainavarndirama^ 404, 

Jain bhakti, 120, 

Jain canon, see isvetambafa Jain Canon. 
Jain councils, 75. 

Jainism, 73 ff. ; older than Buddhism, 
73 j the early system, 74; atheism, 
74; asceticism, 74; souls in elements, 
74; ahimsa, 74; the two communi- 
ties, 75, X19; expansion in north 
and south, 119;^ little iniluenced by 
Saktism, 213 ; Sakta yoga present 
but not prominent, 213 ; decline, 359. 
Jain laity, 74,^ 

Jaiu literary dialects, 162, 

Jain literature, 75 ff*, 119, J20f., 162, 
213, 377, 398; popular literature in 
Prakrit, 163; in vernaculars, 228. 
Jain logic, 178, 213, 225. 

Jain Mahamshtrl, 162. 

Jain monks, 74, 75, 119. 

Jain nuns, 74, 119. 

Jain suicide, 74. 

Jain theism, 278; a work written 
against it, 282. 

Jain Tirthakaras, 71, 120 n, i, 216. 

Jain worship, 75, 120. 

Jain Yoga, 213. 

Jains, in an Asokan edict, 77. 

Jamba van, 48. 

JamhudvJpaprajflaptif 213, 400. 
Jahamsakhis, 336, 

Jahgama, 260, 361, 262, 263; two 
classes of Jahgama, 262. 

Japan, Buddliism carried to Japan, 168, 
207; 391^ 

33^» 338, 34 

» Saheh, 339 n. 4. 


Jatakiif a book of previous lines of the 
liuddha, 70, 71, 392, 393; their 
indiience, 108, iio> 113. 

~^\ry'x4ura, 156, 393. 

' • 393- 

Japayus, 4^. 

Java, i68, 391. 

Jayadeva, 238, 305, 307, 308, 378 j his 
date, 23S. 

Jayadevamika, 371. 

Jayadhavaid^ 217, 219, 404; its (Jkd^ 
2 1 7 m 2. 

Jayananda, 377. 

Jayanta, 370. 

Jayaratna, 38(5. 

Jayasirhha, 279. 

Jayaiihuyanasioira^ 279, 401. 
Jayatirtha, *237, 375. 

Jayavallabha, 215, 401. 

Jejakabhukti, 226, 

Jenghiz Khan, 277. , - 

Jetalpiir, 318. 

Jina, 74. 

Jinachandra, 401, 

Jinadatta, 2S0, 402, 

Jinakuihe, 217, 403. 

Jinakini, 360, 402. 

JinCiksharanidle, 404. 

Jinamandana, 360, 402. 

Jinasamhitdf 360, 405. 

Jinasena (a), author of II<iriva)Ma /*., 
217, 4«>4- 

Jinasena (b), pupil of Ylrasena, author 
of part of Aifi P, (Jain), 217, 404. 
JIva, 309, 377. 

Jtvtibh\^ama^ 400. 

JivakanChint3mant% ^80, 401, 404. 
Jtmviydra, 401 » 
jTv Dasdi 378. 

Jhanachandra, 177,370. 
jRana Das, 311, 377. 

Jhanadeva « JS^esvara. 
J^dmldi-sddhana^ 399. 

Jiitmdmrita^ 384. 

jhana-pada, one of the four divisions of 
the contents of Agamas, Saibhit^s, 
and Tantras, 184. 

Jndnaprasthmzaidstra^ 107, io8, 394. 
Jhanasagara, 360, 402, 
JMna-Vasishthamy 296, 373. 

JhaueSvara, 234, 239, 248, 253, 298, 
299, 374; 3845 a true Bhag^vata, 
235 ; a monist, 234, 300. 

Jilmuivart^ a Marathi commentary on 
the G'&dy 234, 248, 296, 374 j teaches 
the advaita system and yoga, 234, 
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JHaiadJmrmakatha^ one of the Jain 
Aiigas, 399. 

Jot Prasad, 336. 

Jiunagadh, 306. 

Jyotisvati 71 , a6S« 

Kabir, 284, 291, 323, 326, 337, 330, 
347, 381 ; Islam and Hinduism both 
contributed to Kabir, 331 j influence 
of Sufiism, 331 ; Klmananda his 
teacher, 332 ; banished from Benares, 
333 ; relation of Hindu and Muham- 
madan elements in his mind, 332 j 
denounces idolatry, 333; condemns 
divine incarnation and asceticism, 
333. Is there Christian influence in 
his poems ! 33^3 ; a strict theist, 333; 
conception of God, 333; character 
of his poetry, 333; critical research 
needed to distinguish his genuine 
poems from later work, 333 ; the 
Btjak, 333; poerfts in the Granthy 
33 3> 33S; sects which arose from his 
influence, 334, 347 ; common features 
of these sects, 334. 

Kabirpanth, 334, 335, 381 ; monks and 
nuns, 335 ; two sub-sects, each under 
a Mahant, at Benares and at Chattis- 
garh, 335 ; many monasteries, 335 ; 
cwlt, 335; special ceremonies, 336} 
worship; of the Mahant, 336; Kabir 
called an incarnation of the Supreme, 
33d ; sect-mark, mantra, rosary, 336, 

Kahitt^aUy 381. 

Kach, 339 n, i. 

Kadchay note-book, of Govinda Das, 
376; of Murari Gupta, 376. 

the first section of the Tibetan 
Buddhist Canon, also called Kanjur, 
267. 

Kaiuadya LHpika^ 380, 

Kaivalya, 1. 1 of Sahkhya system, 131, 

112 . 

Maioalya-sdray 38 7 . 

Kaivalya 103, 364, 

Kakshivan, 9n. 

Kala, 1. 1 of Vaiieshilca system, 133; 
1 1 of Pahcbaratra s}'Stem, 1 85. 

Kald^tirudra 27 ,, X96, 364. 

KMaffi^a T*., 388. 

Kalakacharya, tao, 400* 

JCdlakachdryakathdnakay 401. 

Kalakshepam, 302. 

Kdlanidhi 71 , 268, 

Kalidasa, 217, 

35 +- 

hahka P. or T., 354, 372, 389, 


KalUanttarana 27 , 364. 

Kallata, 386/ 

KdloUura 71 , 365 * 

Katpahidy 360, 403. 

Kalpas, 146. 

Kalpasutra (of the Jains), 163, 360, 
400» 

Kalpa-shtras, 38, 50, 365. 
KdlpdvataihsiMy 400. 

Kalpika, 400. 

Kalydnamandira^sUtra, 165, 400. 
Kama, the god of love, 41, 47, 49, 
Kamachlamma, 268. 

Kdmadhenu T., 389. 

Kamakhya, a famous Sakta temple in 
Assam, 354. 

Kamarupa, 354. 

Kdmika, name of an Agama, 193, 194, 
264, 

Kamsa, 100, 100 11.4* 

Kapada Ka^apa, 369. 

Kanaiya, 340. 

Kanaka Das, 375. 

B^akarauni, one of the previous 
Buddhosi 7a, 273. 

Kanarak, 369 n. 5, 370, 

Kanarese Literature, 316, 228, 260, 
264, 281, aSa, aSs, 296, 303, 347. 
353 , 385* 

Kahcm-Appar (xii cent), 350; (xviii 
cent), 847 » 88$, 

KdHM-purdfiamy 347, 351, 383^ 

Kanda Furdr^amy 256, 385. 

Kanga, 339 n. i, 

Kanishka, a Kushan ‘king, 95, loo, 

no, III. 

Kanjur, see Ka-gyur. 

Kannu^aiya Vallalar, 351, 386. 
Kanphato Yogis, followers of Gora- 
khnath, 347; their mantra, 348; 
their ornaments, 348; their worship 
of Gorakhnath, 348 ; their yoga, 348, 
KanihairuH U,, 95, 364. 

Kanva, 8, 10. 

Kapala-Kun^ala, a Kapalika nun, 192. 
Kapalekyara, sknll-god, an epithet of 
Siva, used in Kapalika sect, 192. 
Kapalikas, skull-men, a group or sect 
of PaSupata ^aivas, 190, 193, 384; 
date, 193 ; probably merely an order 
of ascetics, 192; their mtidrdsy 
h. 3 ; there were nuns as well as 
monks, 102, 252 ; closely allied to 
M-hanid SSktas> ^$2 ; ractise 
iSakta wrship, 3«3| have foul rites 
of their own, aii, 25a; practise 
B^tayoga, 193, 352; show eroticism 
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also, 352 j the modem Aghorls are 
the old Kapalikas, 34^. 

K^ilavastu, birthplace of the Bnddha, 

Kapishthala-Kathas, a school of the 
Black Yajus, 27. 

Kapishthala-Ka^ha Samhitd^ 27, 28. 

Karana, name of an Agama, 193. 

Karananuyoga, second section of Di- 
gambara Secondary Canon, 219. 

Kdrafi 4 avyuha\ 158, 274, 396. 

Karikas, Ji6, 124. 

Karma, def,, 34; see Transmi^ation 
and Karma; t. t,^ of Vaiseshika 
system, 134; 1. 1. of Agamic ^aivism, 
one element in 195. 

Karmagranthas, 281, 402. 

Karma-ma^a, the way to release by 
works, 88, 

Kanna Mimosa, exegesis of the sacri- 
ficial Veda, 37, 135, 220, 367 ; 
atheistic, 37, 60, 61, 125; earliest 
form of, 37 ; early nse, 39, 79 ; 
classic form in Jaimini*s SulraS) 
lasff. ; an earlier document, now 
lost, probably served as model for 
earliest Brahma*sutra^ 79; is the 
special system of the orthodox twice- 
born, 37, 126; its teaching, 44, 
125 ff. ; does not teach a philosophy, 
125 ; yet metaphysical ideas implied, 
125 f. ; no doctrine of release in the 
SMras^ 1 26 ; but it appears in Pra- 
bhakara and “Kumarila, 169; has no 
order of ascetics, 126; literature, 
x68f, 220, 285; sacrifice 
decays but the Miraaihsa survives, 
lyo; the Samuchchhaya doctrine, 
221 ; prakarana^granthas an off- 
shoot from the Mimamsa, 295, 

Karma^iaiaka, 108, 395, 

Karma-yoga, restraint of works, 88. 

Karna$^a, the country where Kanarese 
is spoken, 259. 

Karohana, 146. 

Kartabhajas, 312. 

Kartha, 339 11. i. 

Kaittikeya, 47. 

Karundpm^atfka, 395. 

Karwar, 146. 

Ka^akritsna, 128. 

Kashmir, 103, 108, 193. 

Kashmir &ivas,^ 191, 193, 198, 258, 
352> 385 ; Agamic Saivas, 198; 
followers of Sankara, 175 ; the school 
has declined, 352. 


Kaiikd, 367. 

KaSyapa, 273. 

Ka^yapa Matanga, 118. 

Katha, 282, 

Kd^hakct Brdhmana^ 27, 28. 

Kafhakas, a school of the Black Vajus, 

27, 58* 

Kdthaka Sathhifd^ 27, 28. 

Kdthaka Upanishad^ 58, 60, 364. 
Katkdko^a^ 403. 

Katharudra U.^ 364. 

Kathdsaramriia^ 374, 

KcUhaSruti 364. 

Katha Upanishad — Kdthaka Upanu 
shad, 

KathdvatthUy 393, 

Kathiawar, 162 » 

Kdtydyana SratUa SiUra^ 365. * 

Katyayaniputra, author of the Sarvasti- 
vadin philosophy, 107. 

Kaula-marga, the system of the Kaulas, 
266. 

Kaulas, a sect of Saktas, 266. 

Kaula U., 266, 358, 364, 389. 
Kaurashya, one of the earliest Lakuli&a 
ascetics, 1 46. 

Kaushitaki Aranyaka, 30. 

Kamhltaki Brdhmanaj 27, 28, 363, 
KaushXtaki U*t 54. 

Kaushitakins, a school of the pligveda^ 
27. 

Kauiika-sutra, 38, 41, 365. 

Kauthuma school of the Sdmwaeda^ 
18. 

Kautilya, 43, 

Kavacha, 357, 389. 

Kavikarnapura, 310, 376. 

Kayaroh'ana, 146. 

Kedarnath, 260. 

Kma U.i 54, 364. 

Kereya ^Padjtnaraaa, 353. 

Ke&, 339 n. I, 

Ke 4 ava, 224* 

Kekva Dasa Mika, 373. 

Ke&ava Kashmiri, 305, 376. 

Kefeava Mika, 371. " 

Khadira Grihya StUra^ 365. 
Khajuraho, 227* 

Khakis, an order of DadfipanthI ascetics, 
342. 

Khalsa, the warrior-community of the 
Sikhs, 339, 340. 

K balsas, an order of Dadupanthi 
ascetics, 341. 

Khandadeva, 2S5, 367. 
Khanda-di-Pahul, the Sikh baptismal 
service, 339. 
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KkandakaSt second part of the Buddhist 
Vinaya, 69. 

Khundanaknandakhadya^ 2 S3, ^25, 

37 

Khotan, 104, 153. 

Khuddakanikdya, fifth section of Sutta 
Pitaka, 109, 392. 

Khuddakapdiha^ book of the Buddhist 
Sutta Fitaka, 71, 392. 

K%laka, 357, 389. 

King, the, in law, 40, 

Kiraiia J., 193, 194, 195 n. i. 
Kirandvatiy 223, 37®* 
Kiramvali-p'akdiaj 370. 

Kirpan, 339 n. i. 

Klrian SMla^ 341. 

Kirtamya, 312, 

Kirtivarman, 226. 

Kishoribhajas, 312. 

Knowledge in the Upanishads, 55. 

Ko4i kavi^ 258, 386* 

Korea, 154. 

Kotwa, 343. 

Koyil F., 386. 

Krantadipikd^ 305, 37^. 
Xrafftasandardka, 377, 

Kriih, 212. 

Krishna, in MadidbhdraUa^ 49 ; a man, 
49; or a vegetation spirit, 49; or 
a sun-god, 49 ; his character, 89 j in 
Megasthenes, 495 at Mathura, 50; 
in second stage of Epic a partial 
incarnation of Vishnu, 78, 83; in 
early inscriptions, 84 n. 3; in third 
stage of Epic, a full incarnation, 87, 
100 j the cult of Krishna in the Gitd^ 
88 f.; the god transformed in the 
GJtd^ 89 ; in didactic Epic, 97 ; in 
the doctrine of VyOha, 99 ; the 
Kti^na-legend, 100; the child- 
Kpshna, 100 ; K. and the cowherds, 
loo; acc. to Nimbarka Krishna is 
the eternal God, 240. 

Krishna III, a Rashfrakuta king, 282, 
Krishna Chaitanya, 307, * 

Krishna Das, a Madhva, 375. 

Krishna Das, a Vallabha, 377. 
Krishnad^ Kaviraj, 310, 377, 
IWshnadeva, 312. 
Krishna-janina^Khaitddi 376, 
KHshnakantamrita, 304, 308, 375. 
Krishfta Ltlahhyudaya^ 303. 
KrisbnamiSra, 227, 371, 373. 
Krishnananda Vagina, 389. 
Krishnapremdmrita, 377. 

Kjishnapur, 49, 

KHshmrchanadipikd ^ 377* 


KHshta U.j 364, 

Kriya, one of the two aspects of the 
.* 5 akti of Vishnu, 184. 

KriyS-pada, one^division of the contents 
of Samhitas, Agamas, Tantras, 184. 

Knydsara, 350, 353, 383. 

Kruiii, 212, 

Kshana, a member of the Sautrantika 
series, saihtdno^ 106. 

K$hapanasdra^ 282, 405. 

Ksbatriyas, 31 , 36; education of, 3x5 
in transmigration, 34; duties, 40; 
relation to philosophy of the Upani- 
shads, 53. 

Kshemaraja, 194, 359, 365, 386. 

Kshemendra, 395. 

Kshudrakagama, Sansk. for Khuclda- 
kanikaya, 109. 

Kshurikd U.j 95, 364* 

Kubera, the god of wealth, 41, 47, 

Ktibjikd J".. 205 n. 3. 

Kubjikdmata 7 ’., 199, 21 1, 388. 

Kublai Khan, 277. 

Kuchar, 104, 153, 

Kidachuddmani T,, 265, 387, 38S. 

Kuldrnava T., 268, 388. 

Kulasdra T,^ 265. 

Kulakkhar, 188, 

KuUsvan Jl, 368, 

Knlljama Sahebi 292. 

Kulottuhga, a Chola king, 245. 

Kumaraguruparasvaml, 351, 383» 

Kumaralabdha, a Sautrantika scholar, 
107 - 

Kumarapala, 280. 

Kutndrapdlaprabandha^ 402. 

Kumara Valmiki, 303. 

Kumarila, of the Karma Mlmamsa, 
168 f., 216, 221, 286, 367; called 
Bhatta, 268 ; system, 168 ff. 

Kumbha Kana, 306. 

Kumbh Mela, a gathering of ascetics 
held once in twelve years at the 
confiueuee of the Jumna and the 
Ganges, '174, 304, 327. 

Kiimudachandra, 279. 

Kiiitdcdiya^ 382. 

Kun^akundacharya, 166, 219, 281, 360, 

403- 

Kundaiini, the coiled one, name of the 
goddess* coiled up in Miiladhara, 202, 
294 n. I. 

Anndikd 364. 

Kuhkuma, 357. 

/^upakdiakauiikdddyaj 360, 403, 

K^iraly 121. 

Kfmia P., 139, 372, 383, 384; ?iaiva, 
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1 79 j contains Laknliia tnateriai, 1 79 ; 
contains ^akta material, 195, 196; 
Tel. Tr,, 346 ; Tam. Tr., 347, 
Kumkshetra* 9, 

Kurus, 9. 

Kushans, 78 ; the Kushan empire, 78. 
KuSika, 146. 

Kmmnanjali^ 221, 222, 224, 370 
Kutastha Purusha, 185. 

Kutsa, 9 n. 

Labdkisdra^ 282, 405. 
Laghiikshetrasamdsa^ 402. 
Laghti-sdhkhya-sutra-'VriUi^ 369, 
Lagfm 351, 386. ’ 

Lake-worship, 48. 

Zakshafidmkf 224, 370. 

Lakshmana DeSika, 267, 389. 
Lakshmana Sena, 238 n. 

Lakshral, the c<^sort of Vishntu, 47, 
301 ; also the SakH of Vasudeva, the 
first vyuha^ 184. 

Lakshmldhara, 265, 266, 268, 358, 389. 
Lakshmi i*., 183 n. i. 

Lakshmi&a Bevapura, 304, 
LakshmX-ydmala 7 !, 265. 

Lakula* the rod, or club, carried by 
Lakuli, 146. 

Lakuli, the club-bearer, probably the 
name of an ascetic, i46f. 

Laknli^a, i.e* the club-bearing god, 
a name of ^iva, 103, 1465 images 
of LakuHSa, 146, 192. 
LakuliSa-Pa^upata^ a sub-section of 
the Paktpata Saivas, also called 
Lakuliks, q.v 

Lakuli^as, a Pa^upata Saiva sect, also 
called Lakull 4 a-Pa§npatas, 103, 146, 
190, 191, 251, 383; name does not 
occur in Epic, 103; but in Vayu P., 
146; for the name, see Lakuli^a; 
arose in Gujarat, 191 ; produced a 
theology at an early date, 19 1 ; did 
not accept the Agamas, 191 j spread 
to Rajputana, and south to the 
Mysore, 192 ; literature, 146, 1 92, 
252, 383; Lakuli§a images, 146, 193. 
Lai Das, 334, 342 ; his BdnX^ 342. 

Lai Basis, 334, 342, 382 ; the cult, 342. 
Lai Bed, 352, 386. 

Lalita, 3J57. 

Lalita 193, 

Lalitamadhavaj 376. 
Lalitdsahasrandma^ in Brahmmtda 
357 , 358, 389- 

Laliidtriiati^ in Brahmdn 4 (^ P., 357, 

589* 


Lalita Vistara^ a life of the Buddha, 
originally Sarvastivadin, 107, 156, 
^57? 275, 396;^ teaching, 157* 

Lalitopdkhydna^ in Brahmdtypa 357, 

389- 

Lahkdvatdra-sfitra^K Vijfl^avadin text, 
275, 396. 

Lata country, 146. 

Ldtydyana Srauia SMra^ 365. 

Laugakshi BhEskara, 289, 367, 370, 
. 37 ^^ 

Launya Krishna Bas* 303. 

Lau Sen, 2*71. ’ 

Law, schools of, 80 ; method of schools, 
80 ; law in the didactic Epic, 95 £ 

Laymen, rise of cultured, 79. 

Lila, sport, 115, 332. 

Ltld Charity 249, 380, 

LXld Samvddf, 249, 380. 

Lilasuka, 375. 

LXldvatXy 282. 

Lihga, the phallus of Siva, 102 ; among 
Vira Saivas, 261, 

Lihga-dhdrand-chandrikd^ 387. 

LthgaB, 139, 371, 383, 384; a Saiva 
work, 1 79 ; contains Lakulisa mate- 
rial, 179; contains i^akta material, 
195 ; contains a passage on Ow, 196 ; 
Tam. Tr., 347. 

Lihgayats, 19/, 259, 353* meaning of 
the term, 261 : see Vira Saivas* 

Lochana Bas, 377. 

Logic, 135, 177: see Nyaya; Buddhist 
logic, 178, 225 ; Jain logic, 178, 213, 
225. 

Lokaprakaia^ 403. 

Lokamksha, JiB. 

Lokayata philosophy, 44, 61 ; also 
called Charvaka, 290 ; an early 
manual now lost, 80. 

Lokayatikas, 371. 

Lokottara, transcendental, 109. 

Lokottaravadins, branch of the Maha- 
sahghika Buddhist school, 109, 394; 
system, 109 ; Vinaya, 109, 394 ; 
Makdz^astUf a Buddha • biography, 
109 ; person of the Buddha, 109. 

Lohkas, 359. 

Lord of Vraja, epithet of Krishna, 100. 

Lotus i the, i. e. the Saddharma Punpa^ 
rtka^ q.v. 

Lumpakas, 359. 

Madhava, 221 n. i, 225, 228, 251, 254, 
255» 285, 286, 287, 289, 290, 294, 
319 n. 2, 349, 35 o> 367,1368, 369, 
37o> 371 , 375» 380, 384, 385, 386. 
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Madho Rao Peshwa, 322. 

Madhurakavi, 188. 

Madhusudana Sarasvatl, 286, 290, 295, 
3 < 5 S, 373 - , „ 

Madhva, ' founder of the Maahva sect, 
335 ; a Tirtha sannyasi, 304; believed 
himself to be an incarnation of Vayo, 
337; a dualist, 236; author of the 
SMra’hhdshya^ 222, 350, 287, 374; 
author of dmita commentaries on ten 
Upanishads, 333, 364, 365? 374- 

Madhva Bas, 303. 

Madhva sect, 183, 235, 298, 302 ; teach- 
ing reflected in the Samhitas, 183; 
does not recognize Radha, 336 ; litera- 
ture, 175 n.4, 2^6, n.i, 374? 
251 n. r, 302 ; holds the Samuch- 
chhaya doctrine, 221 j sannyasis, 304; 
Sampradaya, 327; their influence, 
307 » 318- 

Madhm-vijayaj 237 n. i, 374. 

Madhyamagama, Sansk. for Majjhima- 
nikaya, xgp; in Chinese, 155, 

Madhyamaka, name of the philosophy 
of vacuity of Nagaijuna, 116 f., 136 ; 
influence, 158; literature of the 
school, 208, 396. 

Madhyamakdlamkdra) 397. 

Mddhyamaka^kdrikds^ 1 1 6, 

MMhyanidkdvaidra^ 3&S, 397, 

Madura, 347. 

Maga, i. e. Magus, Magian, a Persian 
priest, X52, 153,* priests of the Saura 
sect, 205 ; recognized as Brahmans in 
India, 152, 205. 

Magadha, early religion and ethic^of, 
43 ; the kingdom, 66, 

Magadhi, the vernacular of Magadha, 
68, 76 ; Magadhi Canon, the original 
Buddhist Canon, now lost, 68. 

Maghar, 332. 

‘ Magian, see Maga. 

Magic, I, 16, 21, 22, 23, 32,41 ; Hindu 
books on, 38, 41, 365; mag^c rites, 
41,^43 j Buddhist magic books, 71 j 
in Saktism, 264. 

Mahdbmma P., 353, 386. 

Mahabharata^ 44, 366, 373, 382 j date, 
45, 46 j first stage of, 45, 46 ; its re- 
ligion, 48 f,, 366; second stage, 78, 
83 ; religion of second stage, 83 ; a 
polemic against Buddhism, 84 ; third 
stage, 85 ; &kta material, 387 ; Saura 
material, 152, 389 j law in the Epic, 
366; philosophy, 366; vernacular 
versions, 238, 296, 301, 303, 366. 

Mahahharaia -^idtparya - niniaya^ by 


Madhva, 236, 374; mentions San- 
kara’s demon origin, 287 n, i, 

Mahdbhdshya^ 49. 

Mahadeva Vedantin, 369. 

Maha-Ganapati, 270. 

Makdkdla T,, 397, . 

Makdkalajfidna^idmrnaya, T99, 387, 

Mahdkm^ 4 ndpundarJka^ 207. 

Mahdlamkdravatthu^ 394, 

Mahamaudgalyayana, 394. 

Mahdmayuft DhdraM^ 213, 399, 

Mdhamegha-sutra^ 212. 

Mahanama, 392* 

MahdndrSyana 27 ., 49, 58, 364, 373. 

Mahdnirvdna T*., 199 n. r, 354, 356. 

Mahdntitiha^ 400. 

Mahanubhavas, 247 ; see Manbhaus. 

Mahdpaddna Sutta, 70 n. 

Mahdparinibbdna Sutta, 70 n. 

Mahdpralay^ 382. 

Makdpratydkhydna^ 400. 

Makdpurushachazitra^ 402. 

Mahar, name of a large Outcaste race 
found in the Maratha country, 302 
n. I. 

Makdrdjakanika 4 ekha^ 395, 

Maharashtri, 163. 

Mahd'S,^ 236 n. i. 

Mabasahghikas, a Hinayana Buddhist 
school, 109, 393; system, 109; 
Canon, 109; Ekottardgama, 109, 
393 ; in Chinese, 156 ; the Vinaya 
also in Chinese, 156, 393. 

Mahdsannipata»sutra, 159, 396* 

Mahasepho nagno, 103. 

Mahdsiddhasara T,, 356, 387, 389. 

Mahat, t. t. of Sahkhya system, 130. 

Mahd 27 ., 145, 358, 364, 379. 

Makdvaggay a section of the Buddhist 
Vinaya, 69, 70 n., 71. 

Mahdvairochandbhisamhodhi^ 211, 398. 

Aiahdvdkya 27 , 364. 

Mahdvamsa, 135, 393. 

MahdvasiUf 109, 115, 394. 

Mahavihara of Anuradhapura, Ceylon, 
His 155 - 

Mabavlra, founder of Jainism, 73 ; 
date, 73, 163; his system, 74; his 
date, 73 } his utterances expressed in 
the twelfth Ahga, 75 ; in the avetam- 
bara Canon, 74, 76. 

MahdvJracharitay 278, 2S0, 401, 402. 

Mahayana, a form of Buddhism, 78, 
no, ni; its essential character, 
in; date, in; the eating of flesh 
forbidden, 133; its theory of the 
three bodies of the Buddhas, 273. 
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MahaySna Hterature, 112, 114, 116, 

1 1 7, 128, 257 f?., 207 E, 396 ; Maiia- 
jSaa worship, 113 ; Mahayana philo- 
sophy, 1 14; two fomis of the Maha- 
yana, 112 ff.; MahayS-na texts in 
Sanskrit, 275. 

MahdydnairaddhctpddaBstrafii 6 j 161, 
395 . 398. 

MaMydna-sutrdlanikdra^ 161, 397, 

Maheia, 261 n, 3. 

Mahe^vara, a title of Siva, 145. 

Mahe^varaa, a title used by certain 
groups of iSaivas,, 19 X, 

Mahldhara, 357, 384, 389. 

Makimnasiavay 383, 

Mahipati, 296, 301, 374. 

Mahmsaka school of Hinayana Budd- 
hism, 156, 394 ; Vinaya in Chinese, 
156, 394 - 

Mahisha, a demon-buifalo, 149. 

Maina, a kingdom in Bengal, 271. 

MaithilT literature, 306, 378 

Maitrdymm 79, 364 j date, 92, 94, 
95 ; reflected in didactic Epic, 92 ; 
significance of the U., i, 93 ; contains 
the earliest mention of the TrimQrti, 
148. 

Mmtrdyanl Samhiidy 27, 28, 

Maitrayaniyas, a school of the Black 
Yajus, 27. 

Maitreya, a disciple of Lakuli, 146; a 
M^ushi- Buddha, 273. 

Maiireya C/., 364. 

JfaijhiTna N’il;~.ya. second division of the 
i li: . .(i i'. i Pitaka, 70, 71, 39 1 , 

393 ' _ 

Mukuta A.j 193. 

Mdlaii-Mdahava^ name of an eighth- 
century drama, 192, 200, 202, 203, 
$88. 

Malayagiri, 278, 402. 

Malayalim literature, 251, 296, 297, 

357. 379. 384- 

MdimPvi/aya 71 , 265. 

Mallanarya, 386. 

Mallavadin, 214,401. 

Mallindtha P,, 405. 

Malfik Das, 328, 381. 

Maluk Basis, 328, 

Manas, t. t. of Sankhya system, 98, 
130 ; also in Vai^eshika, 133; also in 
Nyaya, 135. 

Manasa, 356. 

Manatuhga, 205, 214^401. 

Manavachakam Kadandan, 257, 258, 
386. 

Mdnava Dharma§d$tra^ 81, 366. 


Mdnava Grihya Sutra^ 365. 

Mdnava irmtta Sutra^ 365, 

Manavala-mahamuai, 319. 

Manavans, a sQtra-school of the Black 
Yajus ^ 81. 

Manbhan Panth, 248. 

Manbhaus, i.e. Mahanabhavas, a Vai- 
shnava sect, 190, 347, ^2 ; points in 
common with Vira Saivas, 247 ; 
social organization, 347, 263; or- 
ganized in the thirteenth century, 247 ; 
very heterodox, 247; hated, con- 
demned and persecul^ by Maratha 
bhaktas and by Smartas, 322 ; 
charged with gross crimes, 322 ; re- 
cognize Krishna alone, 247 ; use a 
symbol, not an image, 247; vege- 
tarians, 347 j their dress and orna- 
ments, 323; they have five founders 
or propagators, 249 ; their five 
mantras, 349; Sampradaya, 34S, 327 ; 
their chief scripture is the Bha^avad- 
gUdj 249; their own literature, 249, 
332, 380; their secret alphabet, 349; 
their monks and nims, 2495 their 
' chief monastery, 322. 

Mandala, a circle j used of a diagram 
held to possess occult power, 202, 
365 - 

Mandalabrdhmana 364. 

Man^anami&ra, 169, 367. 

Mdnjukya A'arikd, 170, 368 j the 
earliest surviving exposition of the 
ad vaita Vedanta, 171. 

Mdndukya i/., 79, 170, 364, 368 ; date, 
92.’ 

Manichaeism, 133. 

Manikka Vachakar, 193, 197, 220, 385 ; 
date, 197 j poems, 197, 256, 385. 

ManiUynnnndin, 217, 219, 404. 

ManhuaTtjzui^ a Madhva work, 175 
n’^, 237 n. x, 375. 

Manimat, 237. 

Manimekhalai, 1 2 1 . 

Maniprabkd, 289, 369. 

Mahjii^rl, 158, 272, 

Ma^juiri'ViUla 71 , 272, 398. 

Manjuh^’ndma^sahgtHj 272, 399, 

Mano 7 -athapurani, 393. 

Man Singh, 340. 

Mantra, religious thought or prayer, 25 ; 
supernatural text, 35; adoration 
mantra, a phrase expressing adoration 
to the god of the sect, 167, i8d; 
doctrine of mantras in Agamas, 195; 
in Tantras, aol, 203 ; the whole body 
of J§akta mantras identical with the 
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201 j among VIra Saivas, 

261. 

ManirakoSat 38S. 

Mantramahodadki^ 357, 389. 

Mantraraja of Namsimhaj 188, 1S9. 

Maniriha U,, 564. 

Mami, code of, 81 ; Mdnava Dhar* 
maidstra, 

Manushi-Buddha, 273, 274; each has 
a world, 274. 

Manyakheta, 216. 

Marai-jhana-sambandha, 257, 3S6. 

Marasiihha 11 , 282, 

Maratba bhaktas, 234, 298, 374 ; rise 
of the movement, 234; they use the 
vernacular, 234 ; their mantfa, 235 ; 
their hatred of the Manbhaiis, 322. 

Marathi, 162 ; Marathi literature, 234, 
296, 297, 298#,, a 74 >a 8 'i? ?> 84 > 390* 

Mardana, 336, 

Mantont4^p;rya, 387. 

Markandeya i\ 139, 371, 387; con- 
tains the Ckaihjhmdkdt/Hya^. 140, 
150, 356 ; contains other Sakta docii- 
ments, 357 ; contains Brahma ma- 
terial, 140, 14S, 38S ; contains Saiira 
material, 140, 152, 390; Tel. Trs., 
a 67 > 357 5 ^eng, Trs., 356. 

Marriage, 2, 40; age of marriage of 
girls, 40. 

Marriage ceremonies, 16, 

Marula, one of the five original Lihga- 
yat ascetics, 260. 

Maruts, 10. 

Maiaha Srauta Siitra^ 365. 

MataHga Updgavta^ 194. 

Materialism, 44, 60. 

Matha, the Hindu word fora monastery, 
298. 

Mathura, 49, 50, 200, 100 n. 6, 3x0, 

MaiJmrd-mdhdiinya, 310, 376. 

Mathuranatha, 371. 

MathurdndtJiii 37 i. 

Matricheta, a Buddhist writer, no, 
395 * 

Matsya P,, 139; 372 j Tel. Tr., 346, 

383* 

Maurya empire, 36, 78, 83, 84. 

Maya, (i) magic power, 115; (2) illu- 
sion, 5^, 172, 282 ; (3) 1. 1 in Aga- 
mic saivism, an element of Pasa, 

^ 95 v 

M§ya Sakti, 185. 

Mayava^n, holding the doctrine of 
Mdydj illusion, 274, 293. 

Mdydmibhava *S*., 2630. i. 

Mayfira, 205, 390. 


Mayura Bhalta, 272. 

Meditation, 28, 

Megasthenes, 49. 

Meghaduia^ 217, 360. 

Meghasutra, 396, 

Meikote, i. e, Yadavagiri in the Mysore, 
182, 245, 246, 248. 

Menander sa Milinda, lOp . 

Mercury system, 254. 

Merutufiga (A), 3S1. 

Merutunga (B), 360, 371, 402* 

Meykanda Beva, 257, 258, 385. 

Middle path, in Buddhism, 63. 

Mihira, Sansk. form of Persian Mithra, 
152. 

Milinda -Menander, 104. 

Milinda’- panha ^ 104, 393. 

Mimarhsa, i. e, exegesis, 1 24 ; used 
specially of the Karma Mimamsa, 
125. 

Mltnamsaka, one learned in the Karma 
Mimamsa, 39. 

Mt7mmsd’>7iydya~pyakdia, 285, 367. 

J\>JlTfH(lfhi;d~flaka-‘Xdrtiika^ 367, 

MXmdmsd-siitra'bhdshya , 135. 

Minas, a sect of Sikhs, 340 ; they have 
a Grantk and a JammsdkhX of their 
own, 340 n. 4* 

Mira Bai, 306, 379. 

Misery, in Buddhism, 63, 

Mika, i.e. mixed, Tantras, 26R. 

Mithra, Avestan form of Mitra, the 
Persian sun-god, 152. 

Mitra, 2, 311., 10; a disciple of Lakul!, 
14 ( 5 ; a Calcutta scholar, 275. 

Mib-achatmhkakathdy 402. 

Mokshadharma, a section of the didactic 
Epic, filled with Vaishnavism, 96, 97. 

31 &kslia?}mrgapaidi^ 405 . 

Monappa, 3B7. 

Mongolia, 27/; Mongolian Buddhist 
Canon, 277, 391. 

Monism, in Upanishads, 56; in GTtd^ 
90 ; in didactic Epic, 97 ; in Sanaisu- 
jditya^ 97, 

Monk — sannyasi, 29, 129; see also 
Buddhist Monks, Jain Monks. 

Mountain worship, 41, 43. 

Mrigmdra A,^ 94, 384. 

Mudgala /*., 270, 271, 364, 390. 

Mudra, a seal, a symbol, 348 ii. 3 ; 
ritual gesture made with the fingers, 
202 ; t, t. of Gorakhnaihl yoga, 254. 

Muhammad Shah, 345. 

Muhammadan conquest of North India, 
220, 277; Muhammadan influence, 
284, 299. 
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Mukhabhnha A*, IJ93. 

Mukhayughimha A,^ 195. 

Muktabai, 374. 

Muktanand, 378. 

Muktdphala^ 234, 374. 

MitkHkd Uf 287, 364. 

Mukundaraj, 290, 300, 373, 384. 
Mukundarama, 3569 390, 

Mnldchara^ 166, 219, 403. 

Muladhara, one of the occult circles in 
the body, acc. to Sakta yoga, 201, 
268. 

'•-tb-- of Tr.?o C':non, 40O. 

\ 397. 

Mulaprakriti, 185, sot. 
Mulasarvastivadin sect of Hinayana 
Buddhism, 407; its Vinaya, 207, 
395 - 

Miilasthainba^ 384. 

Mulasutras of Jain Canon, 400. 

Multan, i.e. Mulasthana, root-station, 
of Saura worship, 152. 

Mulubazil, 298. 

Mtmdaka ^ 4 , 58, 364. 

Muni Marg, 24S. 

Munisundara, 402. 

Mufija,- 379. 

Mu^japr^andha, 281, 403, 

Muralldasa, 374. 

Murari Gupta, 376. 

Muruha, 148. 

Music, 18 ; magic power of the tunes of 
Smmveaa^ 21, 

Muslim, see Muhammadan, 

NabhajI, 317. 

Nada, 201, 

Nddabindu U.t 95 > 3 <> 4 - 

Kadi, 201, 213 ; cf. 186, 195, 210. 

Nadirun-nikati 344. 

Naga, a naked sannyasT, 174. 

Nagadeva Bhatta, 248. 

Nagarjuna, 95, 1 16, 397 ; chief authority 
of the Mahayana, 116, 117, 275 ; his 
kdfikdi 1 1 6, 208, 397. 

Nngarkirtana, 307. 

Niigas, a iViliiinf-y order of Dadupanthi 
ascetics, 342 
Nagasena, 105. 

Nagesa Bhatta, 369. 
Naishkarmya-siddhi^ 367, 

Nakklra Deva, 147, 383, 

Nala, 48. 

N(ii<t 4 iydr^ 21 8, 404. 

Nalanda, a Bhuddhist UniversiW, 206, 
208. 

Ndldyira Praban^ham^ hymns of the 


Alvars edited as the Sri-Vaishnava 
hymn-book, 241, 246, 379 ; the 
hymns used In the temples and 
studied In the schools, 241, 320, 
321. 

Kama, 186. 

Nambi^andar-nambl, 241 n. 3, 256, 
385. 

Nambutiri Brahmans, 368. 

Kamdeva, 298 f.; date, 299, 301, 323, 
374, "38 1. 

Nammalvar, 188, 341, 346, 379* 

Nanak, 334> 33^? 3^3; lives, 336; 
hymns and other poems, $% 6 ; the 
/^P 7 h 336; theology, 337 ; Hinduism 
and Islam both acknowledged, 337 ; 
advaita influence, 337; the whole 
Hindu pantheon retained, 337. 

Nanakpanthis, 340. 

S“anasambandhar, 196, 385. 

Nandapandita, 142. 

Nandi, 4I 

Nandikesvara, 387. 

Nandxsutra^ 163, 400. 

Nandi^vara, 395, 

Nanjanachfltya, 387- 

N:=r:''d?i. 'l '.'.ri-fiinrivn rishi, 99, 152* 

‘mradq, or NtiradlyaP,^ I 39 » J 79 » ^9^^ 
.371, 380. 

f^drada-bhahti-siiira^ 233, 269, 374. 

Ndrada Pa^chardtra^ 389 n. 2, 316, 


375. 

Ndradaparivnljaka £ 4 , 364. 
JSfdradasmriii, 180, 360. 

Narahari, 329. 

Narahari Sarkar, 308, 376. 

Naraina, 341. 

Narasidiha 193. 

Narasiihha S,y 249, 380. 

Karasimha sect, 249, 380. 

Namsifhha Upapurdm^ see Nrisifhha 
Upapumnay 372, 380. 

Narayana, a divine name, 50 ; used of 
Vishnu, 99, 145 s Narayana 
mantra, 186, t88. " 

Narayana, a Madhva pandit, 237 n, 1, 

57a- . . , , 

Narayana, a Mara|ha bhakta, 300, 
Narayana, a Mimamsist, 367. 

Narayana, an Upanishad commentator, 
234 j 287, 364, 365- 
Ndrdyana S.y 236 m i. 

Narayana Sarasvatl, 3^9 n. I. 
Narayanatirtha, 373. 

P/drdymta Z 7 ., 188, 364, 379* 
Narayana-Vishnu, the God of the Sr!- 
Vaisbnava sect, 248. 
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Nardyanlya^ a Vaishnava section of 
the didactic Epic, 97, 98, 99, 184. 
Narnol, 343. 

Narsingh Mehta, 306, 379, 

Nasik, 216. 

Nathamuni, 241, 356, 379* 

Nathas, a group or sect of PaSupata 
Saivas, 190, 192, 34S. 
Navanlta-Ganapati, 270. 

Navatattvai 402. 

Nayanar, religious leader, 196* 
Nemichaudra Siddhanta- chakravarti, 
281, 283, 404. 

Nemidatta, 361, 405, 

Ntmijina P., 405, 

NeHchu vidu-tutu^ by Umapati &va- 
charya, 258, 386. 

Nepalese Buddhism, 103, 274, 375 ; its 
nine Buddhist' books, 275. 

Ne^ahse Buddhist Literature^ 375 

Netii, 393 ' 

New Moon sacrifice, 32. 

Nidanakathd^ 7c n., 154, 393, 393. 
Niddesa^ 392. 

Nihangs, 346 n. 9. 

Nija-guna-Siva-yogi, 387. 

Nilakantha ^ rikantha. 

Nilakantha, author of the Kriydsdra^ 
350> *553, 385* 

Ntlamdra U*, 103, 364 
Nimbarka, 238, 239; his original name 
said to have been Bhaskara, 239 n. 6 ; 
his philosophy bhedabheda, 339; 
his theology, 240; his literature, 

376- 

Nimbarkas, a Vaishnava sect, founded 
by Nimbarka, 237, 239, 305 ; Sam- 
pradaya, 327; literature, 240, 370, 
3C»5» 376 ; their Trimurti, 149 j their 
influence, 307, 308, 318,* the sect 
weakened by Vallabhacharya and 
Chaitanya competition, 304, 305; 
thdr two pontiffs, 305 j their sankir- 
tan, 305. 

Nine Dharmas, The, of Nepal, 275, 
Nirakdra Mlmdmedf 33d, 382. 
Mrdlamba 364, 

Niranjdna 384, 

LHraydvalif 400. 

Nirmalas, 340. 

Nirmanakaya, one of the bodies of a 
Buddha, 159. 

Nirnkta, 42. 

Nirvana, original meaning of word, 63, 
113; final nirvana, 63, 65, 274; 
altered meaning, 113. 

Niivdna 6'*,, 3154. 


Niryuktis, 76, 400, 

Nischal Das, a Dadiipanth! and ad- 
vaitin, 341, 382. 

Nishkalankavatara, 392* 

Niiltha, 400. 
t/ih}dsa A,y 193. 

Nihdsatattva 200, 388, 
Li%tvvdkydmrita<f 404, 

Nitydhnikatilaka 71 , 265. 

Nityananda, 307, 308, 309, 311. 
Nityananda Das, 377. 

Niyamasdra, 219, 403, 

Niyata, 185. 

Noble Path, the, in Buddhism, 63. 
Nodhas, 9 n. 

Nriga, 176. 

NrisimhanandanStha, 358. 
NrishhhapurDatdpanlya U., 188, 1^9, 
‘206, 266, 364, 380. 

Nrisimha S. or Narasidtka 3S0. 
Nrisimka Upapurdna^ 189, 326, 349, 
380. 

NrisimkoitaratdpanXya C/., 189, 366, 
*3647 380. 

Nuddea, 289, 306, 

Nuns, see Buddhist Nuns, Hindu Nuns, 
Jain Nuns, 

Nyasa, ritual movements made with 
the hands, 202, 


JVydya-dhdshyaj 370. 

.Vy.frT 324, 3700. 2. 

P^ydyakanikd of Vachaspatimika, 169, 

367. 

piydya-husumdHJaht 234, 
Nydydlamhdra ^ 370. 

Nydyadlldvati ^ 370, 

Nydydlokanddhi^ 398. 
Nydyamdldvistara^ 221 n. i, 394, 
Nydya-maiijaT^f 370. 

Nydydmriiat 375. 
Nydya’-nibandha-prakdia^ 370, 
NydydnusdraAdstra, 156, 395, 
Nyayaraindkara^ 367. 
Nydyaratnamdld^ 367, 

Nydya-stwa^ 370. 

. "xiddhaTtjnua . 380. 
d‘\}<iya^u<hinihmdh><, 176, 370, 
Syuyo.'Tiidhn. of SoinesvaiS, 367* 
Lvdya^sudiri o! Jayatirtha, 375. 
Aydyd '. it ' rfi , 3 70. 

Nydya sntra^hlmhya^ 12311. 3, 135, 


370 

Nydya-sfitra 371, 

Nyaya system, 95, 13 an early 
manual now lost, 80 ; chief document 
the Nydya-siitray .134; relation to 
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Vaikshika, 134; system, 134; theis-, 
tic, 134; meant for hous^olders 
135 ; connected, from about 600 A.a., 
with the PaSttjmta sect, 178; other 
manuals, 1 78, 224 ; does it owe vydpti 
to Greece?, 1785 the Nyaya com- 
bined with the VaiSeshika, 2245 -389; 
influence of its theism, 373. 

Nya^-iaitma^ 379. 

Nydyof^driika^ 178, 370, 

Nyaya - vdrtika « tdtpa^a*pari§uddhi^ 
324, 370. 

Nydya-vdrtika’ 4 diparya-Wid^ 178, 370. 

Nydyavcddra^ 165, 400. 

Nydyavriiti^ 370. 

Oblations, 3, 14. 

Old Western Hindi, 317. 

Olivil 04 ukkamy 351, 386. 

Om, 93, 103, 132, 301 . 

Orissa, 205, 274, 391* 

O^iya literature, 396. 

Orthodox Twice-born, 36, 293 ; see 
Smartas ; their literature, 36 If., 79 If., 
140 E, 179, 326, 393. 

Outcaste Lihgayats, 363. 

Outcastes, iB, 34, 40; permitted to 
become Yogis, 61 ; Outcaste names 
among the 6ri-Vaishnava saints, 247. 

Faddkalpaiarti^ 377. 

Padartha, t. t. of Vai^eshika system^ 
134. 

Paddrtha-imld^ 37 1. 

Padmadhatu, 159. 

Padmanabha, 281. 

Fadvianahhakdvya^ 402. 

Padmanabhatirtha, 375, 

Padmanaaka, 353, 387. 

Padma P., 139, 371, 388; a Brahma 
Purana, 140, 148, 388 ; the Fushkara 
Mdhdtviya in first Klianda, 142^.; 
passage copied in Mahdhkdreda^ i$6 ; 
contains Vaishnava sections, 226 ; 
the Uttara Khanka probably a Sri- 
Vaishnava document, 320. 

Padma A Qain), 217, 319, 404. 

Padmapada, 368. 

Padmaraja P., 353, 387. 

Padma S., 183 n. i, 184, 

Padraasambhava, 213. 

Padmdvalij 376. 

Padmottara, 158. 

Padodaka, 261. 

Fadyamuluy 382, 

Pahlavas, Parlhians, S5. 

Paihgala £ 4 , 364. 


Paippaidda^ 24, 

PdiyalachchhJf 401, 

PalakSrki, 364. 

Pali, the literary language of Ceylonese 
Buddhism, 68 ; Pali Canon, the Cey- 
lonese Buddhist Canon, 68, 391 ; re- 
duced to writing, 104; relation of 
Pali Canon to earlier texts, 684 
extra-canonical texts in Pali, 254. 

Pali literature, 275. 

Pambatti, 353, 

Pampa, 282, 283, 404. 

Pampa^Bhdrata^ 282, 283, 404. 

Pampa-^Rdmayana^ a Jain work in 
Kanarese, 230, 283, 405. 

Pmkhabrahma I/., 364. 

Pa^chadaiJ^ 286, 290 n* 3, 395, 296, 
368. 

PaHchakaipa^ 400. 

Parlchahrama^ 21s, 398, 

Faficbakfishna, the five founders of the 
Manbhaus, 249. 

Fahchaladeva, 283. 

Pa^ckapddikd^ 368. 

Pa^charakskd^ 399. 

Pancharatra, name of a Vaishnava theo- 
logical system, 98 ; PafichaSikha said 
to be its author, 94, 99 ; meaning 
word uncertain, 98; a PaScharatra 
scripture, 98 ; feficharatra Yaish- 
navas, 143; Pahcharatra literature, 
182, 240, 319, 379. 

PdHchardtrarakshdi 380. 

Paficharaira Samhitas, Vaishnava manu- 
als of belief and practice, 98, 242, 
179, 182 E., 379; date, 182; were 
probably late in penetrating the 
South, 183, 1 87 j __ parallel to the^ 
Tantras and the Agamas, 182 E. ; 
contain a Sakta element, 183; num- 
ber, 183 ; fists, i8a f. ; history, 183 ; 
sectarian character, 183 ; contents 
fall into four categories, 184; have 
suEered from interpolation, 183; 
were long kept secret, 184; system, 

184 E. ! relation of the soul to God, 

185 ; felkta Yoga, 186 ; doctrines of 
Mantra and Yantra, 186 ; worship 
and sacrifice, 186; unorthodox, 1 86; 
open to the four castes, 1S6; Ra- 
manuja sought to substitute Pafl- 
charatra for Vaikhanasa Samhitas in 
the temples, 182, 244, 320 ; used to- 
day in most Vaishnava temples in 
the South, 18 1, 320; some are of 
Madhva origin, 183. 

Pa^haiatiprabotihasambandha^ 403. 
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FaScliaSiklia, a teacher of theistic Yoga, 
^4, 99; probably author of a manaal 
m siitras, 94; said to be the author 
of tjie Pa&charatra system, 94, 99. 
PaHchSsHkayaf 403, 
Fa^ckaithiyasaihgahasutta, 219, 281, 
403. 

FaMmviMa Brahma^a^ 27, 28, 363. 
Fanchayatana pCja, five-shdnes worship 
of the Smartas, 1 79, 206, 393. 
Fandarams, 349^ 

Pdn 4 am P,, 361, 405. 

Pandharpiir, a town in the Marafha 
countiy, 302, 303 j Manbbaus for- 
bidden to enter it, 322. 

Fanditaradhya, 260, 387 ; see Sripati 
Fanditaraahya. 

Fan^ns, 83, 

Fanini, 42, 2900. 2, 

Pafy'grantki, 341, 383, 

Fanna, 393. 

Panth, path, sect, 335, 

Pantheism, in Upanishads,^ 56; in 
Ved&nta’>sutras^ 127, 128; in Gau^a- 
pada, 170; in Ankara, 172; in 
Buddhism, 273, 274. 

PaJiaHchasudanif 393, 

Para J., 193. 

Parabrahma ^ 7 ., 364. 

Paradise Mahlyati^, X17* 1581 litera- 
ture, 1 17, 158. 

Parana S., 236 n, (. 

Paramahamsa i 7 « 95 , 364. 
Paraviaharhsapamrajaka ^ 7 ., 364. 
Farama^u, te t of VaiSeshika system, 
^a 3 ‘ , 

Parandrthandma’sahgitiy 372, 399. 
Paramarthasaptati of Vasubandhu, 161, 
39 S‘ 

Parftmarthasdmy 259, 386. 
Paramarthasatya, ‘real truth* in the 
Madhyamaka system, 116. 
ParamtUmapraMia^ 282, 405. 
Paraimhara A.y 193, 194 n, i, 364. 
Paranuhara P*, 199, 388. 

Parahjoti, 347, 383. 

Farasara, 9 n. 

P^rashara Gfihya Suiray 365. 
Pa^aiurdma-Bhdrgava-sfttra, 266, 359. 
386. 

Faribbashas, 39. 

ParlkshdmtMay 219, 404, 
PariHshiaparuany 280, 402. 

Parivdray last section of Buddhist 

2. 

21 . 


Vinaya, 69, 
Farivrajaka, 5 
Faijanya,* to, 


Parmiavarimma*dkdrati%y 399. 

Farsees, i6S. 

Fai^va, or FarAvanatha, q.Vo 

Pdrhdbhyudayay 217, 404. 

Parivanatha, a Jain leader before Maha- 
vlra, 73, 279. 

Pdrhamihachariiray 400, 405. 

Farthasarathimika, 220, 367. 

Farthians, 78. 

Faruchchhepa, gih 

Parvata, name of one of the ten orders 
of Sankara’s sannyasis, 1 74, 

Pa^a, fetter, a term in the Palupata and 
Agamic theology, 102, 103, 195, 198. 

Fa 4 u, used of man in the Pa^upata and 
Agamic theology, 102, 103, 195, 298, 
231, 

Fa§upata, a new Saiva theology, found 
in the didactic Epic, loi, 145, 351, 
349 j in rdyu P, 145 ; numbers, 3 r ; 
principle, 102 ; heterodox, 102 ; the 
PaSupata ordinance is eAe me of 
ashesy 103; Pa§upata Yoga, 143, 140, 
251 ; Pa&ipata literatwT^e, 251, 384. 

Pdiiipaiabrahma 364. 

Fa&upata 6aivas, those who follow the 
FSkpata theology ; name applied to 
various ^aiva sects, 190, 191, 251, 
347 - , 

PdiupcUa^sdsiray 251. 

Pajupati, lord of flocks, an epithet of 
Siva, loi., 195. 

Paiupaii'^suira, 35 1. 

Patahjali, a grammarian, 49. 

Patahjali, author of Yoga^sUtray 132, 
3 ^ 9 - . 

Pati, lord, a title of Siva, so3, 103, 198, 
251. 

Pdtimokkhay a confession, part of the 
Buddhist Vinaya, 69. 

Patirakiriyar, 387. 

Paiisamhhiddmaggay 392. 

PattMnay 393. 

Battinattu Piljai, 255, 385, 387; Sittar 
lyrics mistakenly attributed to him, 
35 ». 38s. 38?- 

Paimackariyay 165, 400, 

Paushkara 5 *,, 183 n. i, 

Pavitrn, a low-caste sacred thread, 245.. 

Penance, 40. 

Periya Purdnamy 256, 385. 

Periyar, 188. 

Periya Hnwandddiy 379. 

Persia, 104. 

Persian literature, 297, 339, 344. 

Persians, 1. 
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Pessimism, in Upanishads, 57, 
Petavatthu^ 392. 

Peyar, 188. 

PhalUc worship, 5, 48. 

Phallus of 6iva, praised in Epic, io2» 
Phat, 201, 212. 

Philosophical schools, 60. 

Philosophical systems, harmony of, 287, 
289. 

Philosophic hymns In Vedas, 16, 22, 
32 , 57 - 

rh;Io;-'-iphy, 367 ; Ijeginnings in India, 
jii-ii , i.'phic hyrntiS, 32, 32; 
philosophic ideas in Brahmanas, 32, 
35. 49; earliest system, 37; of the 
early Upanishads, 54fl»; many schools 
in 6th cent., 60 ; some atheistic, 60 ; 
others materialistic, 60, 

Phonetics, 42, 

Pil|ai Lokacharya, 246, 380= 
FinbalagIa'Fenmial~Jiva, 346, 3B0. 
Pt?i 4 a I'Z, 364. 

PbidtzniryjkHy 400. 

523, 338, b 8 j . 

Pitaka, basket ; name for a division of 
the Buddiiist Canon, 67, 

Politics, 43 ; schools of. So ; politics in 
didactic Epic, 95* 

Polyandry, 49. 

Polytheism of Ri^^edtiy 12. 

Fonna, 2S3, 404. 

Pool- worship, 41. 

Parripahremi^^^^^ 386. 

Foygalnr, i8S, . 

Praimndhachintdtnmiii sSi, 402* 
Prabandhakoia^ 28s, 402, 

Frabandhas, 278. 

Prabhachandra, 217, 319, 281, 402, 

404* 

Prabhakara, of the Karma Mimamsa, 
168,367; called Guru, 168 1 system, 
168 ff. 

Prabhasa-mahatmya of the Shanda A, 

271. 

PrahkavakachaHia^ 281, 402* 
PrMkriiasdra, 403. 

Prabku-Uhgadild, 347, 353, 382^ 
Prabodhachandrodaya^ 221, 222, *227, 

272, 290, 310, 371, 373. 

Pradyumna, a Vaishnava divinity, one 

of the vyubas, 98, 185. 
Pradyiivinachariira^ 405. 

Prajapati, 32. 

Pmjndpamsutmf 21 St 400. 
Prajfia-paramita, wisdom-perfection, i. e. 
of the Buddhas ; expressed in sutras, 
397 ‘ 


Prajna^dramita - hfidaya-^sutra^ 1 59, 
397 * 399 - 

PrajUd-pradtpa, 397, 
PrajfiaJftipdda-Jdsira, 394. 
Prakarana-granthas, 295. 
PrakaranapaHchikd^ 367 . 

Prakdia^ 316, 376. 

Praka^anda, 368, 

Prakirnas of Jain Canon, 400. 

Prakrit literature, 75, 120, 162, 163 ff 
233, 214, 215, 375, 277, aSo, 281. 
Prakriti, t. t. of the Sahkhya system, 
98, 130, 148, 

Pramdt^achihtdmani^ 40 2 . 
Prarndnapaf^lkshd^ 404. 
Prameya-kamala-mdrtati4^f 219, 404. 
Prameyaratndrnava, 316, 377* 
Prdndgnihoira f/., 364. 

Pranaliuga, 261. 

Prdfta/oshml 71 , 356, 389. 

Pranava £ 4 , 364. 

Pranayama, breath-restraint, 254. 
Prannath, 291. 

Prcipaiickasdra T*., 266, 388. 

Prasad, grace ; grace-gift j ^mong Vira 
Saivas, 261, 261 n. 3. 

PrasamHipddd, 208, 397 
Pra^astapada, author of Vaiseshika^ 
sutra-bhdskyay *177, 370; was a 
Fasupata Saiva, 191. 

Pmind 44 , 79 ; date, 9s. 
Pridnavydkara^m, 400. 
Pminoiiaramdidf 2 1 7, 404. 
Pralmttaropdsakachara^ 405s 
Prmthdnabheda^ 290 n. 6, 295, 373. 
Prasthanatraya, the triple canon of the 
Vedanta, 128, 173. 

Praia parudra, of Warangal, 264; of 
Orissa, 307. 

Prathamaniiyoga, first section of Di- 
gambara Secondary Canon, 219* 
Pratham Grant 382. 
Prdtimoksha^siUra of Mulasarvastiva- 
dins, 395. 

Pratyabhijna, 198. 

Pratyahh ijnd-kdrikds ^ 386. 
Praiyabhij^d-mmariinXi 386. 

Pratyahh ijtid-^vivfit^vimarHnli 386* 
Pratyahgird JUkdranX^ 212. 
Pravacha^mpafXkskdi 403, 
Pravachanasdra^ 219, 281,403* 
Pravartaka, a propagator, 349* 
Predestination in Pabcharatra system, 
185. 

Premanand, 378. 

PnmavPdsa^ 377 # 

Prem-ras-rasy^ 377 . 
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Previous Budilhas, mythical liuddhas 
before Gautama, 70, no, 273. 

Priests, Vedic, 6, 7, 8, 13, 14, 16, 17 ff. ; 
three orders pf, 20 ; called Brahmans, 
20; their supernatural power, 21 ; 
many practise magic rites, 21 ; 
supremacy ©f priests, in the Brah- 
mana period, 31 ; called gods on 
earth, 32, 

Primal Sages, 1. 1. of Yoga system, 132. 
Prith! Chand, 340. 

Priya BaSj^gi 7, 

Pml^ta 193. 

Prosody, 43, 

Pseudo-epic, 85 m 4. 

PuggalapanHattiy 35^3. 

Pujari, a temple-ministrant, 393, 394; 
in the main a northern word. See 
Archaka. 

Pujyapada, 216, 229, 404. 

PulikeSin II, 217. 

Pnndarlkaksha, 24 1 . 

Pundra, painting of the sect-mark, 186. 
Punjabi literature, 336, 

Pum Granth^ 382. 

Puramdar Das, 303, 375, 

Puranas, 136 ff., 371 ; early references, 
136; original character, 137; marks, 
137 ; a Purana was a book of origins, 
137 j captured by the sects, I37ff.; 
age of existing Puranas, 136, 137, 
138; earliest from Gupta period, 
138; importance, 136; the eighteen, 
1384 178; the lists, 139, 178; 
probable list of ninth century, 225 ; 
twenty Purana- ri“f 139; 

cause of the c i-in. iir : \: lists, 

225; contents, 139; inspiration of 
the Puranas, 173; sectarian docu- 
ments, 140, 179, 236; vernacular 
versions, 396, 297. 

Puri, name of a famous town in Orissa, 

307* 

Purf, name of one of the ten orders of 
Sankara’s saiinyasts, 174, 304, 357, 
Purusha, 1. 1. of Sahkhya system, spirit, 
130, 

Puruskw^hasiddJi^payay 281, 404. 
JHtrusha SUktay 373. 

PumshaviSesha, t. t. of Yoga system, 132. 
Purushottama, 376. 

Purushoitmna S\i 236 n. i 
PBrva Mimamsa « Karma MTmamsa, 
I24f., 125, 

PUrva^mtmdrhsd'SutraSi 125, 367, 
Purvas, a lost section of the Jain canon, 

1 20, I()3. 


Pitshpachuddy 400. 

PusUpadanta, 121. 

Pmhpikdy 400. 

Pul ana, 100 n.6. 

PiUra-varga monasteries, 262 n, i. 

Questions of King MiHnday 104 \ in 

■ Chinese, 155, 393. 

Radha, favourite of Krishna, in latest 
cycle of Krishna-mjth, 100; does 
not appear in Bkdgavata P,y nor in 
Ndrada-bhakii-siitray nor in Sdndilya^ 
bkakti-suiray 233 ; not recognized by 
Bhagavatas, Madhvas, or Maratha 
bhaktas, 229, 235, 236; but see 301 j 
her origin, 337 ; date of her worship, 
2 38; accepted by Vishnusvamis, 
Nimbarkas, Chaitanyas, Vallabhas, 
and later sects, 237, 307 ; regarded 
as Krishna’s eternal consort in Nim- 
barkite and other sects, 240; in 
Nepalese Buddhism, 275 n. 3 j else- 
where, 335, 345. 

Radha-Krishna literary poetry, 305 f., 
378. 

Padk&sndha^nidkiy 318, 378. 

Radha- Vallabhis, 318; their theology, 
318 ; their literature, 378. 

Rag, 1. 1. of Indian music, 338. 

Raghavahka, 364, 387. 

P.r.pJ'--rr'’-rr B'- charya, 395, 373. 

B ;;. 9 . 

\ -m. 

n n ."I.; ;; , 280, 371, 

Pahasyadraya-sdraj 380. 

PakraSf 341. 

Rai Das, 306, 328, 33a, 381; a Chamar, 

333. 

Rai Basis, 328, 

Rajagriha, story of Buddhist Council 
held there, 65, 

Rajalinga, 383. 

Rdjamartanday 223, 369. 

Rajaprainiytiy 400. 

Rajaraja, 241 n.2, 256. 

Rajas, t. t. of Sahkhya system, 130, 
148. 

Rajaiekhara, 281, 402. 

Rdjaiekhara^vildsay 386, 

Rdjavdritikay 216, 319, 404. 

Raja VIra Hamvlra, 31 1. 

Raja-yoga, 254. 

Rajjab Das, 382. 

Rakmabal, 301. 

Ral-pa-Chan, 213. 

Ram, vernacular pronunciation of Rima, 
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Rama, 47 ; a man, 47 ; a partial in- 
carnation of Vishnu, 78, 83, 98 : 
a full in&amation of Vishnu; the 
eternal Brahman, 99, 100; in the 
Adhydima Rdvidyaim and other 
literature, 190, 250; among Rama- 
nandls, 323, 328. 

Rama-bhaktas, devotees of Rama, 251. 

Ramachandra, 248. 

Kama Charan, 334, 345. 

Rdmachariia^ 280. 

RdPia-charit-mdnas ^ 329, 381 ; relation 
to Valmiki^s Kdnidya 7 ia^ the Adhydt- 
ma and other Ramayanas, 329. 

Rama! Pandita, 271. 

Ramakantha, 385. 

Ramakrishna, a Mimanisjst, 367. 

Ramakrishna, a Saiva, 346. 

Rdmakyishna Marty mantra of Maratha 
bhak'tas, 235; also of the Vishmi- 
svami sect, 235. 

Ramakrishna Paramahaihsa, 357. 

Ramami^ra, 24 x. 

Kamananda, 299, 31 1, 323 380; 

date, 3.23; his dependence on a 
Ramaite sect of the South, 324; not 
a member of the ^ri-Vaishnava sect, 

323 f. ; regarded Rama as the Supreme, 

323; his influence, 327, 328; prob- 
ably did not found a sect, 328. 

Kamananda Rai, 308. 

Kamananda Sarasvati, 289, 368, 369, 

Ramanandls, 300, 337 > ascetics, 327 ; 

their large numbers, 327 ; laity, 338 j 
mantra, 324; sect* mark, 523; sam- 
pradaya, 327 ; use the Adhydima 
Rdmdyanay 334 ; and tlie Agastya^ 
Snidcshfia Samvada, 324; occasional 
use of the SriMidshya, 325; caste 
relations, 325 ; use of the vernacular, 

326 ; Hindu worship retained, 326 ; 
sects of direct Ramanandi origin, 

338. 

Ramanuja, author of the Srl-bhaskyay 
137, 242, 244, 387, 379; other books, 

379 ; his system Vi^ishtadvaita, 1 70, 

342 ; his teaching in relation to the 
sutras, 128; his influence, 220; won 
Yadava Prakasa to Vmshnavism, 

222 ; succeeded Yamuna atSrirahgam, 

243; his position, 342, 379; attacks 
Sankara and Bhaskaracharya in his 
Rrl-bhdskyay 243; his bhakti, 220, 

343; holds the Samuciichhaya doc- 
tiine, 243 ; his punctilious obsepance 
of caste-rules, 244; taiight Sudras 
and Otttcastes, 244; his influence on 

F f 2 


Satanis, 321 ; yet never broke castc- 
rulesj 244; used llie pavlira^ 244; 
his controversial journeys, 245 ; he 
sought to substitute Paucharatra, for 
Vaikhanasa Samhitas, wherever ^he 
went, 1 82, 244; his flight from Srl- 
rar'igam, 245 ; his stay at Melkote 
in Mysore, 183, 245; his return to 
rtrbrahgam, 245 ; is worshipped as 
an incarnation, 245 ; biographical 
material, 246, 380; influence, 264, 
349 - 

Rdma-purva-Utpantya 1S9, iS9f., 
3C4, 38 1. 

Rdmarakasya U.y 364. 

Rama sect in South India, 189 f., 249;' 
followed Sankara, 175; opposed to 
Samuchchhaya doctrine, 250; their 
mantra, 190, 350; a yantra, 190; 
a secret alphabet, 190; literature, 
189 h, 250, 3S0; the Adhydima 
Rdmdyatjay 250. 

Rdmattriha f/., 364. 

Ramatoshinl Sarma, 356. 

Rdvta<Uiara-tdpaniya f/,, 189, 190, 

Rama-vijaya^ 374. 

Rdmdyatmy 44, 366, 373, 381 ; dale, 
45 ; first stage of, 46 ; religion of 
first stage, 47; second stage of, 78, 
83 ; religion of second stage, 83 f. ; 
third stage of, 85 ; interpolations 
from didactic Epic, 99; Saura ma- 
terial, 152, 390; a passage in which 
Rama is called the .Supreme, 189 ; 
vernacular versions, 228, 296, 301, 
303 » 3 <> 7 ‘ 

Ram Das, a Sikh guru, 337, 340. 

Ram Das, a Maratha bhakta, who in- 
fluenced SivajT, 300, 374. 

Ram-dasis, Ram DSss sect, found to-day 
in the Maratha country, 301 ; have 
their own mantra and sect-mark, 301 ; 
a Ram-dasI monastery,^ 301. 

Ram-dvara; a Ram Sanehi prayer-house, 

Ramesvara, 383. 

Ram Mohan Ray, 355, 

Ram Rai, 340. 

Ram Rahjas, 340, 

Ram Sanehis, 334, 345 ; their prayer- 
houses called Ram-dvaras, 346 ; no 
following of laymen, 346. 

Ramya-jamatri-muni, 319, 380. 

Ranachor Rai, a title of Krishna, 302, 

Rdnahay 367. 

Ranchoclji Diwan^ 356. 
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Kaiiigaramanuja, 3ao, 365. 

Ranna, 383, 403* 

Rasas, 360, 

Kase^varas, a sect of Pa^upata Saivas, 
790, 354. 

Kashtrakutas, 2x0, 

KdJvtrapdla-panprichchM^ 207, 396. 
Raske Pada^ 318, 378. 

Kas-l!la, 310, 315. 

Rathakranta, 356, 

Ratnachandra, 361, 405, 
Ratmkaran 4 ci'^Srdvakdchdraj 216, 219, 

Katnapani, 273. 

Ratnasambhava, 273. 

Ratnakkbara, 360, 403. 
Palna-vivarmtay 377. 

Raitrava A,y 193, 337. 

Ravana, 16 1, 

Ravikirti, 217, 403. 

Ravishena, 217,403. 

Ra^anasdra, 403. 

Recon cUialioa of philos whies and re- 
ligions, 287, 289, 290 ff. 

Reformed Literature, 382. 

Jtelease, from repeated death in other 
world, 35; release from transmigra- 
tion, 36, 37 ; rise of philosophy of, 
52; in Vedknta*sUtras^ 127; release 
in Buddhism, annihilation acc. to 
some texts, 64; not annihilation, acc. 
to most, 64. 

Revana, one of the five original lahga- 
yat ascetics, 260. 

Ribhus, 10. 

J}kh,richa^)xyxm^ hymns,of praise, d, x 0, 
Kiddles, 2a. 

Ridhpur, 322. 

Right-hand Sakta movement, 267, 357 ; 
possibly the outcome of a Mediaeval 
reformation, 268 ; possibly created by 
Sankara, 175; a Smarta movement, 
368, 357; Srivridya, 269, 35S; the 
bliakti schObl, 269, 359. 

Chap. I. esp. 4, 77^., 

362; The name, lo. coinpo-'t 
hymns, 7 ; teaming of hymns, 8 ; 
literary dialect of, 7; family gioups 
of hymns, 8 ; collection of groups, 8, 
9, 10, j 6; arrangement of the hymns, 
9 ; magical effects of recitation of, 
42 ; religa:oD, 3 (S 3 u; rdigion of books 
-i-ix, 10 ft? gpoBlB; 13 , 15; myth- 
ology, 363 ; worship, 13; philosophy, 
i 3f>3 » date, 17 ; interpretation, 17 ; 
I religion of book x, 20, 2! ; relation 
i to Sdmmi, 18 ; to Yajiis, 20 ; lo 
) 


Atharvan^ 24; Brahmanas of, 25 ff, ; 
commentary, 295. 

Ri^idhdna^ 42, 366. 

J^ijuvimald^ 367. 

]4ik Rigveda. 

Riskabha^ one of the Jain Tirthakaras, 

' 279- 

jphhthkapa^hdsika^ 279, 401, 

Rishi^ 8, 

Rita^ 3 j 

River-worship, 41, 43, 48, 

RohinT, mother of Balararna, 98 n, 1 1 . 
Rudra, 10, 2 r , 22 ; called :Siva, 32, q.v, ; 

in verse Upanishads, 59. 
Riidrahritiaya 364, 

Rudraksha, 261. 

Rttdrdkskajdbdlii U,^ 364 . 

Rudra- Pasupati, i,e. Siva, 103. 
Kudra-sampradaya, 3 15, 327. 
Rudra-ydmala 265, 388. 

Rukmini, 301, 

Rupa, 308, 309, 376. 

dabam’iahhara'Vildsa^ 387. 
j5abara-svamm, 123 n. 2 ; 7 35, x 36, i 58 , 
. 3 <S 7 . 

Sabda, sound, the Word, 201, 
Sacraments, 39. 

Sacred thread, worn by twice-bom 
Hindus, 31 ; not worn by any full 
lahgayat, 201 n. i. 

Sacrincc, lndo-J;',uropean, i ; Indo- Ira- 
nian, 3; Vedic, b, 7. ii, 14, 22; 
given up by some Vanaprastha, 29 ; 
supremacy of, in times of Brahma- 
nas, 37,61 ; supernatural powers of, 37 , 
Sacrihcer, of Vtdic times, 13, 14, 
Sacrificial worship, gradually weakened 
by the temple-cult, 51 ; steady decay, 
I40, 170. 

Sad ana, 323, 381, 

Sadananda, 286, 36H. 

Saddkarma Pundaidkify 92, na, ii4f., 
396; two editions, 114, 157; new 
edition, 157, 275; influence, 115. 
Sadhana, 203. 

Sddhdran Siddhdni^ 31 8, 378. 

Sadhs, 334, 344 - 
Sadhu, 327, 335. 

Sadhubnmlana, 405. 

Saduktikaniamrita, 238x1. 

Sahara, name of one of the ten orders of 
Sankara's sannyasTs, 174, 

Sahaja, an si otic f(>rm of Buddhism, 

273* 

Sahajananda, 318, 384. 

Sahajo Bai, 383. 
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Sahasranamasmriti, 402. 

Sahasrara, name of one of the occult 
circles in the body, acc. to Sakta 
. Yoga, 269. 

Sahijdharis, 340. 

&iva Agamas, see Agamas. 

Saiva Bkdshya^ 287^ 295, 385 1 date, 
349, used by all groups of Agamic 
J^aivas in South India, 350, 351,* a 
^ synopsis, 353. 

Saiva Darsana, 255. 

6aiva literature, lot, 145, 190, 251,346, 

/ 383. 

Saiva Puranas, 383. 

Saiva-saniaya-^neri^ 257, 386. 

Saiva Siddhanta, the Sanskrit school, 
^ 255 j the Tamil school, 255, 357. 
Saiva’-Siddhdnta-dipikdy 350, 384, 385. 
^aiva temples in Tamil land, 349. 

6aiva theists, 82 ; heterodox, 82 ; Saiva 
^ theology, loi. 

Saiva Upanishads, 80, 383. 

§ajjangarh, 301. 

SakadvTpa, Scythia, 152. 

$akadviplya Brahmans, i,e. Magians, 
. 305. 

Sakala, name of one of the Sakhas, or 
recensions of the Kigveda, 267. 
Sakalakirti, 120, 360, 402, 404. 
Sdkdra-siddhi^ 239,'375‘ 

Sakas, Scythians, 83. 

Sakta sannyasTs,^357. 

$akta sect : see Saktas; 150 f., 199, 209; 
accepts people of all clakes, 204 j 
system, 167 ff,; literature, 150, 199, 
209, 265, 353 ,; Tantras, 199, 265, 
354 ffv’ 3 ^^ > Sakta Upanishads, 266, 
389 1 oakta poetry in the veraaculars, 
356 ; magic, 200 ; cult, 151, 200, 202, 
204; the offerings, 203; sacrifice, 
animal and human, 203, 354 ; Sakta 
ideas among Vaishnavas, 183; among 
Saivas, 194 ; among Buddhists, 209 
fT. j among Jains, 213; fsakta yoga, 
j86, 195, 200, 201 f,, 204, 210, 213; 
the Kight-hand Movement, 267, 295, 
357 ; the Bhaktl movement, 269, 359* 
Sdktdnanda-tarahginXy 3S9* 
faktas, ■s\''orshippers of a goddess as the 
of her lord, 150; their Trimiirti, 
149. See vSakta sect, 

Sakti, energy ; divine energy ; the god* 
dehi in all sects, 150, 184, 194; the 
Sakii as sound, 201, 

iiis^htadvaita, 287, 353. 

■'Ikya clan, clan of the Buddha, 62. 

"'■ 'hgrama, 293, 


iSalikanatha, 169, 367, 

Salimabad, 305, 

Sam, 153. 

SdmdchdflicUaMy 403, 

Samadhi, t. t of the Yoga system, 253. 
Samddhirdja^ 159, 275, 396. 

Sdman — Sdmaveda* 

'’’amantabhadra, a Jain, 2l^, 219, 37 r, 
403; DbySni^Bodhisattva, 2;,,. 
Samantapdsadikd^ 393. 

Samanya, t, t, of Vai&shika system, 1 34. 
Samardichchkakahd^ 215, 280, 401. 
Samavaya, t, t, of Vaiseshika system, 
^ 34 ‘ 

Samavdydhga^ of the Jain canon, 399. 
Sdimveda^ 10, 15, ip, 20, 363; the 
hymn-book o£ tiie singer-priests, 18; 
formation of, i8f.; relation to Rik^ 
18 ; magic power of metres, 21 ; ritual 
363 ; Br^manas 25. 

Sdmavidhdna Brdhmana^ 42, 363, 365. 
Samayasdranafikd^ 405. 
Samayasdraprdbhrita^ 219, 38 r, 403. 
Samayasundara, 360, 403. 

Samaya Tantras, 268._ 

Samba, 153, 205.' 

Samba 205, 372, 390. 

Sambara, 265. 

idmbavya Grihya Sutra^ 365. 

Sambhar Lake, 283. 

Sambhogakaya, one of the bodies of a 
Buddha, 159* 
f>ambbiideva, 350, 385. 
Sambhupaddhdtii 385. 

Samhitas, see Vaishnava Samhitas* 
Samlutas, of the Yajut-veda, 26 ; list, 
27. 

Samhitopanishad, 363. 

Samkar^ana, a Vaishnava divinity, one 
of the vyuidSi 98, 184. 

Satkksbepa Rdmdyana, 381, 

Sammittya school of Buddhism, 395* 
Samprati, said to have been a graiid«on 
of ASoka and to have favoured the 
Jains, 77 * . 

Samsara, the process of transmigration, 
35 ; is eternal, 35, 

Samskfita, 42. 

Samstardi 400. 

Saihtana, a series, a 1. 1. of the Sautran- 
tikas, 106. 

Samuchchhaya doctrine, 239, 243. 
Sampegnran^a^ifldj 401* 

Samviitisatya, apparent truth in the 
Madhyamaka system, 116, , 
SninyuktYigama, Sansk, for Saihyuttani- 
kaya, 109; in Chinese, 155, 
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■amyuttnjjikajn, third section of the 
Buddhist Sutta Pitaka/f i, 109, 392, 
393 ‘ 

kanaka S,, 368, 389. 

Sanakadi Sampraclaya, 32'^-, 

Sanafidwia A’., 268, 38 9, * 

.^natana, 308, 309, 376. 

Satiaikumdra .V,, 268, 389. 

Santlhya, 293. 

Safitfiiya U.y 364. 

SnmHlya-bhakti-srtinXt 233, 240, 269, 
374 - : 

' ' o ■; ZB^} 386. 

Sahkalpasuryodaya^ 319, 380. 

Sankara, name of a famous sannyasi, 
author-of the earliest surviving bhash" 

. ya on the Veddnta-sftlrasy 127, 170, 
286, 367; date, 1 71 ; his teaching in 
relation to the sfdrasj 128; system, 
I7rfr. j similarity to Madhyamaka 
and Vijn^avadin Buddhism, 172; 
bis works, 171, 364; his splendid 
capadt3% 1 74 ; his sannyasis and san- 
nyasinis, 174, 327 f. ; his monasteries 
174; his induence, 174 ff. 198, 274, 
293 ; legendary lives, 1 75 n. 4 ; some 
think he originaicd liu; Smarta wor- 
ship of the five gods, 1 76 ; attacked 
by Bh^ska^, 21^.1 ; cstUed a reincarna- 
tion of the demon Maiiimat by Matlfc 
va, 237 ; connected with the { 5 akta, 
syst^^m in mediaeval tradition, 2(56 ; a 
remarkable image of S,, 268* ; , 

§afikara MUra, 224, 370* v , < 

§ahkarananda, the Buddhist, 225. 
Sahkaranaiida, the Vedantjst, 223, 287, 

,365- . 

Sankara vijaya ' two documents on 
Sankara's qpntpversial triumphs, one 
ascribed "to Anandagiri, ilie other 
~ t<r ;&^dliava, 17533,4, 337 n, i, 25 2^ 

■ ^' 350 * , ' ' 

Sankhaymid Am^iyaka^ 

Sphkhdymm BrShmaiia^ 2^7. 
Saitkhayana Cri/tya Suit^af 365, 
yi'dj/k/rdyiuia iranta SiUra^ 365. 
Sm'tk/tya-didrtM'f 93, 123, 368; funda- 
mental text of Sahkhya system, 329 ; 
source of the Kdrikd^ 129; author, 
129; date, 129; analysis, 130 f. ; 
criticized by Vasubandhu, j6i. 
Sdnkhyit^kdrika-khdskya^ 176, 369^ 
Sdnkjiya^pravachatta->khashya y 289, 369. 
Sd[ikhya-pr(wacJmna-suiraj see Sditkk- 
ya’^jfiras. 

ScvWiyii-^drtt, 369. 


Sdkkliya-sii/riiSf 288, 369. 
Sdhkhya-'sutni • vriiiif 369, 

Sahkhya system, 368 ; germ of, 60, 131, 
rise of, 6 1 ; an early document, now 
lostr44,iSo; in ( 7 ?*F, 90; in Mail rd- 
yam f/., 93; in Chidikd U*, 93; in 
didactic Epic, 93, 97 ; in doctrine of 
Vyuha, 98 ; fundamental authority is 
Sdiikliya-kdrikd ^ q. v. ; atheistic, 1 30 ; 
dualistic, 130; rationalistic, 129; sys- 
tem, J3ofI, ; attacked in Lahknvald-^ 
ra'Sfdra, i6i ; by Vasubandhu,' 

398 ; an order of Sahkliya sannySsTs, 
131, 289 ; open to all four castes, 131 ; 
literature, 129, 176, 223, 2S8 ; de- 
scribed by Alberuni, 223; influenced 
by the Vednnfic conc(:|iiion of God, 
288. ■ ’ ' ; , . 

.‘r'fr - ^88,368. 

Smikhya-yoga, an early thcfstic ifoi^m of 
the Sahkhya philosopliy, expressed in 
the 289. 

Sahkirtana, 300, 301, ^02, 303. ' 
Safinydsa U:^ 95, 3B4, 

Sannyasa UpanishadSj So, 94 f, 
SannyasinYs, 174* / 

Sannyasis, monks; of various %^te‘ms^ 
29, 40, 4G 47, 52, 60 ; of tile X^ednn- 
ta, 52 ; gave up the old worship, 53 \ 
place in the Asramas, 8 1 ; re-organ- 
ized by Sankara in, ten orders, 174; 
niins also, 174 ; see Xuns; see also 
I>andis and Nagas l these orders exist 
to-day, 129, 174; the strictness of 
their cTiscipline^ 337 ; their large num- 
bers, 327, . . ■ . , ' ' 

Sanskrit, 6, 42 : Paninean Sanskrit, 42, 
105 ; mixed ,$anskrj't, 405 ; Buddhist 
Sanskrit, 105. 

Sanskrit Saiva Siddhanta, 255, 25$, 349, 
385; recognizes the Aganias, 349: 
mainly a school of Brahmans, 355, 
349; its philosophy Vi.sish|advaita. 
255, 349; literature in Sau'^krit. 235, 
349 ) 385. 

Snnia Lddf/irda, 374, 

Santana A. ^ 193., 

Santana AchSryas, of Tamil i?aiva Sid- 
dhanta, 258. 

Santana-Ganapati, 270. 
bantarakshita, 397* 

Santa Vijaya, 374. 

Santideva^ 208, 210, 397. 
Santindthacharita^ 405. 

Sdnti P,, 404. 

^aiitisuri, 278, 
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Sanytlya-ratfuivah ^ ;-\75. 

So ptii' padn'rtha - )i it ‘it pa >ia , or Saptapa” 
diirtht* 224, 369. 

Suphxpudiirthty 369. 

Sdpiasatl - C/ianfH^Mahiiimydj £51. 
diarabha 6\, 364. 

iSarada, a name of Sarasvatl, as goddess 
of speech and letters, 174, n, 2. ; name 
of a monastery, in iJwarka. 

^ founded by Sankara, 174. 
pidradaiihka /I, 267, 271 n* 2, 389, 
Sarana, 261. 

Sarasvatl, wife of Brahma, goddess of 
speech and letters, 267, 2 14^ 2^7; 
name of one of the ten.'ord^a of 
Sahkara^s sannyasis, 174, 286.* / 

SarasvatJrahasya ^64. 5, ' : ;- 

Saratri'aCiMra^ 401.; ' ‘ 

SdruUbapakttsinl^ 393 * - 
Sarifnttr^, 394.'. ' . ■ , 

Sari raka, the embodied one, Brahman, 
^126-, ‘ - .’v '' ■' 

Sftrlraka-sftiras^ 126. 

SCiriraka U.^ 364. 

Satvabhaumn, 289 n. 2, 368, 371, 37^* 
SfD'vabhatima-niruktiy ' 
Samadarianasdhgraka^ 2 25, 239, 255. 
j„*88, 289, *90, 295, 349, 360, 367, 
309. 370. 37 >» 37 s. 380. 385, 386, 


390- 

Sarvajna-ndtra, 2£2, 39H. 

.'^ai-vtlrthasiddhi^ 216, 219, 403, ' 

Sarviistivadin Council, 108. 

Sarvilstivadin school, a Buddhist school 
found in Kashmir, 68, 393 ; used 
J^ahskrit, 68 * possessed ' air Abhid- 
hatma* Bitaka, 68, 107, 207 i 394 > 
Vihaya.Pilakaj io8i 393; SQtra Plfa- 
ka, 108, 394; commentaries, 108; 
literature, 107, 156, 207, 394; Chinese 
Trs., 156, ^07; Tilxttan Trs, 207 ; 
philosophy called Vaibhashika, iro 7 , 
108, 156; combatefl in Hindu philo** 
Sophies, 136 ; converts, 160. 

$ari'a‘ Upanis,hat-Siiyii, 

Sa}-vokla .4., 193. 

SprvoUam .4., 193* 

Snsira-dipikd . 221; 367. 
Sitstra-ttipiku-vydkhya , 367* 

Srlslras, 81. 

Sal, i.e. the Kenl, 33 -S 343* 
^atadiishmUs 319, 3B0. 

Satanis, a group of Sudras taught by 
Ramanuja, 245» ea:ercil^ 

priestly functions in certain 


, 32K 

SatdpdilcMUkii-siotra^ 395 * 


SaiapeUha Brahmam^ the Brahmana of 
the Vajasaneyxas of the tV/iiie Viijns^ 

, ^7» 28, 363, 

Satanidriya^ a hymn in honour of Siva, 

, 22, 383, 

Saihakopa, 246. 

Sainfimls, 334, 342 ff. 382; probably 
organised among Outcastes, 344; a 
rising and a battle, 343 ; reorganised 
by Jagjivan Das, 343 5 vegetarian ab- 
stainers, 343; nithy practiced, 343; 
advance by Ghas! Das, 343. 

Sat Sai^ 379. 

■“ 377 * ; , ; ; 

165, 215. ' ' \ , 

Sattvata, or Satvata, ah ancient tribe, 

5 o> 98. 

Satyabhama, 301. • ' . 

Satyabheda, ditaii^m, a form- of the 
^ Vedanta, 128, * 

Sdiydyand I 7 d ^ 

Satibhdgyalakdiml 364. - ‘ 

Sauitaklya, 34. ' \ 

Saundarananda-Kdvya^ 116, 395. , 

SaurtdaTyalaharip 205 n. 5, 266) * 268, 
-.3,^8;= • •■■ ■ . 

Sattra contains a polemic against 
Madhvism, 237 n. i, 372* 

Saura S,j 183, 205. 

Sauras, the sect of Sun-wprshippers, 

1 5 1 ff , ; 205/ 269/ ^94 ; their forih of 
the Trimbrti; I49i 152 r their litera- 
ture; "xsiflF.y 2bf, 390 ; their 

theology 205 ; SaiUra worship, 152 ; 
Saura images and temples, i52f*, 
269 ; their priests were Magians, 205. 
Sautrantikas, a Buddhist school; io6| 
their philosophy, 106, I14, t^O; 
Savitp, 10. 

Savitrl, 48. 

Sdvitff [/*, 

Savya, 911. 

Sayana, 39, 285, 394/ '295* ' , 

Scepticism, 21. 

Schools, of the Rip}tda^ 8, 9, xo, XO; 
of the Sdmammf i8f*; of the 
jtxrveddf I9f4 ot the 
23f. ; branching of the 

of t!ie a 5, %t 

for the ediscailr-n .;f the 
31 , -'.voiaen^ mil •Cr>,dvi'Ki«dj 

31 ; P;*!iiaaTisaic-n:: id»v ^'ed^o tendh, 
3n hu.:T*ture of ihe schocis, 37. 
the Upanishads 'in Sir -u ^,5, 

Scythians, 7S. 

Sea of Milk, 99. > . . 
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Sectariaos, 82, 292. 

Sectarian bhashyas on the Vedanta'- 
siiiraSy 222, 287, 

Sect-mark, Tilaka^ 168^ 202 ; all have 
a phallic significance, 202, 

Sect of ike Maharajahs^ 315. 

Sects, rise of, 82 ; characteristics of, 
122, 167, 220, 292; <Iecayof, 292, 
^ekkixar, 256, 385. 

Self-sacrifice, 209. 

Semi-Lin^yats, 263. 

Sena, 328, 381, 

Sena Panthis, 328. 

Sesha, 48, 98. 

Sekvara Mimanisa^ 286, 367, 380. 
Seiubandka, 389. 

Sesoak-hanX^ 378. 

Sewapanthis, 340. 

Sha^akshara Deva, 387, 
Shafdarianasamuchckhaya, 214, 360, 
371, 4or. 

Shafdarianasaviuchchhayattka^ 402. 
Shaddarianavichdra^ 371, 402, 
Shajvithia Brdhmam, 27, 28, 363. 
Shains, 31a. 

Shashtitanira^ a manual of theistic 
Yoga by Varshaganya, now lost, 94, 
368 j relation to Sdkkhya-kdrikay 
r29J contents sketched in Ahirbti- 
dhnya Samhitd^ 129. 

Shatchakra U., 266, 364, 389. 
Shatprahhfita^ 360, 403. 

Shaislhala, the six stk^as or stages of 
spiritual progress among the VTra 
Saivas, a6i, 262. 

S}ho 4 <ika npachdraf the ‘ sixteen opera- 
tions * of image-worship, 51 n. i, 294. 
Siddha A.t 193* 

SiddMnia-chandrikdi 367. 
Stddhdnta-dipam, 385. 
Siddhdntajdhna'idi 376. 

Siddhdnta-l&ia^ 368. 
SidiBtmta*tmktdvail^ 370. 
SiiWianta-rahasyaf 316, 377. 
S/adhdnCa-ratm^ *376. 

Siddh^ta Sastras, 258. 
Siddhdnia^ikhCtpiasii^ 382, 387. 
Siddharmna 264, 387. 

Siddharshi, 215, 401. 

Siddhasena Di vakara, 164, 400, 
Siddhasena Gani, 164, 401 ; date, 165 { 
his hhashyas, 165. 
Sideikorsiddhanta-paddhatif 38 4. 
3 iddhav 5 rana, 387. 

Siddhitrayay 241, 379, 

Sijjambhava, 400. 

Sikamlar k«odi, 332. 


Sikhs, 334, 336 ff., 382; the literature, 
382? Hinduism finds access to the 
community, 338, 339, 340, 341 ; the 
guni worshipped as God, 338 ; rise 
of the martyr-spirit, p8; the cult, 
340 f.; the Sikhs divided into two 
communities, 340 ; sub-divisions, 
. 340 * 

Sikshd^ 42. 

Sikskd-pdtidy 378, 

Sikshdsamuchchhaya, 208, 397. 

Silanka, 214, 278, 279, 401, 
Silappadhikdramy 121, 

Silavamsa, 394. 

Simhalese, 154, 

Singh, 339. 

Singhs, 340. 

Singinad, a whistle, 348* 

Sinp Raja, 353, 387. 
Stsfiyalekhadhamta-kdx^ay 209, 398* 
Sishya-varga monasteries, 262 n. i, 
Si&ia-devah, phallus-worshippers, 5, 
102,. 

Stid U^y 364. 

Sittais, a sect of non-idolatrous Puri- 
tans, 353, 387; their hymns in the 
&iva-vdk^am, 35 a, 387, 

Siva, anew name for J^unra, pa, 47, 48 ; 
Siva in Upanishads, 5% 59 ; in second 
stage of Epics, 83,* ^ TrimQrti, 

rise of sect of Siva, 82; in 
third stage of EJ^ics, 93; identified 
with Brahman, lor ; his theophanies, 
loi *y has eight forms, 102 ; LakuMas 
teach that he becomes incarnate, 146 j 
adored by Bhagavatas as equal with 
Vishnu, 143, 175, fSi, 183; one of 
the Five Gods, 179; Siva in the 
Agamas, 194 fi ; symbols used in his 
worship in the house, 293 n» a ; wor- 
ship in^his temples, 294. ^ 

Sivabhagavatas, devotees of Siva, early 
sectarians, 82 n* 

Sivaditya, 224, 370. 

Sivu'-drishUy 198, 239, 386. 

:|ivadvaita* 255 n. 3, 351, 
Sivddvaita'-makjafXy 3H7. 

^ivagunayogj, 353, 383, 387. 

Sivaji, 300, 301. 339 n. 4, 356. 
Sppa-jMna-bodhay^y 258, 351, 385^ 
^m-jMm<'Siddhiy 257, 258, 385, 
Siva-ifiSna-yogi, 347, 3§t, 38<>. 

384; 

SiVthi a ; ; J .,: • v?, 383. 

, i^'va Narayaiia, 334, 345* 

/StVii NiirayanYs, 334, 345 ; mostly low- 
class peoiilc, 345 ; mor.astc/ies csllf*'! 
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Dhams, 345 ; hold Siva Naiayana an 
incarnation^ 345. 

A I39i 383> 384 ; originally 
a Saiva work, 1 79 ; contains Lakullla 
material, 179; Malayalim Tr., 347, 
384; the Vkyaviya S. contains an 
account of the Sanskrit School of 
Saiva Siddhanta, 226, 350, 385, 
pm-prakdia, 258, 384, 386. 

^va PrakaSa Svami, 347, 383, 387, 
Sivarhimanidipikdy a comm, on the 
Saiva BMshya^ 295, 350, 385, 

Siva S., 348, 384. 

Sivasadasrandmaf $8 3. 

&va Sakti, 194. 

Aw-siiirasy 193, 398, 386, 
Swo^sHira^varttika^ 386. 

Swa*sutra vivtarhtii^ 259, 386. 
&vdyanay 346, 383. 
Siva^yo^a-pradfpikaj 387. 

§iva-yogi, 387. 

Sivopadhyaya, 352, 386. 

Six systems of Hindu philosophy, 124; 

theory of their harmony, 228, 

Sixteen operations of Hindu worship,, 
51 n, I, 361, 294. 

Sixty-three Saiva saints, 256. 

Skanda P., 139, 179, 271, 372, 385, 
389 ; Tamil Tr„ 256 ; Tel. Tr,, 34<5, 
383. 

Skanda IL, 143, iBi, 364, 374, 
Skandaydnmla T., 265. 

Slavonic people, i, 

Slokavdrtika^ of KumMla, 168, 367; of 
VidySnanda, 216, 219, 404. 

Smarta Brahman, his w^orsbip, 293, 
294, 

Smartas, from Smriti, 14 1 ; used of 
orthodox men who do not keep up 
the Srauta sacrifices, 141 ; most are 
followers of Sankara, 175, i8o; and 
worshi';' the five gods, 179, 206, 293. 
Who Initiated the custom? 379; 
time of its origin, I79f. ; literature, 
141, lytS, 179, 180, 226,^ 293, 373 ; 
their interest in the Right-hand Sakta 
movement, 228, 268; the domestic 
chapel of a Smarta, 293 n. 3. 

Smarta temples, 293, 

Svmrta-sutra^ 141. 

Smriti, lit. remembrance; t. t. for re- 
velation of the second grade, 43, 
141, 

Smriii KiXmtiiMia^ 28511. 2, 295, 367, 
373* 

Snnke-worshin, 41, 43, 48, 

Sobhana, 2 78, 279, 401. 


So'DarUj 338. 

Sodhana, purification, 253. 

Soma, 2, 3, 6, lo, 11, 14, 15; Soma 
hymns, 10, 14, 18 ; Soma-sacrifice, 

3, 14, 18, 2J, 41. 

Somadeva, 279, aSj*, 404. 

Somananda, 194, 198, 259, 386, 
Somanatha of PalakGrki, 264, 387, . 
Soma Pavamana, 10. 
Soma^Samhhu^paddhaii^VfitHi 385. 
Somasundara, 360, 402, 

Someivara, 367. 

Sorcery, taught in Saktism, 203. 

Soul, in Hinduism, eternal, 35 ; in 
early Buddhism, declared npn-exis- 
tent, 64; in Vedanta, identical witli 
Brahman, 127; in the Pan6haratra 
system, 185^ 

Sound, eternity, 125. 

South India, Hinduized, 36. 
Spanda-k&rikds^ 198, 380. 
Spanda-pradfpikd^ 386. 
Spanda^sofidoha^ 386. 

Spanda-vivriH, 386. 

Sphatika, 293 n. a. 

Spkut-‘pada, 318, 378. 

Sraddha, 39. 

Sragdhara metre, 205, 
Sragdii€trd-statra, 21a. 
i^rauta, 38 ; used of a man who keeps 
up the Srauta sacrifices, 141, 293. 
Srauta-sutras, 38 f., 365; date, 38; 

contents, 39, 140, 

Srdvakdchdra^^bi^ 405. 

^ravana Belgoia, 75, 282. 

Sri »« LakshmT, 24(5, 

Sf^kdshya^ Rilmanuja's . commentary 
on the Vedanta sfdras^ 220, 242, 244, 
287, 379 j its powerful influence, 220, 
. 322, 325, 349, 350. 

Sri Bha^t, 305, 376. 

Srl-chakra, one of tlie six chakras, or 
centres of occult influence in the body, 
as taught in Sakta Yoga, 267. 

Sri Chsad, 340, 

SrlchandrasQri, 278. 

Sri-Datta sampradSya, 248. 

Srldbara, the Vaikssnika writer, 224, 
> 37<^- 

Srldhara, the Marathi poet, 301, 374. 
Sridhara Dasa, 23813. 

Srldhara Svami, 331, 239, 2^9, 297, 
. 308, 359» 373* 

^-harsha, 223, 225, 371* 
Snkdiackakra 2 ^., 272, 274, 39S. 
Srlkanta Misra, 239, 375. 

Siikantba, 370. 
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i^rlkantha ^ 5 iyacliarya, 287, ,295, S49 j 
385 ; his Mm Bhashya^ 349, 385 ; 
his date, 349. 

Sr%kara’^bhashya, 264, 287, 387. 

.^rluath, 383, 

Snhgeri, name of a mnijia^ monastery, 
in the Mysore, founded by iSahkara, 
, I 74 > 285. 

Srinivasa, a follower of Ramanuja, 320,, 
^ 380;. '• 

Srinivasa, a follower of Nimbarka, 222-, 
240, 287, 37(1. 

403^ 

Sr?|!^ati, -2S7. ''> See Sripati Pamliia- 

Pandltaradhya, one of the five 
original Lihgayat ascetic^ 2601*2^4, 
387^ ^ J 

Sn-perumbudfir^ ■ R^inabuja-S 1 birth* 
place, 181, 24(>^ 320. ' ''' ■ ■ ' 

Srlrahgam, the metropolitan" 
nava shrine at Tri€mnbpplyy 24f> 245, 
246, 321 ; a ibeologicaf school there 
, also, 241, 242, 319. 

SrT-Saila, 260 . -"■■■ - ' ' ■ 

Sri Srunpraclaya, 327. 

Sri-suboiBeSniy 377, 

Sri-Sukacl'.arya, 374. 
irT-vacka/ia-hkflsJtafid^ 380. 
SrT-Vaisbnava Samp rad ay a, 24^.- 
Sii-Vaishriava seel, 1K8, 240, 319; 
only Vishnu, his consorls and incar- 
nations recognised, 247 ; Radha not 
recognized, 247; the Alvars regarded 
as leaders and leaelicrs, 187, 241 ; 
tlVe "AehRryas^ 241 ; system, 242 f. ; 
mahtm, 106, 1 88, '24(5,* tht (h*af a 
mantra, 24^ n. ; sect-mark, 186, 246 ; 
Sampradaya, 246 ; lemplc-riiual, 320J 
tqja, i.e, branding, 186, 246; guru, 
iSG; initiation, diksha, 1 86 j holds 
• tile Samiichchhay a doctrine, 239, 243; 
$rt-Vajshnava literature, 187, 240, 
379; J^rT-Vaislinava sannyasTs, 243; 
non-Brriliman SrT-Vaishnava ascetics, 
243 n. ‘ Sri-Vaishnavas are very strict 
ih caste matters, 247 ; the two sub- 
sccts, 3J9, 320; two forms of the 
sect-mark, 330 j seats of the jiontiffs, 

Srivarddhadeva, 217, 219, 404, 

SSrividya, the right-hand worship of the 
Devi with a view to release, 269, 
558. 

!^ri \'yasa Raja, 303.. 

Sri-Vogindra Acliaryay 282,1 40 


^rtitasagara, 360, 405. 

vSruli, revealed scripture, 38, 43, 60; 

comes from Brahman, 127 ; is eternal, 

■ 127*' ■ 

Stavamaldr 376. 

Sthalas; stages of spiritual progress, of 
which six are distinguished in the 
Vira Saiva system, 261. 
.Sthanrikava«Ts, 359. 

Slho-viras, a Ihiddlii-ii scIujoI, 104 ; the 
Stliavi:a Carion (.>f Ceylon, rc.i. ■ 
Sihira-iiiiga, 103. 

Sthulabhadra, a Jain leader, 7.5.. 
Stobhas, 19. , i. ‘ 

Stotra, a sacred ode hr praise of '' a 
divinity, 214. ‘ . 

Student, one of the four asrama^s, 29, 40. 
Stupa, «a burial mound, Buddhist, 71, 
72, no, 

Suali, 224, > ''■ ' 

^ubdld U.t 364, ■ ' ♦ , , 

Suliha Tantras, aoS, ' ^ 
Subhachandra, 360/361, 405, " 

Snbha^odaya^ ' / 

.^ubhaknshna, 310 . = : ; * 

Subha^iila, 360, 403. ' ; ^ , 

SubliaHmacharitra^ 

Stibod/tiuij 0^i6t 
Subrahmanya, 148, 347, ' ■* 
Sul)-vyuhas, 185, 

Sucliaritarnisra, 367. 

Sudarsana Bbatta, 246, 380. 
Sucldhadvaita, 287. 
^'uddhdckfai(aptdrimday 2>^6^ 

Siidra, 16, 21, 36; duties/.^or; S^Tidras 
admitted to Sanl^yh abd Yoga as- 
cetic orders, 61 ; Sodra worship, 36 ; 
Sndras usually not sectarians, 83. 
Suflism, influence in India, 384, 331 ; 
powers, 331 : the Sr.f) conception of 
Ood, 331 : Go-i -in; real, 3317 the 
path, 331 ; the teacher, 331 ; Sufi prac- 
tice like Yoga, 331 f. ; tends to reduce 
all religions to equality, 332; a Sufi 
scarcely a Muslim, 332. 
f^uka, 2S7, 373. 

Suba S., 3S8, 
y/ 208, 

Suka-bhanhya, 287, 297, 37 .V 
S^ikacharya, 297, 374. 

Sukapakshiya , 3 So. 

Sitkaf'ahasya * 364. 

Sukhiwmni, 341. 

Sukhdvalivyuha ^ ilic longer text, 1/7, 
ti8, 396. 

Sukh(watXvyfiim, ihe shorter, iiy, 118, 
158, 396; Japanese translations, >75. 
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.ynM Nidhan^ 38 1 . 
wSakra, 4.7, ^ 

Sfikshma Ji., 193, 364, 

Sulva-^sfitras, 42, 365. 
Siimahgalavildsim^ 393, 

Sumatra's 391* 

Sundar Das, 342. 

Siuidar Das, the youuger^ a i ^adupanthl 
poet, 341, 382* 

Sundar VildSy 382, 

Sundara Bhat'tn, ■376.- ’ , 
SundaraDLH'a,„3$3. 

Simdara-ihurti, or Simdarar,, ,193^, 19(5^ 
^ ^973 25 < 5 , 385. ,, 

Sunckrar, see Simclara-murli. 

^unga dyiksty, 78, 83, 

Snnya P., 271, .. . 

Sunyata, the Iv^ahayttria pltilosqrk^ of 
vacuity, 114. / ^ ^ 

*^rmyavada,lhe vacuity system ofiSfagar- 
jima, called alsoVMadhyaniaka, 3 16^ 

J. I 

Su/>rMf!/a-s/araf 

Sii/rahhedii 193,, 2600, 2, 264/ 

Sur USs. 316, 377.' , r . 

Surat Gopal, 335. , . • 

Sill e&varacharya, or Marujanainakra, 169, 

•sfir- ’ ' . ; 

Si'irSfigar, 377. 

Sftrsdriivali^ -a. , - 

Stirya, jo; in thiul stage of Dpic, 92; 
adored by Saiira sect, q.v. 205.; one 
of the five gods, J 79, 30 j ; believed 
to cure leprosy, J53; symbols used 
in his worship, 29311. 2 ; sometiK^s 
not represented by an image, because 
he is visible in the sky, 2949. i* 
SUrya (/., 364, 390. : - 

Sfiryakanta, 29311, 2. 

S'thynpi ajUiipil ^ 1 66, 219; r> 99 » 4 ^ 5 * 
Sdrya-iaiiika, *03, 390. 

Stishitmmi^ 301 . 

Siisiiifikikiiramukd yi, 398, 

Suia J>.. 389. . 

Sutra ,>/ Portydwo 1 18. 

Sutra i'itoka, Sansk. for Sulla Pi|aka ; 

transkted into Chinese, 135, 
Sutra-ididihya^ of Madhra, 21%. 236, 
2877 375 - 

Suirakriianj^a-snira^ 216, 399. , 
SiitTixlamkdra, ii6, 157,395. 
Silirapdthf 249, 380* , 

Sutras, slitra-method of teaching, 38, 
116, 124; religion In sutras, , 41 ; 
legal sutras, 39, 8x, 
Sfdrasainnchchhaya^ 20S. 


SuUa A^zputa, a book of the Buddhist 
SyUa^Pitaka, 71, 392. 

Sutta l^itaka, second part of thfe Buddhist 
Canon, 64, 390 ; character and con- 
tents, 69 ; date, 64, 66, 67 ; relation 
of Pali Sutta Pitaka to earliest texts, 
68 . ‘ 


SuUa \ Vibhangat tlje . first book of the 
Buddhist Vihaya, 391, 
Suvarnaprabh'^sa^ 139, '2^5, ^396,. 
SumrnopzdhJidsofiainardja^ 212 ; a 
VijTiiinavridin work with mnny lfSn- 
trik features, 212, 398, ^ , 

SvMhishtkdnaprabhem^ 1$^, ' 397 * , !, , 
Sv&ihi llaii Das, 318, 378.^ f 

Svanil-^Narayanaj 318 ; his Siks/id'ptitri ^ 

348,*'; ' 'ttxeir.tfteryfiire, 






Sv::r:. Ji-Cr!7ri;:U*i, 270. 
Siu*z u-r: fd: ':u. 


S-vdimimtibhava ^ 3,74. , , , 

Syatm^rama Yogindra,, 348', 384. 
Svayambhu, 273..’’ - ^ ' 

Svayambhil P., 275, 399/. ! 

Svayambhustoira^ 403. 

Svdyambhttva 493, 194, 2647, , 
Svetambara, a Jain sect, 75, 119, 162. 
Svetambara Jain Canon, 76, 1^0,421, 
162, 163 ff., 399; dale oi pubtieatioji^, 
j 6;>; the Ahga, J63, 399 ; the , other 
works, 163 f. 

Svetainbara literature^ 


,6% ^8.^ 173,. >43, 

'3^4> 383* 

Sysiclvada, the Jaip system of dialectic, 
2 if). ' ^-v- ‘ 

Symbols of divinities, 293, 

Sy 4 ^ ^bmilan', >Churcb, ujiv, ^ 


Taiitirlya 3<J> 226, 293, 

'■ !- ■ ■■ ’■ 

Taittiriya Brdhimna^ 27, 28, 295, 
7 htttt 9 ^ya 27, 28, 226, 29|. 

Taittiriyas, a school oi the M back Va/m^ 
26, 27, 54. 

Taittifiya f/., 54, 226, 364* 

Tala^akdra Brdhviaua^ t'^^ 28, 
Talavakaras, a school of the Syiyayeda, 


n, 54 ’ ■■ 

Talkad, 297. 

Tamas, t. t. of SSfikhya system, .130, 
148. - ■! 

Tamil Literature, 147* t%, 196II., 2t8^ 
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230, 228, 296, 347, 351, 378, 379, 

383% 

Tamil Saiva poet-singers, 187, 196; 
their influence, 220. 

Tamil Saivas, 147, 196, 255, 550; they 
are scarcely an organized sect, 350 ; 
use Agamas, 191 ; their system the 
Tamil Saiva Siddhanta, 255 ; call 
themselves MaheSvaras, ipr ; do not 
accept doctrine of incarnations of 
Si^a, 19 1 j literature in Tamil, 1^6, 
255; monasteries, 350; the majority 
of the monasteries under non4lrah- 
mans. 350. 

Tamil Saiva Siddhanta, 220, 255, 385 ,* 
mostly a school of non-BiShmans, 
255 ; their use of the Vedas, 351 ; 
their ‘own literature in Tamil, 255, 
350 ; philosophic s^dpoint Bheda- 
bheda, or Advaita (&vadvaita), 255, 
255 n. 3 ; see Tamil 6aivas. 

Tamil Vaishnavas, 187. 

Tan^ns, a school of the Samaveda, 27, 


54- 

Tafpd^elavaitahka^ 400. 

Tan»gynr^ the second half of the Ti- 
hetan Buddhist Canon, also called 
Tanjur, 277. . 

Tanjpre, 256. 

Tanjur^ see TaH-gyur, 

Tafika, author of a VlSishtadvaita vakya 
on the Veddnia-sutras, 171, 
Tanmatras, t. t» of Safiknya system, 

Tantrdhkai 386, 

Tantrarainai 367. 

Tontras, 199 ff., 388; lists, 199, 268; 
dates, 199; contents, 200; Buddhist 
Tantras, 210; Mi&ra Tantras, 268; 
Samaya <?r J5ubha Taittras, 268. 
TaniTQSdra^ 335* 

Tan/rasdra of Madhva, 375. 
Tantra-vdrtika^ of Kumarila, a work 
on the hlnnamsa, 169, 367. 

Tantrism = the Sakta movement ; see 
Buddhist SSkta system, and S^'ta 
sect, 

Tapa, branding, i.e. branding the 
symbols of Vishiui on the body, i8(5, 
Tapas, 22, 29, 158. 

Tara, a 1 2, 

Taranatha, a to, 

Tiirdsddhumhiiika, 399** 

Tdrasdm 6% 364. 

Tariqat, 331, 

Tarka^hdthd^ 224^ 37 r. 

Tarka-jvdhj^ 371, 397. 


Tarka-kaumudl^ 370. 

Tarka Saiigrahaj 370. 

Tarka 4 dsira of Vasubandhu, 161, 
TarkaAmdava^ 375. 

Talha^ata Guhyaka^ 2x0,211, 27 5, 398 ; 

contents, 211. ‘ 

Tattma^Kattalei^ 386t 
Tatiuva-Pirakdhf 386. 

Tattuva Rayar, 352, 387. 

Tattva-dloka^ 371. 
Tativii-dloka-rahasya^ 371. 
Tativa-chintdmanl^ 370, 370 n, i. 
Taiiva'<hin(aitianX’Vydkhyd^ 371. 
Jaitva-djdkiti^ 371. 
Tativa*dtdhitiAippaiy^t 371. 
Tattva-dlpa-ntbandha^ 316? 377* 
Tativa^kattmudi-vydkhyd^ 369. 
Tattva-nirUpatia, 380. 

Tattva-praatpikd of Trivikrnma, 375. 
TaUva-prakdia^,^%G 
Tativa-prakdiikd^ 375. 
Tativardtmdtpika^ 405. 
Tativdrikadhigama^suira, by Uroasvati, 
the fountain-head of Jain philosophy, 
136, 219, 400 ; ^vetambara commen- 
taries, 1^5 ; Digambara commen- 
taries, a 16, 219. 

Tattvmi^ad:fpikd<i 369^ 405. 
TatWdffhasd^a, 404. 
Taitvdrthdsdr^cUpikdj 120, 360, 

405- 

Tat(vdrtha^kd^ 164, 401. 
Taii'odrthaiJkdvydkhydlaMdra^ 21^, 

210, 404* 

TaUva-samdsa ^ 288, 369. 
TativaAang'aha^ 397, 

TaUvatraya, 305, 375, 380. 
Tattoa^vaiidradl^ 177, 369. 

Taxila, 42. 

Tayumanavar, 351, 386. 

Teg Bahadur, a Sikh guru, put to death 
by Aurungzebe, 33S. 

Tejobmdu 95, 364. 

Teliigu literature, 228, 260, 264, 296, 
297, 347> 382. 

I emple-priests. must be Brahmans, 50 ; 
less regarded than other Brahmans, 
Sin- 

Temples, Buddhist and Jain, 113, 120. 
lemples, Hindu, flrst mention of, 41 ; 
later common, 48 ; priests must be 
Brahmans, 50, 51 n. i ; open only to, 
the four castes,, to- » •‘f.. 

worship, 50 ; claSs.es oi‘ u- 
the liturgy, 293; temples in v^aich 
the ftv'e gods are worshii»ped, 294 
m 1. 
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Temple-worship, 50, 5 1 n, ; originally 
unorthodox, 50; its growth, 51, 170. 
Tehgalais, 519, 320. 

Teutonic people, i. 

Tevardm, 256. 

Theism, 41, 47, 58; movement to- 
wards, in Hinduism and in Buddh- 
ism, 78, 82, 83; in Sakta Buddh- 
ism, 273, 274 ; in Jainism, 2 78f. 
TJ^^ra Gdihd, a book of verses by 
Buddhist monks, 71, 393. 

Th£t% Gdthdj a book of verses by 
Buddhist nuns, 71, 392. 

■| r.i:, h.;.: :;ji in, 168, 207, 391; 

Tibetan Buddhist Canon, 275, 391. 
Tilaka, sect-mark, 16S. 

Tilaka, 359, 389. 

Tilakacharya, 278, 402, 

Tihkamanjaffy 279,1401. 

Timmappa Das, 303. 

Tipitaka, Pali for Tripitaka, 9. v, 
Tirhut, 176, 306* 

Tirtha, one of the ten orders of San- 
kara’s sannyasis, 174, 304; a Vira 
Saiva 1. 1., 26x, 

Tirthakaras, see Jain Tirthakaras. 
Tlrthdvahi 383. 

Tiru'-m'ul-‘p%yan>, 255 n. 4, 258, 386. 
Tirii, 256. 

lirukkcUirruppadiydr^ 258, 385. 
THmkkovaiyar, ^85* 

Tirumalisai, x88. 

Tirumaniram^ 197, 356^ 385. 
Tirumahgai, one of the AJvars, 188. 
Tirummar, 193, 197, 356, 385. 
Tiru-murm, the poetic Canon of the 
Tamil Saiva Siddhanta school, 255 
5> 256; formed by Nambi-andar- 
nambi, 256. 

Th^rntmthcUiuppadai^ 148, 383.^ 
Tirappanar, x88* 
nru-puhdl, 347, 383. 

TVmmcAoMm, 197, 256, 385. 
TiruvaHriymi^ 379. 
TirU’^vifaiy-d^ar-pummm^ 347, 383. 
Th^virutiam^ 379, 

TirumymoH^ 379, 380, 

Tirmuntiyar^ 258, 385. 

Tondarippodi, 188. 
Tm^ar-itruv-aniddiy 256, 385. 

Tonta(J Siddhe^vara, 387. 

Tota Furl, 357. 

Trances, in Buddhism, 64. 
Transmigration and Karma, absence of 
the doctrine in the early Vedic litera- 
ture, 23, 30, 33 ; api^ars first in the 


Cpanisimds, 33; arose still earlier, 
33 j date unknown, 33 ; sources of 
the ideas, 34 ; the doctrine, 34 1 ; is 
a doctrine of moral requital, 341 the 
work of the Aryan mind, 34 ; created 
by polytheists, 35 ; great influence of, 
33 f. ; value of, 35 ; its automatic 
character, 61 ; in Rarndyam^ 48 ; 
leads to desire for release, 52 j re- 
lease from, 52, 

Traylvidya, triple knowledge^ UQ. the 
three Vedas, 25. 

Tree-worship^ 43, 48. 

Tridan^is, Sri-Vaishnava SannyasTs, 
243*n, ‘ 

Trika, t. t. of Kashmir Saivism, 198. 
Trilochana, 299 f., 323, 374, 381. 
Trihkasdra^ 282, 405. 

Trimurti, 148 f. 

Tripddvihhfiiimahdndrdyana I/., 364. 
Tripitaka (Sansk* for Pali TipitaPa), 
the Buddhist Canon in three sec- 
tions, 67. ^ ^ 

Tripundra, name of the Saiva sect- 
mark, 196 ; used by Saktas also, 202. 
Tripura, one of the names of the I>ev 7 . 
Tripurd-tdpanlya U>, 189, 26 ( 5 , 364, 

Tripiird 266, 267, 358, 364, 389. 
Trishashtilakshammahdpurmasahgm^ 
219, 404. 

T ns/tashii-Mdkd^purns/iac/iariia^ 280, 
402* 

Trishashtismfiti, 283, 405. 
TriHhhibrdhtnmta f/. , 364. 

Trivallur, 320.- 
Trivantdchdra, 166, 219, 403, 
Trivikrama, 375, 

Trya^uka, t. of Vai&eshika system, 

333* 

Tsong-Kha-pa, 277. 

TukarSm, 296, 300, 302, 374, 

Tnlsi Das, 317, 328, 381 ; a SmErta 
Brahman, 328 ; became a Kamanandi 
vairagi, 329 ; \ds Rdpia’Charii-mdnas^ 
329, 381; basis of the work, 329; 
the religion is that of the Mediaeval 
poems, 329 ,* often expresses great 
reverence for 6iva, 330 ; contains 
many advaita phrases, 330 noble 
conceptions in the poem, 330 j quite 
orthodox, 330; the vernacular GUd^ 
330 ; other works, 329, 381* 

TnpUkdy of Kumarila, 169, 367* 
TtinydtlidvadhUia f/., 364. 

Turkestan, 104* 

Twice-bom castes, 31 ; education of, 31 j 
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flesh-eating by, Si ; Htemture of, 
36 IF., 79 ff. ; characteristic of in early 
times, 375 the twice-bom fall into 
two groups, 81. 

Uchchhishta-Ganapatyas, 270. 

Udaipur, 306 n. 2. 

Vd&na^ a book of Buddhist verse, 71, 
392. 

Uddnavarga^ 398. 

Udiisis, 340, 

Udayana, author of the KummMjaH^ 
221, 222, 369^ 370; assails Bhaskara, 
221; other works, 223, 224, 370. 

Uddyotakara, 178, 370 j was a Pafeupata 
teacher, 19 1. 

Udgatri, 6, 7, 14, 17, 18, 21 ; education 
of, i8^f* 

Ui^Ud A.^ 193. 

Ujjmi, 260. 

UjjDalantlamani^ 376. 

Ihna, mfe of 6iva, 47, 150, 197. 

Umanandanatha, 358, 359, 389. 

Umapad, title of Siva, used for Uma> 
pati SivScharya, q.v. 

Umapad Dhara, 306, 378, 

Umapad Sivach^ya, one of the Achar- 
yas of the Tamil i^aiva Siddhanta, 
4> 257* 358, sS6. 

UmSsvati^ a Jain thinker, 136, 164, 219, 
400; hW date, 164; his sutra, 130, 
164, 165. 

Umd-ydmala 71 , 265. 

Unknowable, the, i. e. the Atman in the 
Upanishads, 56, 59 ,* to be appre- 
hended by yoga, 59. 

U’ttviai-^neri-vilakka^ 258, 386. 

Ufimai Vifakka, 257, 238, 386. 

Upadeia, comm, on Sarv^dvadin 
Sutra Pitaka, 108. 

(Jpadch-kandatif 280, 402. 

Vpadeiarabtavidla^ 380, 

Vi>adeiamaindkara^ 402. 

UpacU$a-sahas 7 % 171. 

Upadeiaiaixi^ 402. ’ 

Upagamas, 193. 

Updhpariprichchhd-siitra^ 395* 

Upafnitibhavaprapaikhakathdj 213, 
401. 

Upahgas of Jain Canon, 399. 

UpanuhadBrdhmmta^ 27. 

Upanishads, 3^4 ; the name, 54 ; rise of 
the philosophy, 52; formed in free 
discussions, 53; taken into Vedic 
schools, 53 ; therefore taught by 
Br^mans only, and open to twice- 
born only, 54, 87, 2445 the early 


prose Utmnishadsi 54; date of, 55 ; 
teaching of, 55 ff. ; pessimism in, 57 ; 



sophy of, 59 ; yoga practices in, 59 ; 
the Upanishads appendad to the 
Bmhmanas as htUi^ 60, 126; their 
teaching not systemadc, 126; later 
Upanishads, 79 ; an early work which 
summed up Up. teaching, 79 ; three 
divergent groups of Upanishads, 80 ; 
the philosophy called the Vedanta, 
126; summed up in the Vedditta- 
sidras, I2d; the Upanishads, along 
with the Ctfd and the Vedanta-sutras 
forms the Canon of the Vedtnta, 173 ; 
commentaries, lar, 171, 223, 236. 

Upapui%as, 139. 

Updsahadaia^ one of the Jain Ahgas, 
400. 

Upasana, meditation ; meditative wor- 
ship, 2330.2. 

Upasargaharn-stoird^ 40O. 

Upatissa, 393. 

Uptndra 1 83. 

Urddhva-lihga, X03. 

Urddhva-pundia, the Bhagavata sect- 

_ mark, 234. 

Urddhva retas, 103, 1450,4, 147 m i. 

Ushas/io, 21. 

UshnXsha^vijaya^hdranJy 399. 

Utpalacharya, 259, 386, 

Utpala Vaishnava, 386. 

Utradis, an order of DadOpanthi as- 
cetics, 342. 

Uitaradhyayaiia^ 400. 

Uttara Mlinanrsa, 124, 126, 

UUara P. 21711. 2, 218, 219, 

404. 

Uitararchika^ 18. 

Uitara Tantra^ 397. 

Uyyavandan f A.), 258, 3S5. 

Uyyavandan (B.), 258, 3S5. 

Vachana, Lihgayat sermons in Kanar- 
ese, 2^4, 387. 

Vachaspatimi^ra, commentator, date, 
T7<>? 367, 368; works, 176, 177, 178, 
367, 368, 369, 370; position, 

176. 

Vachissara, 394. 

Vacuity, the Mahay ana philosophy, 114, 
209; expressed in Frajiiaparamita 
'Sulx.as, 115, n6. 

Vadagalsus, 319, 320 

Vaibhashika, the name of the philo- 
sophy of the Sarvastivadins, loS, 
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Vaikhanasa, hermit, 29. See Vana- 
prap^ha. 

Vaikhd^nasa Dharma-sulras^ 141, 3% 
366. 

Vatkhnnasa Grihya’Sfitras ^ 141, 365. 
Vaikhanasa Saimhita^ 142, 187 ; in 
accordance with Vedic usage, 181 ; 
used in some S. Indian temples, tSi ; 
are probably Bhagavata manuals, 
18 r, 374; ousted from many temples 
by RamSnuja, 182, 344; still used in 
some temples, 320 ; about a dozen 
Samhitas survive, 321, 

Vaikuntha, 185. 

Vairaginis, 31 1. 

Vairagis, 311, 327. 

VaiTOchana< 37^» 

Vai 4 alT, Buddhist Council at, 66* 
VaiSeshika system, rise, 95, 369; meant 
for householders, 1^5 j early manual, 
now lost, 80 ; in didactic Epic, 96 ; 
fundamental document, the VaUeshU 
ka-suira^ 133; system, 133 f.; origin- 
ally atheistic, 134 ; becomes theistic 
with Pra^tapada, 177, 178; other 
manuals, 177, 333, 2%; the Vai^e- 
shika comloned with the Nyaya, 224, 
289 ; Uteratiire, f. 
Vai&shika^siitta^ fundamental docu- 
ment of system, 133, 370. 
Vatieshika^sutra-bhashya^ or Padartha- 
dhamta-s<x>ngrahai 177, 369. 
Vaihshika'^sutropaskdra, 234, 370. 
Vaishnava, adjective from Vistinu. 
^’aishnava Das, 377* 

Vaishnava incarnations, a series, 84, 



373 - 

Vaishnava Sathhitas. see Pancharalra 
3aihhit^ 

Vaishnava s«ct, 86; heterodox, 82, 9X, 
98; ewJei?gfcn.c^ of Sakta ideas, 183, 
Vaishnava worship, 48 ; in the Q/d, 
88 f.' 

V aishnavatoshinX^ 37^. 

Vaishnavism, formed in GUdy 86 ; rind 
in didactic Epic, 97 ; nO articulated 
Vaislmava theology in GUdj 97, 
Vaiiyas, 21, 36; education of, 31; 

duties of, 40* 

Vaitmia-sutmi 42, 365, 

Vajasaneyins, the school of the Whife 
Yajw^ 27, 54, 58. 

Vajjalagsa. ixi, j^oi. 

ynjra, 3ii ; its three senses, 211. 

Vajrdbhairam 


Vajrabodhi, 210, 2E3. 
Vajrachchhedikd^praj^pdramUd'^sidray 
^ 59 . 397 - 

Vajradhatvisvari, 272 n. 3. 
Vajra'mantra^dhif^Santi^imra 7 *., 398. 
Vajrapani, 273. 

Vajrasattva, 373 n, 3, 

Vajra^ekhara, 312. 

Vajrasuchi, 1 16, 395. 

Vajrasiichl if*, 364. 

Vajrayogini, 273. 

Valabhi, here the Jain Canon was 
written and published, 162, 313. 
Vallabha, 287, 312 ; his account of him- 
self, 313 ; his four disciples, 316 ; his 
books, 377. 

Vallabhacharya, sect, 312 ff.; stand- 
point called Suddhadvaila, 313 ; doc- 
trine of hhakii^ 313 ; of grace, 

313; theology, 313 f.| the Vallabka 
heaven, 314; the cult, 3x4 ; mantra, 
314; organization of the sect, 314; 
the gurus, 314; called Mahamjas. 
314 ; worship of the Maharajas, 314 ; 
immorality, 315, 318; the Pds-man^ 
dati, 315; absoi-ption of the Vish- 
nusvamis, 315; literature, 316, 317, 
376 ; Vallabha aspiration, 314* 
Valmiki, 47, 

Vamachari. left-hand ; epithet of the 
original Sakta sect and its cult, 303, 
268. 

Vamadeva, 8. 

VdmaheSvara 71 , 265, 356, 358, 388, 
Vamana, the dwarf, 84 n. 2* 

Vamma P,, 139, 179, 372. 

Vamig. BrcUtnutita^ 363* 

Vamiivadana, 308, 376. 

Vai^, name of one of the ten orders of 
Sankara’s sannyasis, 174. 
Vanaprastha, the word, 29 ; » hermit, 
29, 47; the rule, 29; magic in the 
practice, 3a ; continued to wor^ip, 
39 > 53 ; austerities of, 39, 74; ahimsa^ 
76 ; place in A^ramas, 81. 
Varadaraja, 30^, 375. 

Varadeddpantya U*, 206, 364, 390. 
Varadotiaraidpaniya ( 7 ., 364^ 390. 
Varaha Mihira, 153, 390. 

Vardha P,, 139, 179, 3x0, 3^2 ; con- 
tains Sakta material, 357, 3% ; con- 
tains Mathurd-mdlmtPiya, 376. 
Varaha S*, 1830. I, 23611. i, 

Varaha Timmappa Pas, 375, 

Vardha 364. 

VdrdhX T., 389. 

Varatimga P^n^ya, 347, 383. 
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VardhamStta, 370* 

Vardham&m 405. 
Varivasydi-^rahasya^ 3589 3B9, 

Varna, 5. 

VatftandrJiiwarfjam^ 395. 

Vareha^ariya, a teacher of theistic Yoga, 
seemingly author of the ShashtUmirai 

94, 368. 

Vaimia, a, 3, 10, ii, ai« 

Vaslshtha, 8. 

Vdsishtha JDhmyna suira^ 80, 365. 
VasMika 3S8. 

Vasubaadhu, a Buddhist leader^ 139; 
first a Sarvastivldin,’ then a Vjjnana* 
vadin, 16 1 ; date, 139; criticis:ed 
Vaibhasbika philosophy, 156; his 
works, 158, 161, 176, 394, 398^ 

Vasudeva, the father of Ki'ish^a, 100. 
Vasudeva, epithet of Krishna, 49 j in 
Paijiiii, 49 ; in inscriptions, 84 n. 3 ; 
an epithet of Vishnu, 49; ori|^m of 
the epithet, 50 ; in the doctrine of 
Vyulm, 98, ^84. 

Vasudeva Ghosh, 308, 376* 

Vmttdffva tiin 4 <^i 978, 280, 402. 
Vasudeva Sarvabhaiima, 289, 371 ; see 
Sarvabliauma. 

Vdindeva U.^ 234 , 364 , 374 . 

Vasugupta, 193, 386. 

Vasumitra, 394. 

VStapI, arb. 

Vatsyayana, 133 n. 2; 135, 37c 
Vattakera, 166, axo, 403. 
vmtdaA., 193, 24 
Vlyu, ro. 

Vdyu X45, 37a, 3S4 ; referred 

to in Makdhhdrata^^ 156 j its royal 
genealogies of historical value, 137 ; 
contains 6aiva material, 140, 145, 
146,. 147, 196. 

Vedahgas, 365, 

Vedanta, name of the philosophy of the 
Upanishads, 60, 150 ; its infiuente, 
1 14; literature^ 126, 170, aar, 286, 
367 j the Canon, called Prasthana- 
traya, ra8j varieties of the philo- 
sophy, 127, ia8, 170 f*; infinence, 
158, 161, 273,378, aSa ; in the GUd, 
90 ; admixture of Sahkhya ideas, 228, 
a86, 387; the Vedanta in Europe, 288. 
Vedanta-deiika, a teacher of the J 5 ri- 
VaishnaVa sect, 189, 286, 3x9, 367, 
3B0. 

Vedania-dipay 379, 

Vedmita-kal^iaHkd^ 286, 368, 
Veddnta-kaipaiam^ 222, 368, 
Vtddnta^halpatam^pantnatoL^ 368, 


V^ddnta-kmisiuhha^ 222, 240, 2S7, 376, 
Vedania-knmtnbha^prMidf 3 7 6. 
Veddnia^panjaia saurahha, 240, 376* 
Veddnta^rainay 376. 

Veddnia-sdra, 28fi, 368, 379. 
Viddiiia^dddhdnta-fnuktiivali^ 368. 
Veddnia-sUtra-amhhdshya^ 316, 377, 
Veddnia-sutra-bkdshyQ^ 36S. 
Veddnta-suira'hhdshya of Viahnusvanu, 

Veddnta-sfdraSi 368; teaching, 
127 ; influenced by Gf^d, 128 j date, 
94, 123 J helcUo be inspired, 127; no 
doctrine of Mdyd in sStras, 173; 
along with the Upanishads and the 
Gi^df forms the (’anon of the Vedan- 
ta, 173; ia smriGf not 173, 
Veddfita-iaiiva-sdra, 38o» 
Veddrtha-sm'ip^aka^ 243, 379, 

Vedas, eternity of 125. 

V^daxdra- V Xm-Saiva-ChitUdmiXiUy's^^^ 
Veda-vyasa, 369« 

Vedi, 14. 

Vedic Schools, see Schools* 
Vegetarianism, 263. 

Verna Redd is, 347. 

Vemana, 346, 383* 

V«nkatar Bus, 37^ 

Veftkata-natha, 380* 

VeukateSvara, a temple in TirUpatl, 
IrSi ; Vishnu and Siva were wor** 
shipped^ in it as equals, i8x, 320. 
Venkaya Arya, 304. 

Vernaculars, 284* 

Vibhajjavadin school, a Buddhist school 
in Ceylon, d8. 

Vibhahga^ 393. 

Vibhasha : comm, on Sarvastivadin Vin- 
aya and Abhidharma, 708. 
Vihhdshd-sdstra^ 107, 108. 

Vibhuti, 261. 

Vichdrasdgara^ 38 2, 
Vidagdka^mddhava^ 376. 

Vidhi, 25, 251. 

Vidhi^rasdyaiut^ 286, 367. 

Vidhiviveka of Mandanamisra, 169, 367. 
Vidyananda, 217, 319, 371, 404, 
Vidyanatlia, 26B, 358. 

Vidyapari, 306, 307, 308, 378. 
Ftdydvaijayandf 377^ 

Vidyeivaras, 185. 

Fijaya A,^ 193. 

Vi|aya Das, 375. 

Vijayanagara, 285, 312. 

VijHdna Bhairovd Tmtra^ 352^ 386, 
Vijhana Bhikshu, 228, 287, 289, 290, 
368, 369. 
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373; 

2875 368, 

Vijiianavada BiiddhisiR^ 373, 274 ; 
atwre, 397, 

VIkhanaSj 39. 

Vikranmrjuna Vijaya,^ 282, 404, 

Viknima^ilaj a TantVik Buddhist IJnlv** 
ersity-y 2255 272. 

Vimah A,, 193. 

Vimala Suri, 165^ 400. 

yimdftiwaii)mf 392. 

Vitfiiakartkaprakamm^^ 398. 

ViM-'Venbai 258, 386. 

Virvaya Pitaka, the DiscIpHtne basket o! 
the Buddhist canon; 66, 67, 68j 391 ; 
source of, 69; Biiddtng?iOsUi*'scomm. 
la Chmese, 39^ I Vinaya of 
man^ schools, 207. 

Vltiayavijay0.g 403* 

Vindhya moantams, 149. 

Viad hyachal, ^83 a. i. 

Viydka^ one of the Jafu AngaSj, 
400. 

Virabhadra, 120,400. 

Virachandra, 309, 311. 

Flmchania^ 401. 

Virakta 

Viraktas, sn order ul I>nrien'«r:ilu asct:- 
tics, ^342. 

Vlra-Saiva^ &chum-kami^mha^ 38 7 . 

jif A;- 7 .-T 387^ 

'ur ryAil. ;,:r , 

; :A:try..-/ ;. .r. 387. 

; • v>,y :7 7.7 • . ;87. 

387. 

•■ -W ; ■■ 3S7. 

Vim Saivas (A), 

of thu 261 ; chilled also 

239 5 csJii ihemsd'-zes 
.■;7;ihV>--Ms •• not Paktpam, 19s j use 
Afanias^ :^9i ; doii9fc aec&pt doctrine 
m Incaniatjoas of om, 191 ; rise of 
tik sect, 2 |j9 ; their monasteries, 239, 
260 f.; guriis, 261, 262? theology, 
261, 264; temples, 262; the 

or stages, sdt, 264 ; worship, 
5.61 ; Hhga, 261 ; reliquary, 261 ; 
ashfavarija, 261 ; oreditation, z6i i 
padodaka, a6i ; social organisation 
262^/364? marriage, 263; dining, 
263? bnnal, 263 263: 

abstainers, 363 j chiM^marrkge, 263 ; 

- 4 vstv^femamage, 263 j release, 263 ; 

Vadmims, 


Vira Haivas (B), of ibe tVgfit«hand 
6akta movement, 338. 

FSra - Saim - yyizdfpii-ti, 

3 ^ 7 - 

Virasena, 217. 

Vfrasiuva^ 400„ 

Virelvara, 373. 

Vlreivurtt PadtlhalL 373, 

Virupiksha Panditj 733, ;';fi7. 
VismmHuiaktEtikij^ 403 „ 

Vkesha, 1. 1, of Vakeshihs 134. 

VishiJUj n Vedio god, 10. -m 3 a, j-?., 
47* 485 58, 97 j in stcood oi' 

Epic, S3 ? in Piim!iy‘'y 4 a, L 
In the Trimurti, ocuJjo 

the first real scti, 8,? ; identirM;;,,! 
with Brahman and v?itA KicJuva. 
In the <Gl 0 i 86, 97 : lliOitsaml 

names, 97 ; a panegyric , 9// ; a hyntn 
of praise, 97; conjoined ‘c.dfch SiAha 
ana Brahma in didaciLlc Vote, <38 ; 
IncaTOations, 84, 85, 86,98. 3,4^ ; Ans 
fo«? forms, 103 ; ador.pd lihagava- 

tas m equal with ' 6 iv% ic3 
i 8 i, 2B3 ; one of the Five V-wls.. J79; 
often represented in '--voi'^iinp hj' the 
Salagrama, 393 n. 3. ; ••cratdmes by 
a tortoise, 394 n. 7 . 

Vishno-bhnkti, taught by nil the bhaktl 
sects to Sudras and F&ltcliaoriar^^ 244, 
V.h^hT.i" Brnb- man j 49., 

\ rFism.-.iLOUa, ~,;6 

159, 372:; dikt% ^ 4 <>? -43, 
js s F^heharltra VaishTcdia, work, 
140, 1435 J44 ; contufi;'^ iXiiich ^ co?,- 
material, 137? best 
the old Puia^as, 144 t Bfe of kf!,'.knn 
rippciirkd to royal 

gives much space to hmU^M^eq'yr^di 
£43!'. 5 z5f ; theology, /dad on- 
to iStM, 144 k ' ^ ” 

Vishnu Purij i, 302, 

Vishhnrah&shyai 37 f.. 

V'ishi>usihh^^ 354, 

VhMiiusmriH^ 147 366. 

Visbnusvam!, founder of VldiEiimvanu 
sect, 322 ^ 334, 337j, 231?, 3871 a 
dualist, 236; hi$ workf^ 2$% 387, 375. 
Vishnusvaml'sect, 335 *, EM'* 

haj 237; their maatras, ^35, 239 j 
their literature, 2,58, 30/ Sar:- 

rjradaya, 32V : thei'“ m ";: ;>a!V. '-.oa ; 
their ■■ao-ia}»tcnc.‘:, 304 ? :• ..\i cj':. ';oy, 
y i 2 ; hold the sani.icUcl:/ '-.v ’ A \ »' ’•’ , 

iii ; decsine of chc ccx.': ,.vj j -. cr / 
ascetics left, 304* ^ 

yukfmia^Hid S,, 184* 
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Viahiiiivardhana, 345. 

ViiiA^Sdvaita form of tlie Vedanta 
philosophy, 241, 287, 297, 326, 

349 - 

Visuda/ttma^ay 39 ^* 

Vi^vambhara Mika, 307. 

Vikamitra, 8. 

Vihdnanda 7 ’*>; 384 . 

Vikanatha IPahchanatia, 289, 370, 371* 
Vikapani, 273 * 

Vikaradhya, one of the five original 
Lingayat ascetics, 260. 

Vihasdra 71 , 354, 389. 

VUardgastuti^ 280, 403. 

Vithoba, the V^hnu of Pan^harpnr, 300. 
Vitfhal, 301. 

Vitthal Das. 

Vifthalnatha, 31^, 316, 377; his four 
disciples, 316. 

Vivasvant, 2. 

Vivekachintdmaniy 383, 387 
Vivehamailjarl^ 280, 403. 

Vivekananda, 357. 

Vivekasindku^ 396, 373, 

Viv€km)Udsay 280, 403. 

Vopadeva, 331, 234, 269, 297, 359, 

Vjf^avana DSsa, *io, 377 
Vyishf^tdaid^ 400. 

Vyitti Ptabhdkarc 38a. 

Vyikarana, 42. 

VySpi-Vaikuntha, the Vallabha neaven, 

Vriba-raja-svami, 375. 

Vyamhdra^ 400, 

Vyoma * 5 *., 236 h. r. 

VyQha, lit. * expansion ^ a Vaislmava 
doctrine, 98, 99, 184. 


Waran^al, 265. 

Warkaris, 302. 

Western Paradise, 1 1 7. 

White Island, 99. 

WMie YajuSy 20, 2^. 

w idows, remarriage of, prohibited, 41 , 
Sr j ascetic life of, 8r ; remarriage 
permitted, 363. 

Women, had no part in ' the ancient 
Hindu education, 31 j some shared in 
philosophic discussions, 53. 


Yab-yum, 265. 

Yddfwa^dMshya, 3 a 3, 368, 

Yadava-giri, in Mysore, 248, 
Yadava-^in Mdkdtmya found in the 


Ndroaa and the Maisya Purdnas^ 
roo, 

Ya<mva Praka^a, 222, 242. 243 n., 368, 
379 - 

Yaga, worship, 186. 

YdjMvalkya DharmaSdstra^ 141, 206, 
366. 

Ydjnamlkya 364. 

Yajurveda, 15, 30, 363 ; age of its for- 
mulae, 2£; their magic power, 19, 
21 ; relation to Pik^ ao ; formation 
of, 20, 25 ; Samhiias and Brahmanas 
of the Yapirveda^ 25, a6; religion, 
20 ff., 30 ff,, 363 j ritual, 363. 

Yajus ~ Yajurve^. 

Yama, 2, 23. 

Yamakai 393. 

Yamala, 265. 

Yamala Tantras, 265. 

Yamunacharya, 341, 342 - his works, 

379.. 

Yantra, a diagram possessing occult 
slgnifi<^ce and power, used in sects 
under Sakta influence, 186, 189, 302, 
ao 3 . 355 . 357 , 358 - 

YaiostUaka^ 279, 282, 404. 

Ya^omitra, 161, 394. 

Yatudharma^samiichckhaya^^/y^ >™*» 379 * 

Yailndramatadffikdi 320, 380. 

Yavanas, i.e. lonians, Greeks, 83. 

Yoga, the word, 59 ; Yoga practices, 59, 
00, 132 ,* purpose of these practices, 
132 ; Yoga meditation on Ofrii 103. 

Yoga philosophy, 44; rise of, 6r; in 
Arthaidstra^ 93; an early manual, 
now lost, 80; in the 90 ; in 
Maitrdyana 93 ; in didactic Epic, 
93> 97? probably atheistic origin- 
*^llyj 93 > theistic in didactic Epic, 
93 j in Chulikd ^ 7 ., 93 ; in Yoga 
Upanishads, 94 ; the chief document 
is the Yog'a-sutras^ 13 1 ; the system 
* of the sutras, 132 f. ; relation to Safi- 
khya, 132 ; open to all Hindus and 
Outcastes, 133 ; Yoga ascetics called 
Yogis, 133, 289 ; other manuals^ 177, 
223, 289, 369; described by Albemni, 
22 $. 

Yoga Upanishads, 80, 94 f., aoi. 

Yoga-hhd$hya^ see Yogasutra-bhdshya, 

Yogachara, a name for the Vijhanavida, 
132, 160. 

Vogdchdra-bhumi-idstra of Asanga, 
160, 397. 

Yogachdqdmani f 7 ., 364. 

Yogaja^ name of an Agama, 193. 

Yogahumiatl £ 4 , 364, 
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Yoga-ina^jaf%^ 384. 

Yoganidra, sister of Krishna, 149 n. 10. 
Yoga-pada, one division of the contents 
of Samhitas, Agamas, Tantras, 184. 
Yogarahashya^ 379. 

Yogaraja, 386. 

Yogasarasaiigraha^ 289, 369. 
Yoga-idstra^ 280, 401. 

Yogaiikhd ^,, 96 ? 3 ^ 4 - 
Yoga-sutra, 123, 131, 164, 369; date, 
94;i23»i3^f- 

Voga-sHira-dJidshya, 94, 277, 309. 
Yogatativa f/,, 95, 364* 

Yogdvachdra^ 394 * 


Yoga-vdriHhai 369. 

yi?ga-^ Yas£s!/i^/m-/^dmdya/mf 222 , 328 , 
250, 29d, 373 - 
Yogavataray 397. 

Yogi, an ascetic of the Yoga school, 
i33> 289. 

Yigmt Tly 354 j 3 ^9* 

Yudhishthira, 151, 

Yugas, 146 

403, 

Zoroaster, 3, 12”, • 253. 

Zoroastrianism, 2 12, 287; in India. 

168. 
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